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FOREWORD 



Section 503(b) of the ^Education Professions Development Act (20 U.S.C. ^ ^ 
i901b) , enacted June 29, 1967, P.L. 90-35/ requires that "the Commissioner 
sViall prepare and publish annually a report on the education professions,.." 

■* » . • 

In meeting the above requirement this report, the fif^th in the series, 
distinguishes itself in several ways. With respect to the subject 
treated/ .it is'the most comprehensive effort in the' ©a tire EPDA report 
series, covering not only the current federally funded teacher centers 
and the antecedent Federar roJ.e in th^e development cpf teacher centers, 
but also describing teacher center development in several other countries. 
Additionally/ the report treats the rationale or philosophy of the move- 
ment, thus facilitating understanding of the basic assumption that 
teacher-governed centers are inherently good for education, and especially 
for American education. Also, since the interest and view^s of the various 
client groups will bear crucially on the future effectiveness of the 
center movement, major professional organizations and others concerned [ 
about teacher centers accepted our invitation to contribute chapters to 
the report. The leadership of the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, The American. Federation of Teachers, and the National 
Education Association have, for the firsts time in the history of this 
'report series, lent their strohg and infonhed voices to this comprehensive 
overview of the teacher center movement, its beginnings, its problems and 
especially i^ts prpm.ise as a strategy for tiie improvement, of American 
education. The Teachers' Centers Exchange, a project supported by t\ie 
National Institute of Education, also, contributed a useful chapter to 
the report. And finally, the publication of the report coincides fortui- 
tously witb the imminent launching of the first fecieral program "in^which 
teachers themselves will help decide what they need to study," to quote 
Commissioner Boyer. The Commissioner added, "It seems incredible that 
something so obvious — giving teachers control oyer their own continuing 
education — has taken so long..." As the teachers nationwide begin to 
organize locally to participate in the pjjogram they will find in this 
report a useful store of information ^ to assist them in their planning 
efforts. <, 

y 

** 

It is expected, additionally, that the report will be useful to the 
Congress, to policy-makers al; the' local. State and Federal levels and 
tp other persons concerned about effective strategies and progrcim designs 
for enhancing the professional growth of teachers. 



W. Thomas -Carter-- - - - ^ 
Director, Division of 
Educational Systems Development 
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ERRATA 



PART ONE , . . 

Chapter I * , 

Page 2, firsts line, should read: "toward introducing the related concept 
ipto the educational system." . ^ ' 

P^e 3, first paragraph line^ 5: read •"American Association of Colleges 
for "American Association of College." 

Page^3, last paragraph, line 4: read "perform" for "preform'.' 

Page 4/tHird paragraph, line 7: tead "communities ""for communities" 

Page 7, #2, line one: ^dd "generally supporting" between "Although" 
and ''the." ' - 

Page 7, sixth paragraph, line 5: read "mills):" for "mill:" 

Page 9, third paragraph, line 8: read "Wyerhaeuser" for "Wyethaeuser." 
line 14, insert "and" between "needs" and "for." 

Page 11, first paragraph, line 6: substitute "later" for "above." 

Page 12, first paragraph, line 6: read "strengthening" for "strengthen, 
line 8: delete "and." / 

Page 14, second paragraph, line 2: read/' from" for "for." 

Page 15, third paragraph, last line: read "its" for "the7 ^ " 

PStge 17, first paragraph, line 3: read "teacher/teaching center 
experience" for "teacher/teaching experience," 

Page 18, NOTRS.,, #2: ^Iread "detail!* • for "detailed?" #3 read "Education 
Professions Development " for "Education Development;" #4- read "Reform" 
for Erform;" #22^eh.d ''Educational for "Education." (In both cases) 




PART TW O ' \ ' • 

Chapter VIII - ' v 

Page 122, after first paragraph insert heading " Participants after 
se^ibond paragraph, insert heading " Facilities ." 

I 

Page 123, after first paragraph insert heading " Instructional Programs 

Page 123, second paragraph, line 6: read "intense^ for"intemal ." 

Page 124, first paragraph, line 1 Second word: read "natiox^" *for 
"centers;" line 6t read "needs" for "need;" line 7; read "either 
or syndrome" for "either or." . . ► 

Page 125, third, paragraph , line 4: read "participants* as colleagues," 
for "participant colleagues." 
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Part Three 
Chapter IX 

page 133, first paragraph,line> 24: read "Natioja's" for "Katpin's' 

page 133, last paragrapTi , line 4: the copy of the laW referred 
to is ap^end4d to this erra.ta sectfon 

page 13A, ?1, line 2: delete dash 

page 138,- last line: read "through" for "thorugh." m ' 

page 139, i?3: read "individual" for "individuals" 
Chapter X 

page 142, line 8: read "ago" for the first "as" 
page 143, last paragraph, line 1: read "new" for "nive." 

' ' ' » 

page 147, 3rd paragifajph, line 1: read" "should" for "shouls" - 
Chapter XI ' 

Chapter XI has. bee^ reproduced in it^ entirety as part' of this 
errata section. 

Chapter XII 

page 151, first paragraph, line 2: read "endorsed" for "endoresed , " 

page 151, last pardgr4ph, line 10: read "training", for. "trianing," , 

page 152, second pa/agraph, line 3: read "participation" for 
"p^glclpat^oTrr"- 

page 154, #1, lin^ 3: delete "education" 
.page 155, last line: read "evaluation" for "eaaluation." 
p^ge 156," lin/ 2: read "conversely" for "conersely." 
page 156,';dne 4: read "pifovision" for "providion" * ^ 
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• Part FDxar , ' 

Appendix B ^ , ' , 

Page 207, first palragraph, line 1: read "comprehensfve" for "compre- 
hensive • " , * 

Page 207, second paragraph line 7: read "or" ^or the first "of", line 

8: read "Toward"' for" Two and»^ 

/ ' ' ' * 

^ ''i . > 

Page' 208, first paragraph; line 2{ delete apostrophe from teachers-; 

;linel3:. read "subjects" for subject^" 

* * f - o . * 

*Pa^'208, second paragraph, line 3, substitute" and" for semi-colon. 
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, XI, t^. NATIONAL EDUCA3JI0N ASSOCJATJON . 1^ * 

• * 

AND TEACHER CENTERS 

Fdr soine^ time it has been the, firm belief of the^atlonal 
Education Association that Inservlce education ^or' teasers 
must be (1) an essential and continuous function of a career " 
In teaching arid an extension of pres^rvice preparation, (2) 
establi^shed; on thejlbasls of teacher needs Identified by those 
teachers, (3) planned, govemed,^ and evaluated largely by 
those teachers', -(4]) Integrated Intd each ^teacher's professional 
' . 'assignmen£r and (5)' f inanced :by* public fimds. . 

I , . . • 

In the last few years, as a result of a decline In student 
enrollments, a decrease In t^p, number of teaching positions 

a reduction In teacher -turnover , the emphasis, on the 
educatlc^n of teacher^ has been shifting from' one of preservice 
^ to- one of In&ervlce/" During th,ls period of time NEA In its ^ 
Instructional Needs Assessment Program has been continually 
► surveying teachers across the country. Jn these surveys, ' 
telphers td^ntif led' theirrconcems and' -needs ^In terms of <^ ' 
Instruction and professional development. Almost universally 
^ those teachers have 'placed* Inservlce education as one of. 
their greatest problem^ areas. • 

What Is the reason for tljils perception- of teachers? 
During the last ten years -or ^o^'^thete, have -been increasing 
pressures on teachers andfthe schools to deal with some 
serious social problems of the community such as drug 
; abuse. Integration, vandalism, disrespect for authority-,^ etc. 
^ ' At the samfe time more students have been remaining longer in 
-^chool^and havings Increased expectations for 'job preparation 
'and further education. /All of this has been faking place 
; during the time of a coaStricting' economy that frustrate^s 
J stu.dent ambitions for upward mobiiity ^ind th^chool's • • 
ability to satisfy the needs of students; , " 



The focus of many of these, pressures ^las been and re?^ ^ 
mains on schools,. and parti^ularly^on teachers to compensate 
for what other segments of the community cannot or will not 
do to deal with these problems. This compensatory expecta- * 
tion has fallen on the shoulders of teachers who are simply, 
by their, own ^rank admission, unprepared to deal fully and 
effectively with it. Certainly nothing in their college- 
preparation and state certification p'rograms prepared them 
for.suth responsibility. Teachers, by their nature and 
•training, are particularly sensitive jieople. 'This character- 
istic, however necessary and useful, is not enough to fulfill 
the kinds of responsibilities that the, community has ab- 
dicated, to and come to expect from its teachefs. . 

In response to this situation state departments of " 
education and .administrators of school systems have developed 
and implemented programs of inservice for teachers, sometimes 
with university assistance. This is basically where^^ the^ 
problem of inservice lies in the eyes and experiences of 
teachers. Such imposed programs have simpiy 'riot mdt the needs 
of teachers and undoubtedly lievef will. What t^ey do satisfy 
is administrator needs to demonstrate to a school b,oard . 
and community that they are taking necessary actions in doing 
their jobs. The teacher reaction to such imposed teacher 
inservice programs has been a resounding negation of their 
effectiveness for meeting real teacher needs for helping 
children learn. 

It should also be noted that tocher opinion is in some 
cases based not only on a view of the quality of an ongoing 
^program, but "also on the absence of any program. 

The U.S. Congress with the strong influence of the 
National Education Association passed a law in 1976" authoriz- 
ing the establishment of federally financed teacher penters 
for purposes of providing inservice education and curricultjm 
development opportunities for teachers 'to serve better the 
educational needs\of Jtheir students. This law, if given 
sufficient funding and the appropriate /regulations;^ to ^guide 
its implementation, has tremendous potential to eliminate 
the present facade of teacher inservice education and to 
provide the help that teachers have been ^needing bjjrt have 
been generally unable td Achieve/ It not only will provide 
needed resources, but will provide _a kind of climate for 
teachers that will enable th^.to exercise their own 
creativity, knowledge, and resourcefulness in^evjglopixig 
curriculum and updating skills. • 



In o^der for ''this law to come to effective fruition NEA 
•believes: that the teachers on the policy board must be 
appointed by a teacher* bargaining agent qr the teacher 
organization with the highest teacher membership* when no 
bargaining agent exists; that the teacher center policy 
board must be involved in and approve of the teacher c'enter 
grant proposal that ^ Local Education Agency (school board)* sub 
mits tO' state and federal agencies; .that excessive* monies 
not lie skimmed off at the state level to increase state 
bureaucracies and to subsidize unnecessary and tiine-consutivLng 
decisioil-making processes that would more IjLkeiy satisfy 
the. administrative control needs of a state department of 
education, and do nothing^fop helping teachers ; that center 
dcunds be allowable for paying substitute teachers so that 
teacher center programs can be offered to and be accessible 
to classroom teachers during as well as after the regular 
teacher workday; that school distriots be required to 
maintain at least their present level of support for inservice 
education for the duration of a teachet' center grant. 

All of these objectives are directed t^;gward insuring 
teacher accountability to teachers for any program that .is 
developed and that money and. control are both in the hands 
of teachers to see that the job gets done. If these NEA 
objectives are met, then teachers will be able to design and 
implement programs which will meet tlieir own identified 
needs for teaching studeats. Thi^s .represents a significant 
and positive change for both teachers aftd_students ♦ 

If thede objectives are not met, ttien the probability 
of the intent of the law becoming fulfilled is minimal and 
the "teacher center movement with so much potential for helping 
teachers will fail* The money will have been .wasted. The ^ 
^ape people, who have been In control of the -present iixeffec- 
t,ual inservice* education w'ill continue (many ^ with the help 
of "various government funds) \ to function and other people, 
will wonder, what happened. The teachers will know. . I^hey 
kjifw now. They want to prevent it from happening. 

There has been a gr^at deal of "rhetoric about teacher ^ 
involvement. This law represents far more than "involvement.** 
I^ means a significant degree of ^teacher control over a Very 
inundan'e sounding but very critical matter: getting needed 
help. • / : - 

* ' *- 

One important •aspect of inservice Isrth'e role of the 
university. NEA* expects as these •federally supported 
teacher centers* develop that university support will be a 
necessary and'^ntegral^ part of the movemepat^ The locus of - 
^that support is likely to shift from a primarily' campus-baSed 



to a more field-based effort where the teachers, their 
center activities, and their problems are located.' this 
has implications nat only for a school of education within*, 
a iiniversity but the total university because the' teacher 
center will lend itself nicely for developing relationships 

Jbetween eler&entary and secondary teachers an5 a number of 
departments/schools within the university. With the school-. 

'Of education in a leadership role in this effort then its 
own status within the imiversity will be enhanced. In« the 
typical university such enhancement is^ needed. Other imporr 

. tant aspects are the possibilities of teacher center^ ^ 
utilizing teachers to teach teachers and community resources 
for both inservice and curriculimi development. 

The NEA believes the teacher center movement engendered 
by this fedelral law can mean significant and positive change 
for teachers. It can also simply be a facade of change. 
Teachers don't wish to- waste their time and anyone's money 
for the latter effort. 

Teachers do want teacher- center e'd inservice educaftionw 
The NEA and its 1:8 million members \xi 10,000 state and /• 
localt affiliates are committed to making the law, whose ' ' 
passage they vigorous^Ly supported, work.. ' * 

It is NEA'.s hope that all segments of the educational 
community will be supportive in this* effort wjiich is seen 
here as a key to the impyoverient of education for our,^hildren 
and, youth. * ^ u , <^ 



, . upxKV ^—Teacher' Cori^Rrooram** 

'€ad by adding at the'end thereof the Jollowmg new part: 
"Part B— Teacher Jraikixo i:'ROORAMs ^ 



being served, including the use of educational research findings- 
or new or hnproved methods, pjractices, and techniqiies-iirtSe 
development of such curricula; and ^ 

"(B) provide training to improve the skills of teachers, tcTen- 
^ble^uch-teachers to meel better the special educational needs " 
'oi persons such teachers serve, and to familiarize such teachers 
with developments u\ curriculum develonment and educational 
research, including the manner in whicn tlxe research am 'be 

*used to improve their teaching sfeitfe: ^ 

"(b) Each teacher ce^r shdll be operated. under the supervision 
of a teacher center pdic^nbfoard, the* majority of which is representa- 
tive of elementary and secdnSa'ry classroom teachers to be jserved by 
sucl| center fairly refleoting the make-up of all schoolteacher^, includ- 
ing special education and vocational education teachers. Sudi board 
shayi also include individuals representative of, or designated by, the 
school board of the local educational agency served by such center, 
and at least one representative desimated by the institutions of higher 
education {mih departments or scnools of education) located in the 
krea. . ^ , - * 

"(c)(1) . Any local educational a^ncy desiring to, receive a grant 
/imder this section shall make application therrfor at such tune, in 
/ such manner* and containing or accompanied -bv such information, as 
the Commissioner may by regulation recjuir^ JEach application shall 
be submitted through the- State educationaFagency o't the State in 
{.which the applicant is located. Each such Si^te agehcy shall review 
the application, make comments thereon, and recommend each applica* 
.-tion the State agency finds should be^approvedrOnly applications so 
recommended snail be transmitted to JLhe . Commissioner for his 
approval. \ ^ j ^ ' * 

"(^)^Any local educational agentv which Has submitted an appli- 
cation ifr accordance with paragraph (1) of ^this subsection ^hich is 
dissatisfied with the action of the appropriate State educational agency 
may petition the Commissioner to request further consideration by th^ 
State eclucaf i6nal agency. ^ * , ^ 

^ "ftl)rln approving any application under tliis section, the Gommis- ' 
3ioner shall insure ^nat tiiere is adequate provision for tlie furnisliing 
of technical assistance to^ and di&<>eminatior> of information^ derived 
fr9m, the proposed teacher center by the appropriate State educational 
agency. Such State^ agency shall be adecj^uately compensated by the 
CS)inmissipner for such review of applications, recommendations, sub- 
emissions, lee hpical ftsaigtanco, an d diss'emination services. 
^-J/(e) Any local educational agency having an application approved 
under this sedtion may contract with an institution of higher edUca- 
tion to carry out activities under, or provide technical assistance^in 
cpnnection with, such application. ^ . . - ^ 

"(f) TCotwithstandih'^ the provisions of subsection •(a) (1) of this 
section with re.spect tO'tne requiranent that teacher centers be operated 
try, local educational agencies, JQ^per centilm of the;funds expended/ j 
mnder this section may be expended directly by the Commissioner to 
make grants tcj histitutions of lujjlier education ti) operatie tcachei^' 
centers, subjejst to the other provisions of this section, 



/ ^ **Airra!gRIZATIOX OF APPROPRIATIONS ' \ 

'"'''**SEa 531. There are authorised to be appxopriated $75,000,000 tor ' * " .\ 
the fiscal year 1977 and for eabh of the m>cal years ending prior to . . * 
October 1, 1979, to carry out the provisions of this ptivt Of tne sums - - ^\ 
so appropriated for any fiscal year not less than 10 peir centum shall ^\ 
be availal)le foreach of the progran^ authorized by sections 532 arid \ 

; ^^TEACHER CEKTEI^ 

**SEa 532. (a) (1) The Commissioner is authorfked to make gnmts 
to local educational agencies in accordance with the provisions of this 
section to assist such agencies in planning, establishing, and opej^ting » 
teacher centers. • . ^ / • < 

"(2) For the purpose of this section, the term 'teacher center' 7 
means any site operated bv a local educational agency (or a combina- 
tion of such agencies) which seryes teachers, from public and non- , . - * 
^pubUc schools of a State, or ari^area or commuiiity within a Sta^ , . . 

which teachers, with the' assistance of such consultants and* experts ' , 

. as may be necessary, may — 

'"(A) develop and produce ^curricula designed to meet the edu- 
- — cational"need§-^f~4he-persons'iirtlre"Tomm 



A PARTIAL HISTOID OF THE FEDERAL ROLE 
IN 'the DEVELOPMENT OF TEACHER CENTERS 

Allen Schmieder / 
U.S. Office of Education 



Introduction . o **■ • 

The impetiis for the development of teacher centers has come from 
mcUiy different sources and forces; As Joseph ^Young, former directojp 
of the President's Advisory Council on Education Professions Develop- 
ment and now a^ staff mejnber with thfe National Institute of Education 
once said/ "Few new educational innovations have had the widespread 
support* and acceptance enjoyed by the teacher center."^ It is In 
fact probcible that this broad-based involvement in the development of 
~iaie"~COTicept-has™had much i:o"do~^with -±ts -^gh^-popuiari-tyr— 
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Although, as with any important education movement, some historical 
■^roots could be traced back many decades and ^there is an "ancient 
history" for teacher centers/ the major forces shaping the teacher J 
center movement in this Nation have getnerally evolved during the last 
decade. 'Most powerful among them have been the' increased interest of 
the orgcinized teaching profession in its own professional developm!ent; 
financial and substantive support from ^private Foundations, the ^ • . . 

Federal Gpvernment, and Several^ State and local governments; a strong 
United States interest in 'the nationwide dejvcelopment*of teacher centerjs ^..^ 
in the United Kingdom and Japan; highet eduqation's initiation of field- . 
based training centers; ^and the growth of a nxunber of relSfced educati^on ^ ' *^ 
concepts or approaches,, e.g., open education, competency^-h^rsed educa- 
tioit, alternative §Ghobls; and staff developmenf^as^an instrument 
f change. 

k% This diverse support base not only helped ensure the eventual 
"""IjpLtrge-scale introduction, of teacher centers int6 the Nation's educational^ 
syfljem, but,- because each of the different groups and institutions , * 

t^rta§d to support a particular - kind of * center, it also resulted in^ 
o the building of a great variety of center's. The private four^Sations, 
for excunple, generally sponsored independent centers which usually ^ 
catered to individual teaAers who "dropped^ in" vbltintarily to seek 
help with immediate/ specific instructional problems; government agencies 
started ^centers that fpcused 91! systemwide /problems and emphasized ^ 
^ that better ways should be fcJbt^d to match resources with needs atnd to 
disseminate validated practices and products; the organized teaching 
, profession advocated centers- operated by teachers, designed to^meet 
■^instructional needs identified bV teachers, and places in which much 
* of "Wie curricul\im development and teacher training is- done by teachers; ^ 
% centers organized by institutions (Jrf highe;?: education , usually called ^, 
teacKer education 'Center?, have given higl^pst priority^ to helping pre- 
service, student teachers* make the transitjbdn' from college? training to 
classroom' teaching; and, finally, center^ ^stimulated by certain ~. * 

educational approaches or concepts have directed much ,^f iiheir programming 

\ \ ' : ^ • ^ . 
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toward introducing the related concept into 2nd jj^sing it in, the educa- 
tional system. ^ ' . ^ 

♦ » 
Although these generalities would hold up for most centers growing 
out of ^ach of^these "modern roots" ^of the teacher center movement, 
there 'are of course many exceptions for each category. In fact, 
almost everyone who has closely examined teacher centers "*ac3?oss the 
Nation 'has strongly maintained that although some have certain characteris 
ticsr^ih oommon with others, no two are alike.- ;^ 

. It^wouia be enlightening to explore the relative impact of^each- 
^of» these important ^catalysts of the stij.1 youthful center movemient; 
however, this chapter will focus on the historical development of the 
Federal Government's, role in center development: It is hoped that the 
next several years will see a -number of, studies of the growth of the 
teacher center concept which will more thoroughly analyze and document 
its m^-spiendored past. Because of the complexity of the heritage' of 
cen^tersT ' such studies could provide considerable insight into how an ^ 
important new ^education approach cap be devejoped^, tested, and widely 
introduced into the system. This particular slice of hi&tory is- in no 
way^ intended to exagerate the importance of the Federal Government in 
building teacher centers but is presented to (1) briefly summarize some 
of ^the Division of Education's experience in the area^ and (2) provide 
a context for this document's later a.nalysis of the teacher center 
pilots which were supported under the Education Professions Development 
Act (EPDA) , - 



USGE Support for Teacher Center Development - ' ' ^ 

The Fe d e ral ' Government ' s inyolvejnent in the development of teacher 
centers and related structural and concep tual elements, like tlje other 
support sources ment^^bned earlier, has been very diverse. Title III 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) ; Titles III ^nd > 
XI of the National Defense' Education Act (NDEA) ; the National Teacher . ' 
Corps; the Fund for the Improvement of Post-Secondary Education (FIPSE) ; 
the Teacher Education and Local Probler? Solving, Divisions of the 
National Institute of Education; the Institute Program of the National 
Science Foundation; the Aesthetic Education' centers supported by the 
National Foundation for the Arts; and B-2; Triple T, Protpcq;L Materials, 
Task Forced 12, and the National Field Task Forces of- EPDA — all have 
supported prbjects which helped lay the groundwork for teacher ^center 
^i^Xograms. ; ' ' / ^ ' [ ' • 

^ If one were' to consider the foundations of separate elements of a * 
tpacher cejiter, e.g^. "^e- deyelopmerit of curriculum materials Or the 
formulation of needs assessment instruments and approaches, the list of 
related prpgrams ;wo\ild be considerably .longer . Because this report-is 
essentially concerned with the last year of EPDA, 'emphasis is given to 
the contributions of the projects funded under that program. ..As with the^ 
nOn-Govemment antecedents, af the current teacher center movement/ we 
hope that future scho\Lars and^teacher center aficionados will deeply * 



research* ttie nat\ire and impact of the Govarnment programs that are ^ * \ 
not detailed here* * , 

Historical Development 

The main roots for later EPDA involvement in teacher center develop- 
ment started in 1966 under one of its predecessor programs, Title XI 
of the National Defense ^Education Act,* with the establishment of the NDEA 
National Institute for Advanced Study in Teaching Disadvantaged Youth,^ 
The Institute, administered by the American Association of College for 
Teache?: Education, was composed of^ a cross-section of university cind 
school personnel who' were, specialists in the education of the. dis- 
advantaged ah<J in the pr^eparation of teadhers fpr work with*"educationally, 
deprived children and youth. The committee was tharged with identifying 
the major problems and issues confronting teacher education • Mon,thly 
task-force seminars held from July 1966 throygh May 1968 dealt with • 
€he Institute's main purpose: recommendation of useful ^ttrategies foT . 
implementing changes in teacher education that would maike it more 
responsive to the social, cultural and technblogical demands of our time^, 
TWO years of study and research, \nvolving a large' number and range of 
outside consultants and interactions; culminated in the publication of 
Teachers for the Real World^ — a work that summarized th^ findings 
of the committee and its related experts ^d mad^e specific recommenda- 
tions foj: Federal progr'airanatic action* The principal recommendation ' 
was to develop a national network of training complexes, a close relative 
,cmd' important ancestor of the teacher center, Respondin'g to the 
potential of this concept, the Office of Education created an Ad Hoc 
National Advisory Coiranittee on Training Complexes to discuss and review 
the idea of the training complex as a prelude to launching a, series of ^ 
pilot projects, from which might emerge' a major new national program. 
The .committee studied traihing-complex-like centers across this Nation, 
in England, and in Japan. ^ The following is-»a synthesis of their concep- 
tualiza|:ion of thfe training complex. 

The tjraining complex is a social indention or institu- 
tion to facilitate cooperation between colleges and 
'universities and the schools, in improving' the pre- 
service and inservice training p£ teachers ^and other 
school personnel. • further, it provides- a convenient 
Wid efficient means for engaging in this enterprise # 
the full resources of business and the 'community. 

In ^ its fully-devedoped* state , thq training complex can 
provide a permanent responsible Jiighly qualified profes- 
sional leadership, working in a specially designed 
' setting, ideally on neutral ground, to preform those 
t trailing tasks for which, the schools and ^he colleges ^ 

have technically shared a joint responsibility, but 
which have inevitably* suffered because they were not 
'the central responsibility of either ^arty. 



In the preservice education of school personnel, the 
training complex will perform a role comparably to ^ 
that of engineering in relationship to science, 
bridging the gap between theory and practice* by the - 
use of appropriate protocol and training materials, 
the teaching, of a_. repertoire- of irtethods, the provision 
of controlled experiences with^ children and tailor-made 
practicvcn experiences, rela^ted both to the" needs of the 
candidate and the school and community situation in 
which he is likely to work, -'^ 

Sijnilarly, the inservice program developed will be 
task-oriented, designed to meet the needs of specific 
school person3:iel ahd of specific changes in our n"ational 
life.' ' • ""^ ^ ' " " V„ 

The complex in consultation with the schools can make 
lorlgrange Syystematic plans related to priorities JLn a 
given situation, and with a continuous nuclear staff 
' can supplement itself in bringing these plans^lnto 
fruition through its knowledge of and access to the 
training resources in the schools., institutions of ' 
higher education, and the commities which it serves. 
When fully developed, it is expected that' a training 
comple:^ will have the 'capacity to serve a broad 
variety of .training, needs, ranging , from pre -school 
through adult education, and ,fr6m'^he training of 
social service workers to policemfen. 'It will also 
provide a regional delivery system for^educational 
innovations, ^e.g.,* new curriculums and^ew instruc- 
tional techniques, developed both at the national and^ 
local levels. This '^delivery" process will help to 
generate the k|nd of continued reform and renewal • 
that is critical to, the quality and success' of our.' 
nation's schools.' . ~ . ~ • 

Ordinarily, it v^ill not offer the theoretical knowledge 
.customarily 4>rovided by the university nor ^e super-^ 
visory help Aisuall7<p^rovided by the schopls, but 
in -Contonuni tie ^ where there- are no institutions of ^ 
higher; learning, or insufficient supervisory support, 
it will secure or provide whatever 'training is 
necessary ^ to ^ienable the ^hools to meet their 
^educatioiTtal ^oalsr. - ^ J . . ,r L , * 

In short, it wi^-ll be a specially designed quasi- 
independent organization,^ flexible enoug&ito supply 
needed^ trainihg* services,, varying in ^peci- fia^. ^ ^ 
character ^accordi^ig to tl)e edvication^l environment 
'in wjaich^t exists. ' . \ 
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training Complex. - Phase I \ . ^' " 

.yhfese- are thoughtful and meaty, paragraphs.^ They -contain a number 
of important ideas and labels that have since. i^ecome well known to savvy 
teacher educators." In anticipation *'of a probable separate and sub- 
stantial national training complex network,^ a number of small pilot 
projects were started as part of the Trainers of Teacher Trainers (TTT) 
Program. ^These pioneer projects were of two types: organizational anC 
fvmctional. Those- in the first category were to experiment with various 
training center structures and those in the second were to^ start 
developing currlculums in substantive areas that were certain to become 
high priority training focuses of the complexes that were to be 
. eventually established across the Nation. The only criteria 
prescribed for proposing agencies were: • 

1. participation by all pertinent g^roups in the 
early stages of conceptualizing the pi;oject 

2. establishment of policy and decision'^nnaking 
.structures early in the planning stages > 

3. carefui delineation of the responsibilities of 
each participating group 

* .The pilots which would probably be more approj>rlately labeled as 
"micro-pilots" were consider^ to be only^ building blocks or elements 
of the comprehensive training complex model. They were designed to 
study and test specific problem areas. -which the committee felt 
would have to bte confronted by training^ complex developers — no 
matter the size or program emphasis. 

The following four functional' pilots .were selected for the 
'programs first rounds i 

1. * Gent^ for Training in the Emotional Aspects of 
^ 'Learning, University of California/ Berkeley 

2. Methods Applicable to the^ Training of Educators 
(MATE) (A study ^on training for behavior modi- 
fication methods.) Institute for Behavioral ^ 

• '/ • - Research, Silver Spring, Maryland 

3. 'Northern Applachia Training Center for 
Teachers in the Technologies, West Virginia 

• * i, , University, Morgantown . - . ^ 

' -"^ 4. Self Realization Development Model, Clark ^ ^ 

University, Worcestej^ Massachusetts 

E^ch ofi these pilots was to' complement the others and substantive 
^overlaps were minimized. Each was considered to be replicable 

rathet than unique .and v(as expected to provide knowledge about many of 

• ^ the important criteria by which training complexes could be judged. 

The findings of the functional components were to be utilized directly 
by the structural pilots in t^eir initial experimental phases. 
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other functional component p^ilots that' werfe to be developed .in ^ 
a second phase would deal with the '"experience and analysis of 
educational social systems" and -*M::eacher competence training models".. 
Each of the proposed functional component pilots were -funded at a 
very modest level: aj>proximately $15,000 per project. 

Thre6 "structural" pilots Were also started in order to develop 
and test some possible training complex forms — to experiment with 
the institutional character of a complex: 

State University of New York at Stony Brook Training " 
Complex, Stony Brook 

Appalachian State University Training Complex, 

Boone, North Carolina * • " • 

Southeastern Oklahpma State College^ — Dallas - ' I*' 

Independent School District Training Complisx, ' 
. Dallas, Texas. ^ ' ' ^ 

'A great deal was learned fr3!^ Jihese seven original complexes 
. that helped lay the groundwork not only for the teacher center 
movement but.for J:he very sUccessfiil training. cort\plexes >that were 
later siipported by the Teacher Corps. llany of their accomplishmjsnts 
were chronicled in a periodically produced Teacher Center Newsletter 
that was published b^ the Stony BrO®k, Center.^ \ ' ^ 

I Becoming' more teachet-center-like with time, all' the structural 
'I)ilots are still operating in 1977. The only functional center- to 

survive is the technology-orieniea program at the University/of, 
* West ^Virginia. ^ . / * 

. In November 1970, an agency-wide Task Force, later called ^' 
Task Force 72^0 was established by the Office of Education €o study 
problems and trends in teacher^ucation and make recommendations for 
future program directipns. Task Force 72 was also given the 
responsibility for continuing the opjeration and study of* the training 
complex and^the group gave high en^hasis to the concept in it^ 
numerous ^nd widespread deliberations on educational reform. - Brainstorming 
sessions were held at most itjajor national professional association 
meetings, and special conferences were arranged with representatives of 
leading teacher* organizations and witii all levelfe^ and types of educational 
personnel', * * ' 

These^ discussions involved some''l3,000 educators. In general, ^^^^ 4 
th^ir response to the training cornpiex idea was more enthusiastic /Chanj^ — 
tha.t for any of the 'other educational innovations and movements on ^^^^ 
the national scene at the time. In fact, a gathering of represen- 
tatives of major teacher groups, recommended that the Office of 
.Educartion itself , ^should become' a "National Training Cotnplex" and 
provide leadership in the upgrading of staff development programs in ^. 
all sectors of education. ' t • 



Regaraies J* of their specific role almost everyone agreed that some* 
mechansim similar, to the train ing. .coinpIex._was , of .critical iitqportance 
JLn leading the way to a massive national effort aimed at improving 
the^ quality of instruction in oiir schools and colleges. As a result 
of the' Task Force 72 efforts, several magoi? modifications emerged 
for the "original" training -complex concept outlined in Teachers for 
the Real World and summarised earlier in this chapter: 

(1) The requirement of "neutral' territory : —of a new 
kind*o$ educational institution — '^as considered to 

be unnecessary arid probably impractical* It g^e^ally 
was felt that the existing "school and college 
establishments" should be .confronted directly and 
challenged to find more effective ways to combine 
their efforts in the solution of critical local 
educational* problems. Most participants in the 
nationwide discussions ariiged that the education 
of children and of teachers -was too important to 
isolate in some "neutral territory." 

(2) Although the idea that the^ complex should strive 
^ to provide training services for all kinds of 

personnel--both within- ahd outside the^^ield of' 
education — almost 'all groups urged that highest 
• priority given to the improvement of teachers 
already in service. 
/.^ • • 

(3) In addition to providing training supported by a ' 
regular "institAitional" budget it was concluded that 
the complex could ^Iso serve as a coordinating mechanism 
for Federal and other "outride" funded staff 
development programs. 

* .(4) * It was also recommended that centers or complexes 

should serve as "delivery systems" for new educational 
products and Approaches* \ 

In addition to the recommended changes for the trk;jjiing complex, 
\the Task For^ identified a number ^of general problem^in teacher 
Education that had implications foj: complex developmfent (which 
aTso offered teacher center advocates considerable grist for their 
. mill: r ^ 

* 1. ♦ Lack of a total systems approach to teacher education * 

— ^^ere is ng .comprehensive planning for teacher education 
^^d continual renewal, from the time interest in teaching 
is first expressed until the time of retirement. - 

2. Sch ool-tiniversity-coromunity trichotomy > Working relaliOT^- 
' ships" "among these important educational constituencies are 

generally poor ox nonexistent. 
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3* Need for more relevant training , settings . Most formal 
. teacher ed^ation takes^ place in relative isolation^ 
from real classrooms and teaching situations. /, 

4. Lack of universally acceptecf'^oiriteria regardMjgr good 
teaching . The contfoversy ove^J'whether good teachi|ig 
is an art or a science continues. Few efforts haVe^ 
been made to consolidate and build upon the existing • 
knowledge base. * . ' i ^ 



Three other problems' (though not specifically related to any 
of the educational concepts studied) were also considered to be 
extremely important: ' \ ' . 

1. General lack of parity amon^^participant^'^rot^s in the 
^ development, implementation, and evaluation of ediica- 

^ tional programs ' ' 

2. General lack of research foundations for many important 
educational approaches and training programs 



3. General lack of feedback and adjustment .(renewal) 
systems in most training programs 



Training Complexes/Teacher Centers'^ Phase 2 

In addition to being char:ged with developing recommendations for^ 
future Office *of Education program directions, Task Force 72 was given 
•a modest amount of money tp support existing projects in stab jrecf areas 
under -study, and to stimulate new tirial projects in some of the 
education approaches that were, identified by th^ grou^ as important . 
directions for teacher education. .As indicated earlier, the structural 
pilots weretpontinued but because there was almost complete agreement 
among Task^orce participants that; trainifig priorities -for centers 
should be determined locally, the functional pilots, were »phase^ .out. . ^A' 
serteS'^of new training complex pilots \4fe stlr^ed-Stiid^ time wf€h an 
emphasis on collaborative development among tfte majqf constitu^ncres 
xh teacher education, of training progr^s that would take place- on hot; 
real turff rather than in some artificial neutt^l territory. \^ 

Following ^are brief descriptions of the'projects supported under 
tbis Second phase of training complex development. , Although they 
received ^minimal funding-^^about $50,000 per year — many flQurished 
and most still exist. The ^descriptions are included because they 
provide capsule outlines of tKe importarit "oifiginallV elements of 
each of^the pilots and clearly illustrate the^4iversity of character— 
that, has since become a -hallmarlc of .cente^in^. ^2 ^ 

Collaboration/Complex^ Pilots ' . - 

Appalachian State ifriiversity, Boone, Nc*th Carolina. The 
Appalachian State Teacher Center — goveicned by an Advisory Committee 



^u-A— ; - i - ^i.^ 

composed school community, and^ university people — will continue 
to be a resource center for experimentatioh, for dqnO'^opment o^*' S 
workable\nodels to replace trld^itional prdgrams of pireservice ari& ' ^ 
4ffservice\ training> and for the continuous training of teachers ; . 
ina totally integrated (university/community-college/school/. 
communityA learning laboratory that emphasizes the particular 
needs of rural Appalachians^ One trailing model already is 
opera tionalV the, teaching<rearning tearf). Each teajn is composed 
of a college supervisor, an experiencecj teacher, a first-year 
teacher, 'a -student teacher, a studen1?kide, and their pupils. On ' 
a one-to-oae\basis, the team cooperatively develops new teaching 
approaches ancl articulates the necessary competencies. These 
approaches then are tr^ed by the trainees in public schools. The 
Teacher Cente^ also has established cooperative arrangements with 
the Regional Education Laboratory of th^ CArolians and Virginiar (RELEV) , 
the Learniilg Institute of North Carolina (LINC) , the Department of 
Public Ins^ruqfipn, the North Caroli:i}a Association of Educators, 
the TTT, 
and FoTi 



t.\ County Pro^ectfe. 



tlie iJighthouse School/ and/^|:he Alamance County, -Winston-Salem, 



Louisyill¥ 
Urban Educ^tio 
University qf 
that will orga: 
and trianing t( 



Public Schools, Louisville, Kentucky. The Louisville 
Center will join t^e Louis^^ille Public .School , the 
entucky, *and the University of Jliouisville' in a unit 
ize and coordinate programs. of research, developtnent , 
deal with thS^most critical problerti^ facing urban 
education. Loilisville (through its site-concentratioa ^Project Focus) 
already has begbn to coordinate federal programs with dv^er^pping 
objectives— such* Teacher Corps>, COP, Project Transition, Follow 
Througlr, School) Desegregation Project IV, Head Start, Title I, and^, 
various voca-fibAal education programs — in o^der to fociis all effort^' 
directly on t>rob£ems. Already it has become obvious .that much 
can be done toward more effective' educational programs. Through 
cooperative efforts of several schools*, the Louisville Urban Education 
Center will furtiher this effort; and will contribute its various 
resources, completing centers, ^nd other support systems. 

Portland State University, Portland, Oregon. The Portland Area 
Coinplex for Education (PACE) will be" developed by the School of 
Education .at Portland State University, the Portland public schools, 
and' various othe r 'private and public agencies (including <the North- 
west Regional Edicational Laboratory, the Portland City Cduncil, the 
, Orje^on Depa^cxtment of Public^ Instrucl^ion, Model Cities, Museum of 
^ Science and Industry, Portland Communit^^ College, TTT, EPDA Read^ng- 
. language Arts Program, Wyethaeuser Lumber Company/ the American 
Institute of Arciitects, Tethonix Corporation, the Union of ' '"^ J 

Apprenticeship Training Program, the Georgia^^-Pacif ic Company, 
the Portland Chapter of the AFT, and the'PTA). This center will make 
an in-depth needs assessment of previous educational efforts, and will 
establish the pifocess both for the completion of resources to meet 
these needs for |the vehicle for communication of resources. 
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Cleveland Public ^hgols, Cleveland, Ohio. The Cleveland Teach^ 
Center will provide allele fb]p- effective Collaboration and coordina- 
tion of resources among various^ educational ijistitutions in this area.— 
^including the schpor system, teacher unions, ,f>TA, Cleveland Federation 
of principals and Supervisors, and the Cleveland Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Society for Training and Development. It not only will provide a 
ppminunicition systefh, but also will serve as a delivery system for train- 
ing services needed . in tlie, area. During tjj^e .first year, "mini-projects" 
involving about fifty ^trainers will ^be ope'Vationalized to provide ' 
V active- case-study data for the planning staft.- " 

' # / ► 

In addition- to gaining responsibility for continuing the development 
of the Training Complex Program, Task Force 72 was asked by the Commis- • 
.sibner to work with the Elerrrentary Education Models that had been initiated 
and' sponsored by the National Center for Education^ Research. 13 These 
Models had been evolving for two years and had essentially developed 
plans for totally reforming elementary teacher education alor^g systematic 
and competency-based lines. Despite the lack 9f a solid, dependable 
financial support base, this group of ten projects had a profound effect 
on a number of Fedea^al programs .and became one of the most , influential 
forces in American teacher education. Becaus,e .the kind of large-scale 
support ^that would be required for fully ^^in^lementing these models was 
not provided, a great deal of -time ^d discussion was .qievoted to finding 
alternative ways to continue the outst^ding work that was started byo 
the ^projects. Because of the almost equally high popularity of the 
training complex/teacher center and the -Elementary Mbdels, and the many 
pote^itially reinforcing relationships t'hat coul<5, exist between the two, * 
Task Force 72 pfovideS mini-grants to each of the Models with the simple 
requirements that they "cultivate .^^leir service area" regardp.ng the ^ 
teacher center concept and explore the implications of th^^^nter con- . 
cept for the further development and impJ.ementation of the Elementary 
Modeds' and vice versa. Although funds were r>ot sufficient for full 
scale center installation— -averaging a modest ''$15,000 per annum— all of 
the- projects launche(J a series of developmental activities focusing on 
the teacher center and many of them started cent4rs which still .exist 
today.' Following are brief descriptions of six Sf these centers ""as th^y 
looked during the days o£ Task Force 72. ' * ' 

Oregon State System^^of Higher -Education , Monmouth, Oregon. The 
Oorvallis School District, the Oregon College of Education, Teaching 
» Research, Oregon State University, ^d representatives from the Statfe/ 
Department of Education will form tKe .nucleus of the Oregon Pilot Train- ' 
mg Cooperative. , In addition to implementation of proeedu^eS for coordi- 
nation of this cooperative ventureTwork at the center during the-~^irst ' 
year will include -both programmatic and longitudiijal planning foi^ the 
center, development of baseline data on current iifservice education pro- * 
grains and training-_material£, and compl*etion of a position paper on 
statewide coordination of teacher centers and on l;Lnkages to preservice 
teacher education and to ini-tial certification. J 



.University of Houston, Houston, Texas. .The Houston Teacher Centner ^ 
working with the Regional Service Centers, E^rofessional organizations, 
pj;J>Hc schools, a^id area universities— serves as a prototype developmental 
/^ff^^ for the Teacher Centers being developed in Texas, ^nd for coopera- 
tive efforts between them and the Texas Education Renewal Cen.ter;-^T>roject 
(a major pilot described above) . This planning will include needs assess- 
ment^ specification of expertise, resources, training modules for develop- 
mental afesistan'ce, eind organizational structure. 

Florida State University, Jj^lahassee, Florida. The Florida State 
Teacher Center, an collaboratio^Kith the State of Florida and sevepl • 
public school districts,, is developing a -Teacher Center focused on pro 
^fsion of a nucleus for a netvoric of Portal Schools. A two-phased opera- 
tion will determine operational Competencies needed by,the cadrefe in^e , 
Portal school Network .> For teachers who mov,e from ^^^^ ' 
Wronment into reguld^^ schools in their districts, 1°^'^^ ^"^"^"^ . 

. and necessary support will be provided. ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^!;!" ^^^^^3 
aiven to two major areas 6f teacher competence: (1) human-relations 
Seincies, with en^hasi. on those that enable ^f-™-//J^.°' 

, -disadvantaged pubils, and (2) the competencies "^^^ . t° J^^^- ^" 

• structional technology for optimization of the PupUs learning 
environment. 

' University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia, The University of Georgia, 
working with the State Department of Education and a local school system, 
is. designing an innovaa-ve and self-re generative competency-based in- 
sfrvIce^eJcher center. This center-utiUzing various resources wi^iin 
Srcommunity and producing needs materials-will conduct continuous 
feedback studies for the development of an exemplary center that is 
. SSible and practical for implementation at local levels throughout the 
state. 

' Teachers College, Columbia University, New York. ^JJj^.^^^J^^^^^L 
University Teacher Center is developing a network of school and teacher 
education programs that will work together to offer both preseryice- and 
inservice training, 'l^is network will utilize competehcy-ori.ented in- 
structional sys-tems. .In addition, a learning-resource center and a 
' -rSurce-management team will help u^er school districts to assess and 
to meet local ^needs^ » ^ , ' ' 

university of Wisconsin, Madi'son, Wisconsin. _The University -of Wis- 
■ consinieacher center is building upon the work of theO^iscoflson Elemen- 
Seacher Education Project (WfiTEP) , which produced specifications 
'^flaribiUty studies for cornpetency-basel^' individualized inservic^ 
teacher education. In'addition to providing facilities for this tram 
ina the cepter will estcijalish a learning-resource center,, provide 

• ■' •Sc^^fcalWst^^^^ to l^al^school districts -throughout the state and 

provide-.a center- that will Se^e tije State, Department of ■ Public In 
st'ruction as a pilot for other centers that, are to be developed 
throughout the state. . , 
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Teacher Support , • ' 

Ironically, throughout most of the early history of training com- 
plex and teacher center development (and for most OE teacher educatiori 
ajTd school-related programs) teachers and teacher organizations had 
little voice in what happened. . A number of reasons can be offered to 
explain this contradiction, e.g., high emphasis wa§ given at that time to 
, strengthen particilpation of minority groups , large-scale Federal involve- 
ment 'in education reform had only recently begun; .priority was given to 
preservice teacher education; and state and local agencies were most • 
common major grantees; and several influential member? of Congresfe were 
opposed to contracting with professional associations. • 

Task Force 72, along with several other Office of Education pro- 
grams, sought to change, this most undesirable state of affairs. Teacher 
representation was required on the governance bodies of 'all projects 
supported by Task Force funds; also, several .projects were started to 
. increase teacher involvement in policy ,dervelopment and in the planning, 
operation, and evaluation of teacher training programs. T?he most notable 
of these projects, developed in cooperation with the National Education 
Association ^d supported through a grant to' the Washington s€ate Educa- 
tion Agency, was entitled Teachfer Designed Reform in- Teacher Education. 
Its activities are well documented in. its two major publications: 
Teacher Designed" R&f orm in Teacher Education^ ^ and Teacher Designed Re.- 
form in Inservice Education . -^^ A ma-inr .=^-Ap „as taken regarding similar 
input into USOE policy development with the -formation of the Teacher's 
National Field Task Force on Education Inprovement and Reform, which was 
asked to critique the Educational 'Renewal Concept, described in the 
following section. More* details' are included on pages 13-14. - 

* ^1 

Educational Renewal 

The next phase of EPDA teacher center development -was part of one 
of the most notorious episodes in OE history"! It was one of the key 
elements of an ambitious 'reform strategy calle^ '"Educational Renewal"^- 
a program concerned with the more effective integration of ^a large number 
of discretionary Federal training programs into the Nation's schools. /it 
was to begin with 200 systems and eventually expand to include all those 
with substantial Federal ^upport.. ' 

•'Educational renewal" was defined at that time as the pro$:ess by 
which a school maintains^ continuous growth toward maximally effective 
service to its students and community. Inyolved were needs assessment/ 
definition of goals, program planning and inplementation, and the evalua- 

and over again in a never-ending cycle 
of progressive change, office of Education plans for the FY 72 budget 
placed "the highest administrative priority. . .on ^combining programs and 
otherwise removing bureaucratic impediments at the Federal level\ so that, 
sohool districts and colleges" may more easily combine and package these 
programs^ in ways that .meet their own needs. "1^ 
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•Ehe Teacher Center was to be the critical element in the design for 
Educational Renewal • It was seen as the "nerve center" which would 
orchestrate the many diverse programs that would be brought together 
under.^Renewal. The center would provicfeL a wide range of . resotarces for 
training personnel on all levels, focvfsing, on the trainees' most ^ 
pressing instructional problerns, and affording an opportunity^ fo^ lJHttici- 
pant^' to share, experiences with one another. There would be a teacher 
center at eacl)^ local renewal site and in each State educational agency? 
it was anticipated that, in time, a national network of these centers 
would b^' esta^lisl\ed. ^ The local teacher center would function under the 
aegis of ^the Educatipnal Renewal Site Council, but would be^ separate 
organizal^on . managemei)t team would be responsible for operation of the 
center, and one or more trai'^iing te^^ms would plan -and facilitate the train- 
ing experiences. A state I6vel resource and development assistance team 
would identify local innovations, and effective practices and ^i^sseminate 
information about them' to al4 renewal centers and to the local education 
agencies and institutioiis of higher education in the home state. There 
•would be a resident center staff, given special preparation for their 
roles / supplemented' by human relations specialists, community members 
as trainers, and other kinds of teachfer educators/ as needed, from ar^a 
schoQls and universities. The cfenters would offer a wide range of le^n-^ 
ing' experiences, including a curriculum Resource library and classroom 
facilities. Hands-on experience woulcj be given priority. 

' ' Plans for implementing the educational renewal strategy were well 
advanced by the spring ot 1972~at the height of, -and often in cooperation 
with program development under Task Force 72. State Educational Renewal 

.Coordinators were appoiiT^t^d, criteria for the selection of local renewal 
sites were formulated, and guidelines and*a schedule for awarding planning 
grants.for all pl^ipes to be involyed were drafted. The Bureau of Educa- 
tional Personnel Development was transformed into the National Center for 
the lihprovement of Educational Systems (NCIES) , which was to administer 
the new program. OE wa^ ready to launch its ambitious new program 
which, with teacher centers at their core, would help reform the schools 
of the Nation. • ' 

♦ ' 
A. Teacher Center Division was established in NCIES, *and educators 
across ,the Nation began tp develop proposals fox "teacher-centered 
renewal cfenters." .Hundreds of.JLetters poured into the new division 
offering advice about the teacher center concept. The mail was so 
heavy and so substantive that a special outside group of educators-»-most , 
of them with proven reputations in the area of educatiortal change— „_^^ 
was formed to study it and other significant material on the siabject. - 
Six national Fifeld Task "ioTC^s on Impi^ovement and Reform in American 
Education weire also started to markedly iStep* up OE's effort to involve 
constituentB in the development of ,FedisraJ. programs. Thfe Field Task 
Forcesbrought together a national cross-section of ^pacesetters froift the 
major 6pnstituencies of American education — teachers. State Education 

' Depctrtmenta, the community, school administrators and supervisors, higher 
education, and advocates of the basic subjecj^s ^taught in the schools — 



,,for an 18-month analysis of the key concepts underlying current training 
program policies, and morr^mportahtly, to help 'develop more effective 
means for ^achieving systematic- educational improvement and reform. The 
high-powere<^ groups were asked- to critique the Educational Renewal Plan 
and to generally advise the Office ^n how Federal education programs 

-mi-ght- be, administered'more .effectively. * \^ 

_A11 of ^the Task Forces-^operating with little substantive direction 
for OE — ^mphasized the importance of 'Staff development and the need to 
make, training programs more systematic, self-renewing and relevant to 
locally identified needs^. The groups representing teachers and higheii^ 
education recommended that highest priority be given to teacher and .pro- 

^fessional development centers. Inside Out^ ^ and Obligation for Reform^ ^ 
Became landmark publications for their relative constituencies and laid 
out much of the conceptual foundation for the new Teaehelr Center Program.. 
All of the reports were especiall y impo rtant in that they were not 
written by isolated scholars.,, but were a synthesis of the existing 
thought and policy positions of the major organizations concerned' with 
teacHer edticatioh~as well as that of .the -outstanding individuals who 
represented those groups. Because the Education Renewal Program' was 
abojcted in the middle of the- *ask Force's life span, the proposed 
Reniswal supported teacher center network which was' to relate to most OE ^ , 
categorical and discretional programs, was lost. -There would be a five- 

-year 1u1;L before the new Teacher Center program would again cause the concept 
to command OE-wide and Nationwide attention. 

For a vai-iety of reasons that will not jDe discussecJ here,*^^ the* . » 
Educational Renewal strategy was stopped short by the Education Amend- 
ments of 1972.- Ironically, a Congress which was becoming increasingly 
sympathetic to the needs of teachers and to the teacher center concept 
decided, for a number of reasons unrelated to teacher centers, to cancel 
a program that*wo uld have" pu€ teacher centers in 200 of our most important 
school systems. The conplicated plans that had been hurriedly developed 
by many States and local education agencies and sent to NCIES were 
shelved and have become part of the OE' teacher center archives and re- 
sotorce library. . ^ 

It must be pointed* out, however , 'that the; new Teacher Center Program 
(which is described in detail in Chapter IX) although having many of the.J^ 
same characteristics as the renewal teacher center, i.e., handsel 
experiences, <i;rriculum development, emphasis' on current' needs, shared 
resources, tod the like, it is different in- what is' probably the most 
important aspe^"af**:a i^n^fri governance.^ The new centers will focus 
t^ch more on n^d^f^s perceived by classroom teachers, .and much more of ^» 
the training curriculum development that takes place in centers will 
be done by teachers. 

* 

Furthermore, most of the requirements for teacher involvement are 
written into the nevr-^Teacher Center Law*, while EPDA, the aUthorizatSbn 
under which rene^l teacher centers would have been established, was 
only a vehicle^ for them and not enacted for that specific purpose. " ' • 
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The Sy stein Pilots arid the National Survey 

The National Teacher Center Pilot Program and "the National Teacher 
Center Project were started by NCIES. in 1971— at about njbhe same time that 
the first plans for "Educational Renewal were being formulated* The 
Pilot Program was started ^o ft^t several systeirtwide .center models 
could bemadded to the existing list of small specialty centers started by 
Task Force 72. The Teacher Center Project grew out of the need to more 
thoroughly assess the extent and nature of teacher centering in the 
United States* . 

The new Pilot Program encouraged State education agencies and l4Dcal 
education agencies and- tiniversities to work together to establish 
a con^rehensive teachei^-training capacity that would be more respons,ive 
to pviblic school needs. Four sites were selected to pioneer the program: 
The Bay Area Learning Center (BALC) in northern California; the Rhode 
Island Teacher Center C RITC) in Providence, Rhode Island; the Texas Cen- 
ter for 'the Improvement of Educational Systems (TCIES) centered in Aus- 
•tin, Texas; and the Ceftter for Educational Advancement (CEA) in Washing- 
ton, D.C. The criteria for their selection as pilots were based upon a 
complex mixture of political, personal, professional, and fiscal factors, 
with the most important relating to BEPD exjperience and program- readiness 
cind a need to develop a program with maximum variation regarding system 
coverage. The Bay Area.project was a local program combining the resources 
of the school districts of Berkeley, O^land, and San Francisco; the Rhode 
Island site was intended to foster a closer association between the exist-^ 
ing"uni varsity system for teacheif' preparation and pviblic schools through 
the State department of education; the Texas project — a multi-faceted 
State network of local teacher centers — represented diverse educational 
lnterestes> and^socic^economic levels, and variations in size of school ^ 
districts; and* the Washington,' D.C. project was chosen to represent a^ 
single urban system. Basically, it was expected that the differing pilot 
sitfes would serve to test the validity of foiar approaches or possible 
solutions to significant problems in education. • ^ « 

The first of these approaches, the deliyery of validated practices 
and processes, would^ encourage the increased application of education 
research findings in the classroom* Prior to this time, very little of 
,th$, new knowledge being, generated, by the labs and centers and other • 
federally and state-supporfed' research projects had been utilized^and 
it was expected that the teacher centers would serve as a conduit into 
the public school systems they iserved, Dxiring the second year of the 
programs, this object was reinforced as each of the pilots ^received a. 
special grant from the National Center for Educational Research to ^ 
develop 'a systemat^-C delivery sy^stem for new products. Secondly, teacher 
.centers were to play a, major role in the In^'rovement of the quality and 
delivery of inser^ice education. If there was one thing that all educa- 
tors seemed to agree about, it was that most inservice education was 
relatively useless, and that, given its high importance, ^serious 
efforts yere needed to upgrade the quality. Teacher centers, with "their 



high involvement of the teachers themselves, sfeemed to be the ideal 
starting place for refom. The third emphasis involved ^the role of 
teacher centers in promoting better needs assessment and priorities assign 
ment in local education. The fourth and last idea to be tested by the 
teacher centers was their potential for faciliting collaboration among all 
major education constituencies and institutions concerned with st^ff 
development. - \ ^ 

/I : 

OE felt that little direction or predetermined structure should be 
imposed on the teacher center sites so that individual center development 
would relate more closely to gtate and local needs and the program as a ' 
whole would be more likely to^end up with a greater variety of expedience. 
Thus, the requirements for the__pilots were broad in nature: 

1. to assure ^at those to bp served by the p^ogr^ . > " \ 

participate in fomulating , policy ^ * . 



^ 2. to develop and maintain an evaluation capability f 

3. to- assure that at least three kinds of institutions 
(universities, public schools, and State education 

' departments) would contribute to the planning and 
execution of teacher training * 

4. to engage in systematic pre funding planning 

5. to ensure management support at the highest- institutional 
level 

^ , • 6. to assure a coordinated information delivery system 

Within the confines of these general requirements, the four pilots 
developed totally individual images. Detailed descriptions of the 
experiences of*4:hree o£ them are included in Chapter's IV, V, and VI. 

The National Teacher Center Project and the Leadership Training 
Institute for Educational Personnel Development ^ 

Although receiving relatively modest grants for assuming eno;romous 
r.esponsibilities, the Syracuse Teacher Center project and ti^e Leadetship 
* Training Institute (LTI) at the Univer'sity of South Florida,^ weo^ key con- 
tributors to a myriad of activities related to many of the programs' 
described '•in this and later sections of the Commissioner's Report 
and both played very significant roles in the development of teacher 
centers in this nation. 

I 

The National Teacher Center Project, direcjbed by Sam Yarger, Wots 
'started to iead the way to a more' thorough analysis of the status of 
teadier centers in the United Stat9s. Although a great number and variety 
of centers haS been operating in this country .for many years, little vas 
knowii regarding ^-their actual extent or character. Because of the 
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popularity of the teacher center concept.' and the great need for finding 
ways to improve inservice 'education, the NCIES staff felt that it was 
essentia^that existing teacher/teaching experience be as fuiry examined 
as possJle. The principal results of the national survey are included 
in Chapter III. 

In addition to developing the most substantial collection of data 
'to date on teacher centers in the United States, the project produced 
or co-produced a series of special reports on teacher centers, including: 
the final EPDA "lessons learned" paper^^ on the subject; Teachin<? Centers; 
Toward the State of the Scene, A Special TeaSher -Center Issue of the 
Jovarnal of Teacher Education, An informal report on centers for the 
President's Advisory Coxincil on EPD. In addition, the project developed 
a comprehensive technical assistance package for teacher center deyelopers 
and led in the articulation of the most widely used Typology of Teacher • 
Centers (outlined in Chapter III, pp. 41-45 ). ^ , . 

# • . 

To completely detail the important cont^butions of 1:he Leadership 
Training Institute would by itself require sfeveral volumes. The Institute 
under the very capable leadership of B. 0. Smith (who was Senior author 
and editor pf Teaqfheir's for the Real World so prominantrly mentioned in 
relation to trairfing complexes, and Donald Orlosky at the University 
of South Florida, was the major link between the Office of Educa1:ion. 
programs discussed in this report and the field. Just to list a few of 
the Institute's remarkable cohtributions: - co-sponsored and organized the 
National Field Task Forces on Educational Improvement and Reform, oo- 
sponsored, organized and'qpnducted the First National Conference on 
Teacher Centers; Coordinated a two-year series -of seminars^ for the OE 
Teacher Center Pilots; Sponsored and Conducted ^:heFinai^ Lessons Learned 
Conference for the National Train^-ng .Complex Program; sponsored and 
'^^bonducted a large number of Task Force 72 activities; and 'sponsored a 
long list of -special topic studies and papers, e.g: Teacher Centers: ' ^ 
Who's In Charge , and The Summer Institute Report on Educa tional Reform. 
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Unpublished report on teacher centers by Joseph Young, who is « 
currently with The Teacher Education Division of National Ir|s^itute 
of Education. ' o i * 



These pilots are exploi;ed in detailed in chapters 5; 6, '7. , y' 

Materials related to the teacher Center involvement of. those progr^jmsi 
subported^by the Education Development Aot are included in the "'f^] 
•^^Op^ teacher center resource \ibrary. r \ 

Ml' reports of the NDEA National N^stitUte for Advance Study in 
Teaching Disadvantaged Youthf afeSft-^ile in ^he central offices 
of the American Association \f. Colleges for Teacher Education, 
One ^Dupontr Circle, Washington, D.C. 20036. ■ 

Smith, B. Otl^el, Saul B. Cohen, and Xrther Pearl. Teachef^ for the 
Real World . Washington, D; C.: Amera^^an Association of Colleges 
tot Teacher Education, 1969. 

A copy of an'anotated directory of the-centers localed in- the h 
United States is included in the OE teacher . center resource library 

Smith. B. 0.,/ op. Cit ., pp. 95-io9. ' - : 

The National Ad. Hoc Committee on training complexes recommended 
a program support level of $5 billion. 

Teacher Training . Newsletter of USOE Task Force •'72 Teacher Center 
Network, Washington, D.C. (discontinued, but copies, of ' all * 
editions available for study in OE Teacher Center Reference File.) 

All majo.r* reports of Task Force 72 are included in OE Teacher Center . 
Resource Library. . * . 

Woodruff, Phillip. Task Force 72 and the Classroom Teacher Look at 
Educktional Reform , p. 17. ' • 

Schmieder^, A'Aen A., and Stephen Holowenzak. "Consortia"* (in 
Competency-Based Teacher Sducajbion ,^ Houston and ^owsam, eds, SRA, 
Palo Alto, Cali*f. 1972.) . ' , . \ 

Models developed at the following places had, complelzed^wo years of 
planning and^ feasibility ^studies: Columbia University ^^^Michigan 
, State University, University of Georgia, University of Toledo, 
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of Higher Education, University -of Massachusetts J Uniyersit^of 
Pittsburgh, and Syracuse University. i 
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II. INSERVICE 'EDUCATION AND ' TEACHER; CENTERS 

t 

Sam J. larger , ^ , 
Syracuse University - . ' 



Most educatorl5 recognize that teacher centers are in some way a subset 
/inservice education. Although there have been , many efforts to conceptu- 
alize if hot, cl^a^ly/defii^Ke both, there is still little clarity regarding ^ 
their relative:' natures^ This chapter will in^troduce and briefly explore 
some questions that will almost siirely have td'be confronted by' anyone who 
hopes to understand ^irOier of the concepts. Hopefully, it will also stimu- 
late^ some thoughtful consideration of how educators can best bridge this 
consnunication gap. The .author views this as' important, because if teacher* 
centers ^re. ever to deliver &n the promise they 'hold, they must be developed 
in relation to well conceived, comprehensive inservice education programs. 
^To develop centers in isolation from all other -related ifiservic^. activities 
'wouLu be not only inefficient, but also ignorant. ' / 

This chapter is organized around five questions—the answers to which 
sJiould provide a better understanding of both concepts and the ii»elati<Dnships 
that exl^t between them. The questions are: / 

' ' ' ' ' i 

• \Vhat is inservice education? . ^ 

" \ • IVhat dp we know abo.ut it? 

- • What is a teacher center? * * 

• How do' teacher centers and inservice educa- 
tion relate to each other? 

• What "are the conShon issues to be faced? i ' :^ 

Wl^at Is Inservice Education? 

Discussion regarding inservice edtication can generally be characterized 
as occurring in a near constant state of fuzziness. So many of the terms 

'that are' bandied about elicit different meaning? from different people. 

;^Iiathe;:» 'thair communicating, they confuse. Perhapscthis comes from a sincere 
effort on the part of educators to develop a professional language that, 
although not communicating precisely, does not raise hackles each tim^ 
particular therms are usfed. ^ While * Jerome Bmaner might define such words and 
phrases as concepts without attributes, one's next door neighbor woiild simply 
label them as jargon. Regardless, the' debilitating condition, does exist, 
not only for educational language in general, but especially for the ver- 
nacular of inservice educations 

"* ' <■ 

In recent years, the describing and defining of inservice education 
and its maiiy possible elements has become a popular sport. A gre^t abundance 
of new words^^and terms have been introduced into the game, ^ew have had 
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substantial acceptance. Probably Hass"'- offers as good a short definition 
as anyone: ^ . . , , 

- * ' Broadly conceived, inservice education includes all ; 
activities engaged in by the professional personnel 
during their service and designed to contribute to V 
imprdvement on the job. . 1 

Although a,t first reading this definition appears to be very brdad, it doe?, 
nonetheless, provide some useful constraints. It includes all categories of 
professional personnel, but only embraces those who are actively employed. 
Likewise, all types of inservice activity are covered, but only if ^ they are 
intended to "contribute to improvement on the job . " - 

■ I 

Toward Precision - . . ' 

— f ■ — f 

Working within a broad, inclusive rather than narrow, exclusive defini- 
tion for inservice education is necessary but not sufficient for talking 
either intelligently or precisely about such important Jiopics as governance, 
delivery,' content, process,>| and finanqing. Thi^ is equally true whether one 
wants to. talk about an. iilservice program in general, or whether one wants 
to delve 'into the more specific mysteries of teacher centers. ^In an effort' 
to provide a- more articulate basis for discussion, a t^ology of inservice' 
education is offered for .the reader's consiiieration.^ ^(A typology for 
teacher centers is included in the following chapter. ) 'This typology focuses 
on the various I'oles of^ iijiservice personnel and on the maj'or purposes of ^ 
ixiservice- education. This framework includes: ^ \ - ■ 

* 1. /ob-embedded inservice education is programming 
that occurs within the context of a teaQher'g' 
fulfilling his/her assigned responsibilities. 
, It is directly related to the provision of 

, skills .that can be translated into working with 

children, \deyeloping classr.ooro materials, and/or " - ^ 

planning ciirriculum. . ' ♦ % * ' 

' 2, Job-related inservice education is p^granMng 
•that is either 4iraptly_or indirectly related 
^ to. the provision I or skills 'fbr the PQirforraance ^ , . 

^ of a teacher's primary responsibility of in- ' > i 

structing eliildren.' It may result In the 
acquisition of dire^ly applicable skills, or 
' it, may provide dor^tent that, while not directly ' ^ ' 
-applicable, is clearly related. Job^related 
^ inservice trairiing c^oes not occur within the - , 

context of the instruction, of "children. 

3. Professionally-related ^ inservice education , > ^ 
focuses on those asi)ects of a te^cher^s role 
. which are. clearly required,* but are not ^directly 
related to the instruction of children.' In every 
sense, however, they relate to "professional" ' ' - 
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!> " * • • attributes which generally differentiate- teach- 
ers from others who work in schools. Such train- 
^ ing jnight focus on parent conferences, coiranvmity- 

, t -'based education programs, legally mandated record 
^ keeping, and a long list of professionally related 
responsibilities . 

4* f Mpbility-related inservice ' education ig primarily 
^.designed to prepare the teachei* to assume a neV 
^Fosition andy/pr obtain a new credential. Although 
fusually relateti to "upward'; mobility, it need* not 
*tie. Programs^at facilitate the transition from 
' ^ provisional to permsbent certification and from 
teabher to administrator, and from teacher to 
• • specialist, ^ are common examples of this kind .of 

inservice* education. ^ ^ ' ' 

( 

5 . Personally-related inservice education is charac- 
terized by Its emphasis on helping the partici- 
pant become a more effective person 'rather than 
q, more effective professional. Implicit, in this^ 
type of inservice is ,that the more secure and ' , 
wen-adjusted a person is, the better teacher 
' , that person will be. l^ically, this 'type of"^ 
inservice programming will be self-selected and 
on occasion even self -directed. ^ 

This analytical frjamework for discussing inservice education* can be use- 
ful in several ways. First, it forces consideration of the important rela- 
tionship in program development between actual ^teacher roles and mogram - 
purposes. It also provides some relatively tangible .guidelines wShin which 
to examine many of the issues tha.t will be encountered by program dWeloper^. 
If, for example, one wants to talk about programs that carry colleg A credit 
and lead toward some type of certification, he or she is dealing witlr,. 
"mobility-related" inservice education. Yet, within the sme contextXone 
,can talk about "personally-related" programs, such as invofving one's s\lf 
in some type*of interpersonal or group process designed to enhance one's \ 
sensitivity to receiving feedback from others. Learning about a new reac^' 
ing prpgram that ie to be used in one's dist^^fii would be "job-related, 'J 
whereas programs that enhance one's ability tofleal with parents would be 
"professionally-related," The list could go onj The point is ^thsLt us 
issues of governance, finance, and others are brought to the fore, 'this, 
typology offers programmers more "power of precision" in dealing with them 
and in arriving at workable solutions. A bondition', unfortunately, that ■ 
inservice educators and "teacher "centerers" have not had in the pdst. 



What Do We Know About 
InservTce Education? 



- Inservice educatlm Is .certainly not wanting for attention or study* 
Nidiblson and Joyce, ^ in a recent review of the literajture, identified more 
thaSr 2,000 books,' periodical^, and unpublished papers that were related to 
inservice education. They noted, howe^er^ that 
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. J . there is^ only a handful of works that deal with 
inservice ir^- any* sort of corapreh^ensive i^anner. The 

igority of -reports »and articles are on the lowest ' / 
^level of generality. ... (p. 4) ' 

They also/ concluded that the level of empirical research is primitive. Even 
so, a reVlew of selected wbrks' provides a useful perspective for any m6re 
speeifio examination of inservice education and teacher centers. Included 
are wol^ks ' relating to : ' * 4^ ^ 

1. The magnitude of "the enterprise 

^2. The elements of successful inservice- education 

^ 3. Cooperation and shared decision-making 

4. Financing . ^ . 

5. Legislation . ■ * 

6. Teacher centers.; 

^ iJlagnitucfe . — Inservice education is presently xjonducted by ^ vast and 
complex array of organization^, institutions, and speci^ists. Any realis- 
tic attempts tp understand or alter its nature must first confront its mas-^ 
- sive (andmushy) size.' Even though it Is , most ''often viewed negatively,'^ 
and althoiagh many apparently regard it as though it did not exist, inser- 
vice education is, irrfact, alive, all aiTOund, and very, very abundant. 

In a recent report on inservice education, it was pointeSkoat that 
over halt of all the teachers in the United States presently nblfl a master's 
" ^ degree, with about 5 percent having received a doctorate. Unders^feanding ^ 
that a great deal of the inservice instruction that a teacher receives has* 
come from college-based and school district-based programs, it ife estimated 
fhat there are 70,000 to 80,000 education prpf^sors, supervisors^ and con- 

'sultants presently engaged as or part-time inservice instimctors". That 

roughly adds up to nearly one instructor for eveuy 25 teachers presently 
employed.. Additionally, there are nearly 100,000 principals and vice p^n- 
cipals^ in the Nation's schools--one for. about every 20 classroom teachers." 
* Assuming that one^ of the tasks performed by principals and vice principals 
is helping teachers ,.±o grow in professional cbmpetence--and even If they 
spend only a fraction of their time iiijthese activities^ the effort would 

sadd another enoiinous dimension to the iMservlce endeavor. .And thfere is 
even more: Nearly 50,000 nonsupervlso?7y instructional personnel, such as^ 

ji^eading instructors, media and communication experts, ^d jpaental heialth , 
specialists, also serve as support personnel — as ll^rvlce instructors — 
for teachers. Thus,, in one way or another, there niay be;^as many as a^ ^ ; 
quarter of a^ million professionals engaged as instructors in *some form 
of ins ervTce^ education. This would add up to about one instructor for .every 
eight teachers! o ' " 

- And t)iese d]^amatic estimates Mo not include the teachers themselves — 
Who may represent^ the single mosj^ important category' of inservice 



instructors~C)r team leaders and other persons in formal or, informal super- 
visory rol6s within 'the' schools ^ Although difficult .to e§tim^te, there are 
probably thousands of teachers who feerve their qolleagues and aides as 
instructors in courses, workshops, and o-^er inservice activities. It 
is clear that many more people are engaged on the instructional end oi* 
inservice education thanks generally thought, that programs have^a myriad 
of forms, and the total enterprise operates on a grand scale. ^ Any attempt " < 
^ to put new structures into plac^ in^the inservice are^a must push their 
way into this Already overloaded enterprise. ^ • * 

Successful Inservice Eduqation . — Recognizing that inservice educa- 
<^tic)n is often negatively viewed, and very generally defined, it is difficult 

to find much^upportive material regarding successful program experiences.' 

One of the best sources of recent vintage is 'Rubin's ImpivDving Inservice 
' Education /^ This is' a collection' of thoughtCul essays which examines 

inservice education in a broad and comprehensive manner. 

^ 'No major researchs^to assess the salient variables in inservice educa- 
'tioh hks ever been initiated.^ Rather, a number of small-scale studies have 
been generated. Lawrence'^ revievfed those studies for the Florida State 
Department of Education. His analysis of nearly 100 worlss suggested 7 
tifiable characteMstics of successful inservice education: - ^ 7' 

1. Individualized inservice education tends to be 
better than single offerings^^for largg^ groups. 

2. Active 4nvol:vement inservice programs tend to 
be better than passive-receptive invol-vement . 

<> 

3. Demonstration of skills with supervised feedback 
' * tends to be "bet teTThan "the. provision of skills 
' ' ta be stored for -future use.-- ' 

' ' -i^' ^ • ^ . 

4,.^ TeacKer-help-teacher inservice tends to be^ "fetter - 
^ ^ ^^than teacher-wbrk-alone JLnservice. . t ^ , 

*• - ^ ^ ' 

I; 5. Inservice that i§ integrated' into a la;rge program 

tends to be more effective than one-shot affairs. * 

^ ' 6,. Inservice. that Tias an emerging design 'with teacher .* ' ' , 
inpu-^ tends to be better than totally preplanned 
inservice". . ^ 

7. Self-initiated inservice tends to be more -el^fec-"" * 
' T>ive than self-prescribed inseiwlce. 

One of th4 most important conclusions thaLcan be drawn from Lawrence's 
amlysis is that jeffective inservice education programs are usiially conceptu- 
alized, designed and dinp]semented at the site-specific level. .Thi9 "where 
lihe rubber meets the a?oad". principle i^erquires any external involvejaent *to 
be lairly" reticent and no more than fa^ilitative. "This higlily draportant 
generalization will be reenrphasized in the teacher center section of this 
^chapter. ' . - . . . ^ 



Cooperation and Shared Decision-Rlaking > — The literature on cooperation 
and shared decision-making in inservice education is practically* nonexis- 
tent. This is in part due to the fact that the idea of haying various con- 
stituents work together in the conceptualization, design, implementation and' 

. governance of inservice programs is of fairly fecent origin. The meager 
literature .that is available tends to be advocative rather thaii 'analytical. 
Although the review of the literature failed to uncover a single study of 
the efficacy of collaboration, Nicholson and Joyce^ suggest that attempts 
at collaboration have increased drainatically for two reasons: 1) there is 
a prevailing belief that the factors to be considered in developing insei;- 
vice programs are so great that no single constituency can adequately deal 
with all of them, and 2) in recent years the control of teacher education 
has beeon^* a major political struggle* These two factors have been stimu- 
lated and influenced by a variety of forces — but several seem to .stand out. 
A significant influence on thinking in American education has come from 
across broad, sqmetimes murky; oceans. 'From Great Britain came the Plow- 
don'report^ advocating the introduction of a more informal education sys- 
tem, and the James report urging that informal teacher training centers 
be created. These imported ideas have been tftinslated by literally thous- 
ands of American educators. , One of the most important effects has beei^ the 
movement toward changing the locus of control for, decision makihg in inser- 
vice education (teacher centers are a good example). Paralleling this has 
been a rise in teacher militancy and in public disenchantment with educa- 
tion. Botlf forces have augered for char(ging the balance of power in educa- 

- tional decision -making. Finally, the Federal government in the late 1960's 
and the early 1970 *s supported programs such as Trainers of Teacher Trainers, 
Career Opportunities Program, Training Complexes, Teacher Corps, Urban/Rural 
School Development, and more recently Teacher Cent'^rs, that were founded 
(and one might add funded) only on a collaborative basis*. 

Some inrportant questions that ^emerge as educat^^rs everywhere seem to be 
advocating and accepting shared decision-making as the way of the future 
include: ^Who.should^be involved? .What role should each play? How do col- 
laborative groups. relate to existing governance groups?. Little light has 
been shed on these questions-*-in fact they are questions that s^re usually , 

not even'.raisea. In thd few citations in tha literature, the views' -are ^ 

clearly mixed and highly political. Rosner-^r- suggests the creation of 
cooperating boards with .advisory powers. David Selden,-^^ felt that col- 
laboration was. beautiful, as long as the majority of those collalborating 
were teachers. The Syracuge-^^ stffdy o'f teacher centers found that an 
amazingly high .degree of the respondents re|)orted collaborative arrange- 
ments. But because the study was not designed to analyze these arrange- 
ments, there is little information about their nature or relative effec- 
tiv^ess'. In a broader paper on inservice education, Joyce and Weil'^'+ 
noted that programs that were collaboratively organized (often teacher 
.centers), typically had 1) external funding, -2) affiliation with one or 
more institu1>ions of higher education, and 3) a location in or near ^ a la,rge 
city. Thus it appears that the best, the literature can suggest is that 
collaboration is occurring at axi increasing rate and is being championed as 
an important new^ direction. G'f^n its "Zeitgeist," it is understandable 
that its nature and impact are stil! essentially unknown. . , 
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Financing , — On various occasions, inservice education has ^een referred 
to as the orphan, or even wor^e, the unwanted child of educatiofi. Nowhere 
is this label ,Qo appropriate as* in the domain of program financing, M^ybe * 
the 'most telling fact, and the one that^most accounts for the orphan label, 
is that there'appears to be little or no institutionalized ^financial base 
fo?». inservice education,;. Van Ryn-*-^ surveyed New York State and found that 
only infinitesimal amounts of public school budgets were given to support 
inservice education, ^ Thetfeyracuse^^ study noted that the nearly 200 .school, 
districts surveyed contribilted an a^verage allocation of less than one-half 
of 1 per cent of their budgets for inservice edufeation. Higher education 
institutions reported much higher support levels, but these data are unre- 
liable in that they do not clearly discriminate between hard ^nd soft monies, 
and it is pr<5bable that some of the funds that were reported 'to be. devoted 
to inservice education were also generating tuition, 

' 17 " 

Currently, the Ford Foundation is sponsoring a comprehejisive study ^ 
of t^e cost of inservice education. Not only will the direct costs of pro- 
gram development and client participation be studied, but also the indirect 
costs* of time "away from the job," and^of the relationship ^between trainers 
and increased salary benefits, 

* The sad facts appear to be that at the, present time only paltry amounts 
of" direct resources are available to support' inservice education, and. there 
appears to be little inclination on th^ part of most educational decision- 
makers to provide mare. Given a continuation of the ciirrent funding situa- 
tion, most decisions about inservice education should be "strongly influenced 
by individual participants, since the tuition generated by inservice programs 
constitutes the only substantial financial base for program development. 

But this relatively bleak cost -acnalysis 'brightens slightly when looking 
at inservice-like programs supported by the Federal Government, In recent 
years. Teacher Corps, the Urban/Rural School Development Program, many of 
the ESEA programs, and most recently the ^emerging Tea'cTier Center program 
have all provided considerable resources tor the support of inservice cPro- 
granmng. In several cases, the improvement of inservice education is the 
number ^e priority of the program. However, as helpful as these national 
programs are, they include a small percentage of ^ the Nation *s school systems, 
collectively ^offer only a small part of the funds needed, and, possibly most 
important, they^haye not been institutionalized into educational budgets, * 
Although these programs may last for, a number of years (Teacher Corpses in 
its twelfth year), they could also be terminated at any time, » Regardless, 
Qne can document a substantial history of Federal programs that have pro-* 
vided useful resources for the^ support of inservice education — especially in 
the areas of support far the disadvantaged, and relative to new trends or 
apprbaches in staff development. 

Legislation , — The rapid increase of interest in- inservice education , 
has also prompted policy analysts to look into the legislative 'state of the 
^scene. The Lawyers^ Committee for Cii{il Rights Under the Law,l^ for exam- 
ple, has compiled a list of all the inservice educational legislation at 
the State l^el that is currently on_the books^ Although no analysis was 
made, the awesome length of the list tells its own story, 
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Pais performed a more analytical probe of State level legislation 

and reach'ed several surprising conclusions: there wasn't a single instance 

of State^ legislation that specifically attempted to deal with educational 

concerns through. ins ervlce education; inservice programs were always linked' 

to specific categorical^ thrusts j and the- evidence reveals a strong need for 

legislation that would support what he call^ ^'omnibus" inservice education. 

finally, he fioted, that 'although States 'differ' widely in the number of 

inservice related provisions on the books, mast tend' to legislate a far* 

greater niimber than^they fundj^^dat was not uncommon for nearly all 

aspects of a 'legislated ^program to be funded except the inservi^je oompon- 

ent. • „ ^' ' . / 

^ ' * - 

As mentioned previ^ou^lj;, there %Lre also a number of federally legis- 
lated programs that provide aid for inservice education. Many of the ESEA 
Titled monies have provisions for whatever staff development is necessary 
to achieve program goals. Although inservice education is not the primary 
purpose of these programs, jln some cases the inservice component is sub- 
stantial. Teacher Carps has evolved to where their major thrust is inser- 
vice education. In fact,, they have supported' a' type of teacher center which'* 
they refer to as a training complex.. The Urban/Rural School Development Pro- 
gram, just ending/ devoted 6 years to the funding of 25 sites 'designed to 
.put teacher edij^cation tin this case inservice education) into the hands of 
local school-community parity boai!ds.* In fact,, in recent years, the feder- 
ally sponsored categorical programs have possibly become the most lucrative 
so\irce for personnel development funds, as money for that purpose has been 
included in legislation^or special education, ' career education, bilingual 
educatign, In&ian education,* metric education, consvjmer education, commiinity 
education, ad infinitum. ^ . ; . - 

Most recently, PL 94-482--popularly called the Teacher Center Bill— 
^ was passed, ,thus establishing* the first Federal prograin where the pj^imary 
purpose is'' to improve the quality of classrocyn instruction through inser- 
vi^ce education.* Providing^for the establishment of teacher centers, this 
program will become, operative in the^fall pr V/inter of 1977. One could say 
that tffiLs new "program demonstrates the Federal government's growing concern 
for inservice, education, yet its birth also marks the termination of the^ ♦ 
broader, more highly funded Education Ptofessions Development Act. Teacher 
center programs will be very site-specific in their organization and pro-' 
.gram development, with the, bulk 'of the decision-making authority vested in , 
administrative boards thsgt Jiiu§t . include a majority of practicing elementary 
S^dr^sScondary teachers. ' . ^ ' ^ ' . ^ 

' . ^ - * ^ . 

Teacher Centers . — The rapidly expandihg iMerest in teaejier centers 
has resulted in an equally rapidly growing body of literature' on the sub- 
ject. Probably the^ single ]Dest *3?eference is a* March 1977 biblibgraphy^O 
distributed by the ERIC Clearinghouse on 'Teacher Education. Crum and her 
associates id^entifi^d oyer 400' publications that refer in some way to teacher 
centers. Breaking them into 29 different subject categories, they found a 
large^; number of items relating to philosophy/xationale/theo^, assessment 
md, evaluation, collaborati'on, and case Studies or descriptions of operating 
centers. * • / , ' ♦ • ' 



The 1974/ Syracuse study offers the n^ost complete empirical view of 
U. S. centers; while Devaney et al.^^-presents a good analysis of places 
aaross the Nation which are oriented toward open education .and the "British 
model" of centering* ^ ' 



Because most teacher center literatur'e is so recent, much of it is. in 
a fugitive mode,* One must look beyond the traditional, scholarly publica- 
tions and books and the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, as many of 
the important documents are in the forin that is f^st becoming the major source 
of new knowledge — the local, stapled. Xeroxed manuscript. 

The single most impressive point that comes through in a review of ^the 
literature is that there is no consensus as to what constitutes a teacher 
center. There doeS; however, appear to be notable trends toward such 'fac- 
tors as the nefed for high levels of teacher input in program development; 
the need ta focus on the ^improvement .of classroom skills; the need for^shayed 
decision-making*; and the need for^the development of unique and Sometimes 
creative instructional delivery systeiHs. 

Sxxmary . — Although the literature on' inservice .education is voluminous 
and rapidly growing, it offers only scant direction for the inservice planner. 
It is iveiy , diverse, short on scholarly analysis,* and there is little sub- 
stantive support for .any particxilar product or practice. It does, however, 
offer some indicators, e.g., 1) the success of inservice education is gener- 
ally a situation specific phenomenon, thus pointing to local level. decision- 
making; 2) collaboration is bere, is being advocated, is not being studied, 
and there's little reason to suggest that it's not an impoi!tant issue; 
3) the fipancjlng of inservice education-ha^-^generally come from the client 
with little contribution from the School district or university; 4) no 
"model" legislation at, any leyel of government ejcists (one analyst views* 
sucb ^legislation a^ essential); and, finally, 5) inservice education, despite 
its unpopularity and vagueness, is a massive, growing enterprise, involving 
thousands, of educational professionals." * ' 

What is a Teacher Center? ^ . . 

A clear, precise definition of a teacher center, like^so many other , ^ 
educational concepts, is difficult to achieve^ And that might be a desir- 
able condition", as' innovative educators have beC9me increasingly aware of the 
fact that the more precise the definition of a new educational approach, th§ 
mor^ firm is the resistance to the acceptance of that definition — and ulti- 
mately to the acaeptance of the concept itself. Thus, it seems that the pne 
and only definition of a jLeacher__center will probably remain elusive ^ at 
least" f6r the foreseeable, future.- 

Although it may be impossible to offer a simple, concise definition or 
a teacherl center, it is possible to establish some generally accepted para- 
meters that ♦make the concept more understandable. Such an endeavor is 
important in that it will enhance the ability of educators and program 
developers to communicate more precisely and effectively when discussing 
teacher centers and dealing with some of the more .controversial and 
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exciting political and program issues that are ^sure to**arise. All teacher ^ 
. centers mu^t have S9me type of organizational structure and most serve some 
function(s), and some guidance relative to these two factors will be pre- - 
sented in the next chap'te?. At this point it se"^ms important to establish 

♦ a mote global ^concept of 'teacher centers, and to 'set the general definitional 
constraints .that will be necessary to understand, not only, existing centers 
but even more importantly, those that are likely to be developed, as a result^ 

^of the new Federal Teacher Ceniier Program.' / - * ^ 

Recognizing on the one hand that educators generally abhor precise 
definitions and consider them as inhibitors to creative programming, and 
on the pther hand that aecurate communication demands gome precision, 
Schmieder etnd Yarger^.^ cautiously offered this definitii^n of a teacher -^ 
center: ' ' ' ' ' 

A teacher center is a place, in situ , or a^hanging 
location, which develops, programs directed at the 
improvement of classroom instruction in which the 
participating -personnel have an opportimity to share 
successes, to utilize- a wide range" of educational 
resources, and to receive training specifically • s 

related to the most pressing instructional problems. 
Programs are primarily for inservice teachers — but 
may involve other kinds of educational personnel as 
. . ~ they relate to the improvement of classroom instruc- 

tion — and usually serve both individual and system- 
' . wide needs* , ^ , • 

Thus, a first cjat suggests that leacher centers c'an be permanently 
. situated or they cSm move around; they exist for the improvemerit of educa- 
tional personnel — especially teachers; participants share and uin?lize^ a 
wide range of resources; they serve bTTth individual and system-wide needs^ 
and^perhaps most importantly, the programs .are ^ecifig^ly related to the 
problems 'Of teaching. ' ^ . • 

PL 94-482, which authorizes the Federally sponsored teacher center pro- 
gram, is a relatively peniiissive piece of legislation but it also has* some 
very important specific re'quirements. Primary among, these relates to thfe 
- ' locu$ for decision-making, and the scope of decisions that can be made. 
^Succinctly, nearly all decisions concerning the operation of a teacher 
centeS^ust occur at the site-specific level, and must not be imposed by 
external authorities, far removed from the scene. Additionally, a majority 
of those empaneled. to- make decisions must, in fact, be potentiaL|§lients of 

♦ the teacher cent/er, i.e., practicing elementary and secondary teachers • 
^finaj-ly,. the policy boards will enjoy, a wide latitude of areas in which they 
can" make program and personnel decisions. This mandate to have decisions 
made as close to the implementation level as possible is entirely consis- 
tent wiih most notions of teacher centers .that have been presented in the 
past. * — ' ' • ^ ' . 

' s ■ ■ ' . ' I/' ' ■ 

It appears, then, that Federally supported* teacher centers will be 

designed for practicing teachers; will be planned aijd to* some extent oper- 

'ated by those teachers; and will be designed to offer programs that will be 



viewed by practitioners as helpful to them for improving the manner ;Ln which 
they perfann their professional tasks. One might well fexpect that the con- 
tent of the program emerging from a teacher center will focus on the improve- * 
^ ment of instructional skills, the development of curriculum and instructional 
' materials, and the refinement of other teaching-related skills. ^ 

Linking the five types of inservice education th^t were presented 
earlier with the emerging concept of a teacher center makes it 'i)ossi'ble 
to postulate the strength of the relationship between teacher center pro- ^ 
grams and different kinds of inservice education. Figure, 1 graphically 
presents these possible relationships. . ' 

. Although any kind of inservice education can occur within a teacher 
center, some 'appear wibve likely to happen than othel's. Job-related inser- 
vice education" is the most likely type of programming, as it is defined 
as relating either directly or indirectly to the provision of skills that 
will help a teacher* improve his/her ability to instruct children. Job- 
embedded inservice education is also likely, though it is recognized that 
American schools have not yet solved many of the problems associated with 
the provision of on-the- jpb training." Personally-related ins'ervice training 
is also likely to occur. The fact that it's self -selected almost ensures * 
its existence, even though the author suspects that a g^eat deal of this 
type of programming will occur outside the content of the teacher center.- 

Although profe^ssionally-rel^ted ineer.vice education is possible withm^ 
a teacher center, it is not as likely to occur, as those previously men-y« ^ 
tioned because it does not emphasize instructional and teaching^ skilldl^^s 
does job-related and Job-embedded prograntaing. Most experts agree that 
teacher centers will focus more on improving teaching skills than on the 
improvement of more general professional responsibilities. 

ft * < " 

Finally, mobility-related inservice education is the least likely to 

occur in a teacher center, though'its occurrence is possible. Many of the 
mobility-related program^ Carry with them specific higher education credit 
and certification requirements, thus suggesting that they are more likely to 
be offered in a more traditional academic environment. However, some teacher 
centers have formed .relationships with^ institutions of 'higher education, in 
order to bring mobility-related programs cxlo^er to their clients. It is 
' highly likely that their now relal^ively- rare kind of teacher center pro- 
gramming will increase substantially in the y^ears ahead as training prcJgrams 
become more and more locaj.. ^ 



How Do Teacher Centers and Inservice 

Education Relate to Each Other? . ^ ^' • 

When one thinks "about the analysis of teacher centers presented in the 
last section, it becomes .apparent that teacher centers an3 inservice educa- 
tion ^re not all that different. Wher^ inservice education refers to a mas- 
sive endeavor, and attempts to account for all training programs for educa- 
tional j)e]?sonnel, teacher centers' suggest a .particular set of- structures 
that provide specific kinds of programs. Teacher centers are a subset of 
inservice education. 
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.HYPOTHETICAL RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN^ 
TYPES OF INSERVICE EDUCATION AND . 
TEACHER CENTER/PROGRAMS. ^ 
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_ ^ 'Although one ndght argiie that the terms could be used interchangeably— 
, ' dnd many use them that way — the contention here is that the term "teacher 

centfer" is mc^e t)recise, and implies that certain kinds of ^programs are more^ 
.^likely to occur than others. The^inservice education typology describes 

fiye majbr types of in3ervice programs. Teacher centers generally focus on 
-only two or threB of th^se types. Although the distinction isjiot so clear 
thai one can state with certainty that* certain types of inservice will occur * 
and others wlirnot, it does seem likely that job-relafed^, job-embedded and 
^personally-related inserviceHraining is more likely to emerge from teacher' 
. cjenters than are professionally -related or mobility-related programs. ' ^ 


Inservice education can refer to programs for all categories of educa- 
' tion personnel while teacher centers are likely to focus on programs for' 
practicing teachers. 'Although the program contend and mode of delivery $a?e 
„n6t specified within most definitions of a teacheir center, one would expect 
.^narrower, more* practically oriented content and an expanded more "relevant" 
range of instructional delivery systems. "Practicality," "applicability," 
and :"useability" are likely to be terms that teachers will use to describe 
teacher centers that are judged lo be successful. Centers are also likely 
to use a wide range of trainers (teachers, supervisors and consultants in 
addition- to professors), who will utilize a myriad of instmxctional modes. . 


The relationship,, and coijversely the distinction^ between inservice edu- - 
cation and teacher centers remains murky. This is probably healthy, as it v 
will allow fbr growth, as well .as for creative program development. Regard- 
less, aljnost all of what happens in. teacher centers is inservice education 
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while there is much that is called inservice education th&% vvould not nor- 
mally take place in a teacher center ♦ - \ - 



What' . Are the^ Common 
Issues, To Be^ Faced? 

Qr^e could "-construct an almost endless list of issues .that teacher cen-. 
ters/fnservice education must face in the future. Rather than fall inl^o ^ 
the "nondifferentiated lis.t" trap, ^ attempt will^be made to separate 
important issues from prepotent issues ♦ A sampler^ of -the latter type will 
then be presented. No attempt, save the writer's subconscious bias, will 
be made to suggest solutions for these issues— the purpose is simply to 
explicate them. 

There are many important issues that revolve around tne operation of , 
a teacher center or an inservice program* These issues, however, are viewed 
as the type that will only be solved vonce the ^ prepotent issues have been 
addressed. For example, delivery format, will be an important problem for 
an operational program,, along with program content, and the processes to be 
used that 'will bring trainers and students together. Even the^election of 
the trainers will be an important problem as programs emerge. These, how- 
ever, are problems of technology and' substance, and will be successfully 
resolved only after a program has beiiome operational. In other words, these 
problems will be solved, only \f the prepotent (and larger.) issues are openly 
faced and successfully handled. 

One characteristic of prepotent issues, is that they are typically poli- 
tical in nature. This characteristic has traditionally caused problems for 
the inservice and teacher center program derveloper, as most professional 
trainiiig and expertise are directed toward the solution of educational and 
training programs, not the confrontation and resolution of political prob- 
lems* Thus, one's substance, one's knowledge of research, one's ^duc^ational 
wisdom, and one's training , skill, though essential for ^successfiil program 
development, are not particularly helpful in solving: prepotent political 
issues. , ' 

The issues to be presented here, and they constitute only a. sample of 
those possible, include authority, governance, finances, and credibility. 
It should be noted that there is overlap between the issues, a;nd the labels 
used to identify them, may not suit every reader* Nonetheless, intent 
-is to describe them in as stark and nonvolatile a manner as passible. 



Authority. — Authority refers to tBe established j)olicies and procedures 
of legally constituted bodies. These may be emt^ded in laws, requirements, 
rules, regtilaibions, and sometimes they may even be ad hoc. Typically, pro- 
gram legitimacy (the right. to exist) is derived from the pSlicies ,of these 
gTOups . State departijlents of education provide authority through program 
registr^ition requirements at the institutional level, and certification 
requireme^its at the individual level. Federal agencies, philanthropic 
groups, and ^foundations off'er another type of authority. This 'authority 
J.S vested in the provision of resources that is coupled with the right to 
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establish pai^ameters for program development and to* monitor programs as 
they^develop-* ' • , w 

Authority is also inherent at both the elementary/secondary and post- 
secqnda:^!: institutional level: universities and colleges, for example, have 
programs that have passed muster through a series of faculty and adminis- 
tratis^ approval processes; school district programs have authority by 
virtue of probationary requirements, tenure policies, and more recently, 
the collective bargaining process. School districts are sometimes the gate- 
keeper of ^State authority and mandate certain amounts of inservice training. 
C^i^iainly, a program planner will have mgre success, if a .proposed teacher 
center or inservice program tends to be in congruence with the established 
policies and, requirements of whatever autlfority ia "in charge." 

4 

Authority may or may not be exercised in conjunction \»ith the type, of 
experiential input available only. from practitioners. By virtue of the, fact 
that the control of education is a political endeavor in our- society, and 
political endeavors -must be responsive to a multitude 9f constituents, then 
educational practitioners can be viewed as only one demanding constituency 
among many. " Thus, the need for educational' practiiri. oners to develop new 
skills in dealing with t^iose individuals who represent authoritative bodies. 
^4s' paramount. Thi.s is particularly important when -one notes that inservice 
education and teacher cen*ters generally have little authority behind their 
efforts. This should enocurage educational practitioners to become more 
active in attempting to influence authoritative po^-icies, rules and regula-*^ 
tions that answer questions such as "By what right *does this program operr 
ate?" and "What are the responsibilities inherent in operating this program?" 
It appears that authority is an Issue demanding more and'*%ore politica], input 
on the part educationists, ^d the development of new and different skills 
that transcend those typically possessed by competent professionals^. " » 

Governance . — If authority relates to the development of rules^ reguj^r , 
tionsj laws, and "macropplicles,^" then governance , focuses .on- the development 
' of '"micrppolicies, " desiglied to guide the development of a .single program 
or small group of programs .''''^^'![^b^^^^ probably Tecejyed^^^ . 

more. attention in recent years in inservice education and t^ach^r centqr^pro- 



gram development than any other. , x^^^^;. j • . 

Vv^. • e 

With governance being a major issue in program planning for* teacher 
education, and defined as a structure and process concerned with making 
micropolicy^decisions, then it is evident thaf'this type of mechanism pro-, c 
vides the nfosl; direct guidance for teacher center and inservice educatioh 
programs. Governance structures are recent additions to the educational 
scene, often^arriving ^.xth functions that are viewe'd by some to infringe on, 
the role pf program managers and administrators as they make day-to-Way opera- 
tional decisions ♦ This constitutes a subissue of governance which, 5^f not , • 
resolved, can bring program development to a grinding hialt. \ 

"^.The subissuB of which constitutes or mix of constitnents^should ^e 
ref)resented in governance structures £s alsb important. Consider the follow- 
ing list of possible members: 1) parents, 2) nonpcErent citizens, 3) board 
of education members, 4) school administrators, 5) teachers, 6) professional 
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organization ^representatives, 7) preservice teachers, 8) university faculty 
members, 9) university admiiiistrators, 10) State department of education 
representatives, 11) nonteacher professional organization, members, 12') 
munity organization representatives, and 13) students • The list could 
Of central importance is the notion that the appropriate mix of constituents 
for a governance process within teacher education has yet to be determajned 
The legislation supporting the new teacher center program offers legitimacy 
to one type of governance board, yet that will relate onlV to those projects • 
supported by the Teacher Center Program and will not necessarily offer 
guidance for the composition of other boards. The subissue to be resolved 
relates riot only on the politics of the situation, and to the authority which 
supports the program,' but alsp to the goals and objectives that are agreed 
upon. In the latter case, as anticipated program accomplishments are stated^ 
more precisely, it will- be possible to more precisely determine the appro-^ 
, priate'^mix of constituents that should govern as well as better determine 
the decision-making power that each constituent should possess* The rela- 
tionship between the power/political and the substantive dimension^ of 
governance are presently and will continue to be a major problejn in program, 
development. 

Finally, a subissue of governance is the relationship that must exist 
between the teacher center/inservice program governance bbdy and the already 
existing governance mechanisms within the constituent institutions* What 
is the role of a superintendent or a dean vis-a-vis the governance -board? 
Does the board of education have final power ove? decisions made by a teacher 
cepter/inservice governance board? Caft the legal responsibility for fiscal 
accountability* be shifted to a program governance board? Should it? These 
and other questions are real and must be resolved if governance boards are 
to be able to establish their identity and to function effectively^ in the 
Mcropolicy area. At this point, the questions are just beginning to be 
raised, and educators are becoming aware, of their importance for program 
development. Once resolved, teacher centers and 'ins exvice programs can 
flourish, particularly if they have solid authority in supW)rt of their 
existence. However, if the power relationship between existing governance 
mechanisms and newly formed, mechanisms are .not resolved, dysfunctional and^ 
•nonproductive programs are likely to be the result. 
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Finances* — Alas, ^ye can^t escape from the consideration of finances as 
3 major issue in- teacher education. ^ Simply stated, finances are concerned 
with wh"D will pay the tab. As presented earlier, there has been a rela- 
tively stg.ble, though client generated, financial base^ for teacher educa-, 
tion programs leading to certification and to degrees. The notion of client 
generated support for inservice education, however, is currently being chal- 
lenged. Succinctly, this issue. then can be broken into subissues focusing 
on 1) under what 'conditions should the participant pay for inservice educa- 
tion (assuming the remainder should be publicly financed)? and 2) what is 
the most likely strategy that can be used institutionalize teacher center/ 
inservice programs in budgets at either the elementary /secondary or post 
secondary level? 

/ ..The fixst question simply asks who should pay tor what and why? When 
General Electric develops* a new technique that requires specialized training, 
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then Gener al ^ ec trie atesumes tlie total cost for that training program. When 
, .a physic ian'^ire^nds a seminar or workshop jin oi*der to enhance his/her medi-, 
c61 skills, then that physician assumes the' cost* Additions^lly, the physi-* 
aian is likely to take time from his/her duties in» order *^to achieve this. 
To a large degree, teachers have operated in a manner that is fairly close 
to the me(Eical analogue. . ' _ • ^ ^ 



It seems that some consideration must be given to ah analysis of, the 
outcomes of insei^iQe programs as well as to the real and concrete incen- 
tives that are available to teachers for participation. This will permit 
important question? to be addressed in a straightforward manner, * Such ques- 
^tipns might include but are not restricted to:, ♦ 

■» 

1. Should job-*embedded inservice education be pub- 
licly financed and off^r no real and concrete . ^ 
rewards? * ^ .^^^ 

o 

' 2.' Should teachers receive job-related inservice 
training at public expense? . • 

If public^ func|s are used to pay for job-related • * 
inservice"' training, should ther§ also be real 
and concrete incentives? , ' ^ 

4. Should professionally-related inservice education 
be financed with a "shared" expense approach, and 
shoulcl it be ^oluntalry on the part of the teach- 
ers? - , 

5. Should both mobility -related and personally- 
related inservice, because they are neither^ 
t^otally .^elf-selected and not^directly appli- * 
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cable-^to teaching, *or because they are prepar- 
ing, one, for advanced 'positiK)ns, be financed only 
through personal expenditures? ; 




The list could go on. The point to be made here is that the question 
should foot' the b'ili repres§SftiS|^a major isgue for 'inservice/teacher ce: 
^ programming, and will have to be^wrestled with and resolved by both 
authoritative^, and governance ..bodies. " 

The second part of the financial issue relates ta the institutionali_ 
tion of resoxirces in support of inserH«j and teacher center programs.. As 
stated previously, there appeals to be only meager institutionalized resources 
for inservice education and teacher centers. School districts plqice a low 
priority on this type of pi^ogram. Universities and colleges probably valUe^ 
i;t more as a source of revenue than as a source of Expenditure . One coul^'^ 
argue quixe legi%imately "that the portion of the salary schedule that^ accinies 
with advanced credit and/or degrees is, in reality, funding devoted to inser- 
vice education or to teacher centers. ' Be this* as it may, it is doubtful that 
these monies ogfild be diverted in other directions. Thus, those profession- _ 
als dedicated to' "^he institutionalization of in^e^rvice education* and teacher 
centers 'are^' faced with a major dilemma. There appears to be little or no 
money'. ^ ; ^ 



This problem most iik^ly vftll be dealt with at the authoritative rather 
th^ at the governance level. Succinctly, dnly three sources ^ome to mind 
ae potential permanent funding agents: 1) the Federal Govei^ent, 2) the 
State government, ^and 3) the local education agency. Altho^ugh both the 
F^ederal Government and the local education agency can do mucii to support* 
teacher centers and inservice progra"ms, most analyses of .ihfe structure^ of 
our- Nation's system of education suggests that the State is the most likely 
' source for an institutionalized, funding base. Given thi^, th^ following 
types of questions are lively to emerge: 
' ' ^ ' ' / . 

' Should programs#ibe funded as part of the State 

- formula for support of elementary and secondary 

schools? 

2. Should there' be incentive .formulas tiiat respond 
to p^posals focusing on special nee'ds? 

— ■ '3, Should State , institutionalization of inservice^ 

programs 'and teacher centers inclu&e both insti- 
tutions- of higher education as well as local 
school districts? / ^* 

^ * ■ 4, What strategies arelnost likely to ^ ensure the 

political support for the in'$titUtionalization 
of inservice programs and teacher' centers?^ 
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Is there any way that Federal resources can be 
. ' viewed as institutiorially' permanent? 

6, V Does the "powerful State- role in the new teacher 
center program sugge^ a pdsi^tive direction 'in the 
institutionalization.-/ of inservice and teacher cen- 
^ ter monies? -■<"' . 

A * ■ 

This list, like the others, coUld be longer. The primary purpose in pre- 
senting ihe questions is to siiggest the magnitude and the wide range of 
\ues>tions which must be encouiitered by autjjoritative bodies if inservice 
•education , and teacher centerd' are ever to be an institutioi^ally secare com- 
ponent of the educational' erf'tejprise. . . ' 



Credibility. —The extent to which a program addresses perceived needs 
is the extent to which that program has credibility. While there are other 
' kinds of needs as well— substantive needs emanat^ing from information, and 
political needs emanating from the polijiical process— only, perceived needs^ 
bear-directly on , the credibility of a program. Thus, from a program par- ^ 
• ticipant's point -of view^ a program is crG4ible i^ i-t appears -to relate to 
- that participant's professional life. Obviously, program success will b?" 
relatei,-to program credibility.. It should be noted that while authority and 
credit)ility are related in that they are both concerned* with the larger 
- "-'issues of-a -program's concejitual base, '^ihey are distinct. In fact, pro- 
.-'4'''^ grams can be credible TOi»thout possessing authority, and the opposite can 
occur as well. One might say that authority relates to "institutional 
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credibility/' while the credibility being discussed here is derived largely 

, from the individual participant's point of view; 
."^ ^ . . 

There can ^e np^doubt that the new Teacher Center Program faced the 
credibility issue head-on." The formation of policy boards with ^ majority- 
of practicing elementary and 'secondary teachers, empowered with the right to 
determine program content, will likely lead to programs that are vie^red by 
participants to be more credible. And the fact that they must be formed 
before the development of a proposal is a requirement that will well 
received by teadiers. However, even though policy boards are a step in 
the right direction^ one should not assume that .the credibility issue will 

' Be resolved by their existence. It nrust be remembered that a program,' s/ 
risjwnsiveness to the perceived needs of constituents will be a function of 
the governance pix)cess, ajjd the issues that^were presented earlier. It 
should also be remembered that as a teacher "becomes more experienced, and 
receives advanced degrees and certificates, then the issue. of inservice and 
teaser center program credibility becomes even more compliciated. It is 
much' more difficult to convince a successful, experienced teacher of the 
need- for inservice programming than* it is the fij'st-year teacher who is 
desirous of pleasing his/her principal and who wants to receive advanced 
degrees, credit toward certification and increased salary. 

The process o'f developing truly credible programs must involve not only 
the open solicitation of inp\it from field practitioners, but also a process 
of aiding practitioners- in analyzing their instructional roles, ^thus pro- , 
viding the necessary data for determining what is needed and what is not 
needed. •Although a certain amount of client satisfaction i§ likely- to be 
gained from asking practicing, teachers what they desire and what they ^o not 
desire, that alone is not liliely to produce programs, that are not, only credi- 
ble but also helpful in the instructional process. It is important to q\;es- 
tion whether any professional —doctpr,- lawyer, professor, or teacher—is so 
tuned in to their .professional and persfeal world that they can articulate 
all of thp training needg" that exist— even though these, needs may tr^spend 

those which th^ desire. " ' * . • 

* , - ^ ' 

In Conclusion ... 



ihis chapter has attempted to shed some light on sc^e of the mysteries 
surrounding the relationship between, teacher centers and inservice education. 
It dealt with five basic questions—What is inservice education? What do 
we know about it? What is a teacher center? How do teabher, centers and^ - 
inservice education relate to each other?' What are the common issues to 
be. faced? 

" The basic assertions fqcused on the fact that inservice education is a 
massive endeavor. Also, although we do not 'know all that shoUXd be known 
concerning this enterprise, we know more than most education professionals., 
realize. . TeaQher centers are more focused, more defined^ and more special- 
ized programs bf. inservice education. A relationship between inservice edu- 
Midon and teacher centers was suggested, focusing on typgs;]of programming 
rthsit occur. Finally,, a sampler of issues was presented that relate to 
I teacher center/inservice education. . ^ * * 
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Hopefaliy, as teacher centerers and iTiserVice educators move toward the 
delineation, definition, conceptualization, implementation, and evaluation 
of their programs, terminology will not stand in the way of cooperation and 
conmiuHication. In fact, once the concepts . are explicate^,...and\)nce the dys- 
functional fuzziness is removed from tTie labelfe, then it seems that those 
who identify with teacher centers and those who, identify with other types 
of inservice pr6grams can. converse, can communicate, and can work effec- 
tively, together XQward the improvement of instruction, and hence the improve 
men^ .of education for children. ' . • 
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In the preceding chapter the concept of teacher ceriters w^s explored, a 
"generally -specific" definition was presented, some common characteristics 
jffere introduced, ^and the relationship "between centers and inservice education 
^as exaMned, I;ii this chapter; teacher centers will be more fully explored 
in two separa'te^y^ complementary dimensions^ First, an analytical typology-^ 
^hat has proven u^ful in* examining and communicating about teacher center's 
will be "explicated,^ and second, some highlights from a national survey of ^ 
teacher^ centejs^ will be presented to briefly outline the cin^rent extent and 
lature of teacher centering in;this country,' 

Although the information in this chapter is primarily about existing cen- 
ters and centers develope'd under the new national Teacher Center Program will 
- )e different, especially in regard to governance, they will nave to confront 
:nost of the same key problems faced by ^current centers, e^g,, how to best, 
^ietermine needs, where to get the resources to meet the needs, how to get 
j^eachers to, participate,,, how to evaluate effectiveness. So jthe dajba are pre- 
^senteji^in the hope^ i;.ha1>' they^ will p^pve helpful to developer^' oT the "new kinds 
;Df centers that will be started in the next several years, ^ 



^A. Typology- of^^acher Center s^ ' 5 . 

, ^-r — * 

• ) If the re is^ any one feature that chal^acterizes existing American teach- 
iing centers, it is their diversity- By virtue of the high c^egree of national 
control of education in most foreiga nations where teaching centers are 
important, lliose cente rg uppeai* to have a copmonality of bofii organizational » 
structur^e and educational func^tion, Hov/ev^r, when the term. teacher or, 
teaching center is mentioned in the United States, it mighi just as well 
refer to th ree-teachers opening a .store-frorit in Harlem, aslto a .state- 
controlled network of centers designed ia serve literally thousands of 
teachers and other educational personnel. As healthy as this condition is, 
it does suggest that if we attempt to define teacher centeri| as a single 
I "thing," we run the ris.kr of excluding m^iy ^outstanding educational programs. 



^The concepts and data presented in this' chapter are the products of . 
I projects sponsored by the Division of Educ4tional Systems v Development (an' 
j Education Prof ess ion Development Act division) in cooperation with Office 
^of E4ucation's Teapher Corps, ^ 
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Furthermore, it becomes clear that if we are going to understand and communi- 
cate about the experience of existing teacher center's in America, we must 
develop an explanatory system that allows, us not only to describe the ways 
they are organized but also permits us to delineate the functions that are 
served. * ^ . o 

American educational progoams often have many sources of support, com-- 
plicated governance mechanisms, and unique relationships with, other anstitu- 
tions and agencies. This complexity, coupled with the diversity of activi- 
ties the programs provide, makes the "problem of communication and comprehen- 
sion even more*diff icult . The brief organizational arid functional typology 
presented nere is intended to minimize at least some of the confusion, and 
to make it possible f6r educators to examine teacher centering in America 
more intelligently, ' ' ^- • ' 

First, there are seven organizational types of teacher centers; ^ 

* The Independent Teacher .Center .^-This type of center is characterized 
the. absencp of any formal §.£filiation with an .established^ institution. 
Without the red tape of bureaucracy, program directors and implementers 
experience a tremendous amouni of freedom and flexibility. They also, how- 
ever, experience the lack of financial security that bureaucracy of ten pro- 
vides. Teachers become involved with this type cjf center on a purely volun- 
tary basis; thus the penter t^nds to have high tea^cher credibility. Inde- ' 
pendent teaoher centers typic^l,iy deaX with indiHdual teacher heeds rather 
than with complex institutional concerns. ; > 

r ' y ■ ' ■ ■ 

^ The "Almost" Independent ^ Teacher Center ..— Aj^ "almost" independent c,en- , 
ter isn^t independent, jus|t thinks it isl Although formally linked with 
an educational institutiion (efither a college or school system), a high, 
degree of autonomy is evident!, '^is autonomy is^ Usually linked to the 
charisma or influence of the program personnel. As with the independent 
center, involvement iso voluntary, and ^the emphasis is usually away from 
institu^J'^bnal goals and toward, the perceived needs of either the clients 
or the program leaders. Although the center is subject to some institutional 
pressure, the ability to remain autonomous is itB . distinguishing character- 
fistic . , I ^ ' • 

I'. ^ 

The Professional ^rganii^ation Teacher Center . — Two kirjds of profes- 
sional^ organization centers appear to be emel'giiag: the "negotiated" 
teacher association center aid the "subject are^": (e.g., social studies) 
center. The former emerges |rom-ihe formal bargaining procedures with a 
school system, while the latter usually comes out! of the concerns'of a 
particular subject-focused organization and. shares many features with the 
independent center. Although both are. rare in American education, the nego- 
tiated center tends to focus] on professional as 'well as educational prob- 
lems, while the subject center usually emphasizes) a ^particular high-, 
priority classroom subject. .In either case, th^ related professional 
organization is the dominant' force in the governa^nce structure. 



^ ^ Jhe Single Unit Teacher Center .--Probably the most cbiBmori type of' 
"^American* center, the single unit teacher center is '^characterized by its asso 
elation with and administration by a single educational" institution. 
Although difficult to distinguish from conventional inservice programs, 
the center typically has a high level of organization, more sophisticated 
pr9gram development,' and more thorolighly developed institutional goals. A 
low level of parity exists, with accountability the exclusive province of 
the institutional administration. External resources and funds are often 
used, but' are always institutionally administered. Program development in 
this* type of center is closely tied to approved institutional goals. 

M 

t 

The Free Partnership Teacher Center . --This type of center represents 
the simplest form of those based on the concept "of a consortium. Usually 
the partnership involves a school system and a university or^ college. '-It ^ 
cotild, however, involve two school systems, two universities,^ or ev^n a non- 
educational ^agency . The popularity of the partnership suggests that a two- 
party relationship is easier to initiate and maintain than^a consortium 

» involving three* or more discrete institutions. The word free refers to the 
fact that the partnership is entered into willi^ly, rather than being pre^ 
scribed legislatively or politically^ Prograjn- develoi^inent wi\l show evi- 
dence of attempts to accommodate the need!§ and goals of both i)artaiers. This 
type of center often evol^ves fronf a 'jingle unit center -In whi^cli.a g^od rela- 
tionship develops between the sponsoring unit^and consultants from dther " 

'nearby educational ills ti tut ions. " ^ o ^ ' 

The Free Consortium Teacher Cerite^rT — A center^^of this kind is charad- 
terized by three or more institutions willingly entering into a teacher 
c'Siter relationship. Pro*gram*l)rganizatlon, commitifterits, and ^licy^ cori- ^ 
liberations are usually more complex and formal thian in a partnership. 
Financial arrangejnents are also ftiore/ complex, withjexternal Sources of sup- 
port frequently the primary Reason for" cre^tbng a dc^nsprMuni^,'; * Program 
development tends to be more general, as the goals ^and consl^raints of each 
party must be taken into account. The, pWmanence.of ^tlus tyjie of center 
is often related to the ability of njember institutions and t^eir constituen- 
cies to see merit in the programs. *IFii;|^, phase'* development usualjLy tal:es 
much longer than with most other center types bpcaiise of the need for build- 
ing trust among a complex mix of participants, ]put the long-range playoff 
and^potent^al large-scale impact often make the eatrly spider, dances worth- 
while. . ^ * \ . I 



The Legislative/Political Consortium Teacher 'Center . — llie orgdni zatlon 
and constituency of this type of center is prescribed either, by legislative 
mandate or by political influence. ' Often, but noij always, the State depart- 
ment of education oversees the process. In a sens.e, it is a "forced" coh- 
sortium^ Although participation by, eligible, institutions tends to^^be quite 
-^varied, there is often a financial incentive to participate. A ra'tiher com- 
plex communication *sy stem -is frequently used to ai^^ist^ the ^itoi^iis'^ering. 
agency in program development. This type of center *is frequently organized 
Wlth^regardl to county- boundaries, but, the organizaiion may range fipm ^ 



subcounty to a total State model. (In some cases, the responsibility for 
"in-service education days" is moved from the school system to the center. 
In several States it has also been proposed that the center should become 
the institution which recommends candidates for professional teaching cer- 
tificates.) ^ ' ' 

Probably no. Ijidividual teacher center is organized as "purely" as this 
typology implies. However, if one analyzes ongoing teacher center programs, 
there is a strong likelihood that a doiflinant organizational pattern will ^ 
emerge that forms a reasonable "fit" with one of the seven types. Seaondary' 
organizational characteristics are also'likelyAo be foufnd because of the 
complexity of American education! The important point is to discover the 
significant structural characteristics of a teacher center 30 that their ^ 
relationship to its functions can b^e'bet^ter understood. 

Understanding how a teacher centei* is put together is necessary tnit not 
sufficient. In order to assess the potential ^of teacher centers for educa- 
tional refQrm, one must also understtod the functions they serve. Although^ 
relationships between structure and function arfe likely to exist, ihitially 
th^ twp should /l?e considered independently. It woulc^ be presumptuous to 
attempt to describe specific center programs, as they are infinitely varied 
aii^ situationally unique. An ai^ialysis of the movement," howfever, does sugr 
gest least foiir functional^ types : . ^ - ^1 ^ ' ' * ' / 
r / f ^ , , , ^ ^ i } - . ; , . ^ , , ^ , , ^ 

f the Faoililating Type Teacher Center . --Bruce Joyce and Marsha A^eil 
describe this as the informal "Eng4ish"-type teacher center. It is a 
c^enter "... which exists mu'ch^more in the hortatory literature than ih 
real -world exemplars, is informal and almost unpTOgrammatic . ... It turns 
on the creation of an environment in which teacHers explore' curriculum 
mate;;ials afyi^help each other, ,thirik out approaches tp teaclyLng. . , . S.uch^ 
a' center ^eeks to improve theVcolleagueaL activity of the \teacher.|^''3 This, 
type of sC enter purports to provide an atmosphere which will enable "^he 
teacher to explore new ideas and techniques either through direct interac- 
,t,i6n with other teachers or via "hands-on" experience with new curriculum 
materials. Ito specific program is offered, and professional growth is a 
function of the unique needs ^ahd initiatives df thd/indi vidua Is ,wh6 volun- 
tarily come to thB center. Quite simply> it is intended to fa<5ilitate a 
teacher's personal and professional development. It serves, a heuristic, 
"5olleagueal, " almost social-educational function. 

3he Advocacy lypp Teacher^ Center. — An advocacy type teachef , center is 
characterized by a particular philosophical or programmatic commitment. 
Although usually 'explicit, the advocacy may simply be the fesult of com- 
mitted professionals, with common beliefs joining td]^ether in the skme 
teacher center. These centers may advocate such things as open education, 
cc&mpetency-based education, differentifited ^talffing,, multi-unit soIiogIs, 
and so on. The key. element is this: The teaching center has a visible 
^•thrust" and is coimdtted to^. a particular philosophy, orientation, or edu- 
cational il5o,:^ment. Advpcacy centers are usually limited to, a single educa- 
tioiial orientation, such ajs .open education. . \ . . . 



The Responsive Type Teacher Center . — American education fosters at 
least two kinds of responsive centers . The first attempt? to resppnd to^ the 
specific ne^ds of individual educators, while the second focuses on speci- 
fied institutional needs. They are iikely to exist in very different 
organizational structures. In both cases, however*, there is an implied" 
needs assessment, and a commitment to develop a program in accordance with 
with mutually derived. objectives. The center promotes itself not as a 
philosophically embedded organization, but rather as one" designed *to help 
a pot^iial client better understand a problem and then to provide resources 
and/or training aimed at solving that problem. 'Programming is usually 
diverse, with^, heavy reliance on external resources. 

' 'fl^Q Functionally Unj.que Teacher Center . 7-Some teacher centers serve 
rather limited, uniqtfe functions. These may include materials development, . 
research, and/or field testing of available materials. In somejcases, such 

center may have developed from a program that, Originally ha(| a totally 
different purpose. For example, suppose an experimental classroom in a 
single school is set up to provide seiVice to a partii^ular kind'^tff chilti.^ 
As its ^popularity groys, teachers visit iV with increasing regule^rity t^o 
see the materials, observe^ the instructional techniq^ues, .and solicit coun- 
sel from the teacher. In this case, the 'Resulting teachej: centli;' is mdi'e 
directly child-centered than most, in fact, program, personnel would pijobably 
have to^mke many ch^ges in order tp^ accpumadat^ ^to-^'lhe. new, unijiue tocher 
cei^ter-funcijon. V / ' ^ ' c / ' ' ' c ^ ^< ( 

, In any at^tempt to use these typologies to make snalyses, it should, be 
kept in mind that the resultant configurations 'and potential teacher c^ter ' 
models are apt to be neither pure nor consistent. The limitations of, ^ 
pelfson-made tools ndtwi'^hstanding, there ard^ at least three useful purj/oses 
fo]p* the typologies. First^ ^and of most^ immediate inipprtance, t^ey cfin^be 
useii asjMt basis for more^systematic commupicati^n afid,. analysis pX, American , 
teache3M5enters. A heuristic .function may also be seryed. Using, the l^es 
as. a conceptual tool, apparently significant attributes can be ^^'t^^i^niin.ed, 
an4 logicalXXr based research can be initiated in an .effort to c^pfine a4e- 
quately tjigvarious concepts of ^teacher centers. Finally, sindof the great- 
est *long-range importance: . As reliable information is produceSTSnd- analyzed, 
Instruments and techniques /csai be developed to help program, designers build 
thp Ipnd of teacher center programs that most closely^relate to /•specif ic 
situational needs . , ;? * ^ , ^ ^ > 



The National ' "Teacher^Center " Experience^ 



i, 
1 



Although there is a high degree of consensus that the growth of bbth 
iiiservice projects^ and teacher centers has occurred rapidly Iduring the^ 
past few years, the data necessary to support this belief are s^etchy^'m 
hest. When one considers ^he complexity pf Educational endeavdrs in Amer- 
ic^a, it is not difficult to understand why doQumentation efforts are ivare, 
arid why they, are seldbm comprehensive . One must adequately sanfple not^ only 
school districts but al'so institutions of higher educajtion, intermediate 
.schQO^ organisations'. State departments of education, and attemative 



programs for staff development and inservice education that occur oij^side of 
the public domain* 

OiiLy a handful of significant national surveys were made/auring the 
first decade of centering. Two 'excellent works , ^ Exploring Teachers ' Cen- 
ters^ and Teacher's Center Exchange Directory ,^ produced by the Teachers' 
Centers Exchange, focused on the nature of the approximately 100 "indeper 
dent" Cjeriters in the couhtry. Teacher Centering ; A National Institute / 
although not a systematic examination of U. S. centers, provides a great 
deal of information about the^more than lOO^centgr^ that, participated in 
the first^,natio4al teacher center conference Waskin^ analyzes a selected 
group of some of the Nation's most popular centei:*s, using many of the same 
measures employed by the major study outlined in this chapter* ^hfere are ^ 
a large number of '[overview" publications — listed on page xii of the Crum 
teacher center biblj.ography — which although not surveys, provide consider- 
able data'' and perspeajbive ^ about the national teacher center scene. 

c 

But to date,"- the most comprehensive study of th^ ^national centering 
experience base was conducted by the' Sy:facuse Project for the Study of 
^Teach^3? Centers . ^ ' " ' ' v 

The results of the Syracuse study wjere reported in the spring of 1974 
and pr<i)bably still "constitute the most recent an^ mos"^ ^ccurate information 
.available regarding the total Nation-wid? jiictU're. Tab^^e 1. details th^e 
scope df the study and how successful it was in bbtainijig responses. Depend- 
ing onHhe population, the respons^e rate rtoged from at^out 25 to 50 percent. 
The inyestigators ^^tempted to sample the Nation's schojol syst^'ems, as well 
as' the'imiiversitieq and colleges that belong to- the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education. Additionally, a select sample of sites 
p.|rteiyed to be leaders *in the teacher center movement j?7as generated and 
also queried. A relatively broad definition of a teacher center or ^of a 
teachey' center-like program was offered, and the reci^i|ents of the ques- 
tionnaire were asked to respond i£ they thcKight their [programs would fit 
the description. The response rate suggest,s that many staff developing 
sites yiew themselves as income ,way approximating a teacher "center. 

The investigators alsp waited to find out s^omethii^g about* the purposes ^ 
of teacher center "and teacher c^ter-like programs. Answers to their ques- 
tipmaire revealed that the great majority .of respondents viewed their pro- 
gram* as designed th enhance in some way a teacher's skills in^tl^e instruc- 
tion Qf children. | They also viewed the enhancement of , skills^ for the develop 
ment of' curriculum materials^ as very important. One interesting aspect of 
this situdy is the ]fact that perhaps the most pronounce^ characteristic, of a^ 
teacher center, is the very strong commitment (over 85 percent of all rpspo]^- 
dents , 'listed it asj^either "always" or "usual") 'to the development of skills 
that directly affect 'the instruction of children (see Table 2). 

Respondents Jere also asked to enumerate the task^ of i^h|ir staff that^ 
help fhem achieve ^their goalg (Table 3). In addition %o teaching 'classes, 
teacher center staffs conduct workshops,' consult individually with clients, 
knd appear to spend a great? deal of time observing teachers and working with 
them in classrooms". The* developmei\t of instructional materials and the 
planning of activities for teacher center programs was' ajso mentioned quite 
frequerltly. • ^ ' * , ' ^ ' c • 
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Tatle 2. —PURPOSES OF^TMCHER CENTER AND TEACIffiR CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 
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Table 3. —TASKS PERFORMED BY PERSONNEL '-IN TEACHER CENTER OR TEACHER", CENTER-TYPE PROORA^^S ' 
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, . Although a relatively recent drive in teacher education, collabora-r 
tion and shared decisions-making processes are already fairly well estab- . 
lished in many of the Na^tion's centers (Table 4). Fbr gxample, from one- 
third -to three-fourths of the respondents, depending on the sample, reported 
that their program repre'sented part of a consortium. AltHbugh a school 
system/university consoftium was the most common, a great number 6f the 
respondents' reported that .other institutions and^groups were also iWolYed. 

Fl*bm nearly half t6 over half acknowledged that their^ consortia 
were fornlalized with either a legal contract or at least a formally written 
agreement (Tables 5 and^6)* Additionally^ from over a third to nearly two- " 
thirdjs reported that their teacher center or teacher center-like programs 
had its own council or governance board (Table 7)/ Depending on whether 
the respondent was from a school, a universi-^y, or one (!>f the .^elected 
sites, the role of the governance' board switched from. being predominantly 
advisory in the school^ to predominantly policy making, in the^ select sites. 
Nevertheless, a relatively high percentage of respondents reported governaiic 
.boards that were, in fact, designed to make policy rather than simply t6 
advise program managerf^ (Table 8). 

These data are iniportaijit^ even though they were obtained 3-1/2 years 
ago, because they show that American educators in the teacher center and 
staff development arena have been attempting to develop collaborative and 
shared &eci si on-making strategies for program development for sgme time. 
Unfortunately, there have been virtually no attempts tp document and evalu- 
^ate the efficacy of these ^governance mechanisms, though practitioners have 
had no reluctance to speculate. It seems that most tend to view the phen- 
omenon as necessary, if not advisable. There is some consensus that more 
acceptable programming is likely to Evolve -from shared decision-making 
boards, though 'the s^Jider dancing and the time it takes for the programming 
to develop may be considerably longer. Regardless, there is ll^ttle doubt 
that if true collaborative arrahgemetits are to be developed in teacher 
centefr snd teacher c^ter-type programs, a great, deal of attention and study 
will be necessary in'^'the years come. ^ ' . * 

One last f inding"^ from *th^ study appears relevant to this report 
(Table 9). When ask^ where the teacher ^«nter or teachey center-type 
programs received their fiiiancial rej^ort, an amaz^ingly hi^h number (32 
percent to 60 percent^) report external sources of funding. The great , ma jor- 

^ity of these funding sources were public agencies. In most cases, through 
individual conversajb.i^ns wijth the progra^ managers, it was learned that the 
great bulk of the puMic agencies supporting teacher centers ajid teacher 
center-type programs have been either Federal agencies) or St ate ^agencies 
utilizing Federal resources . There seems to be little doubt that external 
support is^^'considered necessary for the continuation of many of these pro- 
grams. That fact shauld ndt be* difficult to understand, as inservice edu- 
cation, the primary raison d'etre fbr teacher centers, has never be*en con- 
sidered to be an ins^titutional responsibility for either local education 
agencies or institutions of higher education. Consequently, their, growth 
and prosperity has been, to- a great extent, dependent on the , availability 

-of external resources; ' - . . , 
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Table' 5. —INSTITUTION REPRESENTED IN CONSORTimi OF TEACHER 
. • CENTER OR TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAlv^ 
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Tabl^ .6.t-TYPE OF AGREE?vIEI>ff CQN'STITUTING CONSORTIUM IH 

TEAGHER CENTER OR TEACHER CENTER-TYPE PROGRAMS 
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Table 7. —RESPONDENTS REPORTING SEPARATE GOVERNANCE BOARD 

FOR TEACHER CENTER ^OR TEACHER- CENTER-TYPE PROGRAfvtS 
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. Tabie's^^OLE OF GOVERN^CE BOARD IN TEiCCHEli CENTER OR 
TEACHER OENTER-TYPE PROGRA!;tS • " ~ ' " 
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Table 9.— NUMBER, PERCENTAGE AND SOURCE OF EXTERNAL SUPPORT 
. FQR INSERVICE, TEACHER CENTER, OR TEACHER CENTER- 
TYPE PROGRAMS • . 
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Thus it appears that the ^ new 'National Teacher Center Prograim has a 
great deal of good experience to build upon. Hilndreds, possibly thousands, 
of places have been grappling with teacher center-like problems ^'for a num- 
ber Qf years now* Ifegardless of structure, .most are focusing on the devel- 
opment of skills and materials designed to enhance the instruction of children, 
and, to a large degree, have started to utilize a collaborative process in 
achieving their goals.. They have -also been able to achieve this only with ' 
significant amouhts of external support. Thus, one logical analysis of 
these data is that id a large degree. Federal flinds have been a major fac- 
tor' in the development of teacher ^centers in America and tlie new program 
should continue and reenfgrce this ^support basfe. 

^Unfortunately, the research reported here raised as many questions 
as it answered. The research strategy was not designed to answer • ques- 
tions concerning exactly how^ these programs were, organized and the substan- 
tive functions ^hey served. Hopefully, new federally sponsored programs 
(particularly PL 94-482) will stimulate both the kind of interest and 
funds that will help to answer some of these questions — as well as the 
m'any exciting new ones that are, sure to be sparked by the new Teacher 
Center Program* 
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IV. THE TEXAS TEACHER CENTER PROJECT i- ' ' > 

> ' ^ . ■ Kyle .Killough _ ' ' ! ♦ 

^exa^ Education Agency 

* . ' • ' t"' ^ ' * 

The Texas Teacher Center Project is an effort to* systematicaily. improve 
the training of educational 'personnel. It consists of a managemejvt compon- 
ent, "called the Texas Center for the Improvement of_ Educational Systems 
CTGIES), housed in the Texas Education Agency, and a. network of Project ^ 
Teacher Centers located throughout the Stalte, Two national components,, ooe ^ 
hosted by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher Education (fACll) 
and one by the Evaluation Research Center (ERC) of the University. of Vir- 
ginia, have also been involved in the Project. 

Project Genesis , , 

— — — 



The Texas Teacher Center Project has evolved as- a series^f incremental 
activities supported primarily by the Education. Professions Development Act 
of 1965 through the Texas Education Agency. 

.In 1970 a three-year Trainers of Teacher Trainers (^TT) grant was 
awarded the Texas Education Agency for four Colleges^c^^ducation and the 
Jmerican Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AAQ^E)/ Each of 
'tlie four Colleges of Education (University of Houston, Uiilversity of Texas 
at El Paso, Texas Christian University, and West Texas St^te.University^^. 
agreed they would begin the development of undergraduate ;COmpetenqy-base^^^ 
teacher education programs, and would do so within "a cooperati?!i^e setting oC^ 
^school systems and practicing professional educators. Simultaneously^ the 
Dallas Independent School System was developing a* Training Complex involving 
six teacher training institutions, pracjiicing*professionSl,.,edu.caiors, and 
community representatives for the primary purpose of prel|ping new and 
experienced professionals to work in. schools characteriz^^y high propor- 
tions of minoi::ity students. . ' ' ^ . ' ^ 

Tffe AACTE component was to gather and dissendr^te t|ie -results of the 
Colleges of Educations' efforts, to serve as a clearingliouse f6r irtformation 
regarding research, and %o develop tentative conclusions, about the state of 
competency-based^teacher education, with- ^t-i^ular emphasisJ.cm _aecredita- 
tion standards and teacher education generally. 

A plan for training change agents was also a part of this original 
effort. It provided involvement for any teacher training institution in 
the State that selected a^ faculty member to serve' 9 months in any of the 
four pilot Colleges df Education or the Dallas Training cComplex. The 
intent was to provide a replicat^n process for %he development of compe- 
tency-based undergraduate education, training and retraitiing o^^. educational 
personnel to work in schools having high percentages of ^minority students. 



•«*and collaborative actions on the part of higher^, eSucq^tion, school systems, 
' \the profession, and the commxinity* to improve education. ^ 

" Eleven change agents were trained during a ,2 -year -period and subse- 

quently began-4nstitutionalizifig their efforts at:. ^Abilene Christian 13ol- 

' lege/Austin Callage, Dallas Bapiiist College, Lamar Tech University, €ur • 
Lady of /the Lake College, Pap Merican University,, ^.PrairierVie.w A&lvl College, 
Southwest Texas 'state Univeimiy, Stephen F. Austin College, Tex^s/A&I Uni- 
-^^verSliyi and Texa^' Tech University • - , ' . , / 

" in July* 1371 the Texafe Educational Rei\ewal Center ( TERC) Proje'ct was 
funded by the U.S. Office of Education as one of four national TeacK^ Cen- 
ter^Pro jects . Its MJor ,goals were to provide technical and developmental 
assistance to the emerging, network pf "Teacher ' Centers" in the State, and 
to install and bperate through this network^ delivery system for new and 
improved educational practices and products with, local. State > and national 
linkages. The Evaluation Research Center of the University of Virginia was 
also funded to provide, technical and developmental evaluation services to 

*«^the TERC Project 'and to monijby its progress,^ 

As the Texas Proj*ect moved into the third operational year (1972-73), 
a nelJwork of 15 "Teachgj>eenters" was in the developmental stage. Re- 
training of teachgp^^Ei^Li^ promoting competency-based undergraduate 
teacher educa^^SnT installing proven educational products, and practices, 
doing comprehensive nieds assessments, training and retraining personnel 
to serve in minority populated schools,, and dissemination .constituted the 
- major^goals of each Center. ^ * , * <f 

Since 1^73 these developments have ^ been jjonsolidated into the Texas 
^ Center for the Improvement of Educational Systei^p (TCIES) Project which, as 
noted before, serves as the facilitating and coordinating uidt for the_net- 
work of Project Teacher {lent^rs in the State.' ' 

. The Project has not evolved without taking into account, and being eup- 
poirtiive of, /ingoing Texas legislative and regulatory actions^ .many of which 
themselves were promulgated by discretionary .efforts . These aistions are 
' sxammarized below.. ' : ^ ' w ^ ^ . 

In 1968 the Texas Legislature established and' funded 20 Regional Educa- 
tion Service Centers for the primary purpose of providing media services to 
*the public elementary an4 secondary §chool systems in the State. Supple- 
m.ented with both State ^^d Federstl fun^, these locally autonomous Centers 
now also serve as delivery and dissemination mechanisms for inservic entrain- 
ing, curriculum materials, computer services^ evaluation services, and com- 
prehensive planning services. The basic model for these Centers was, -^how- 
ever, planned and tested with the use of ESEA Title I and III funds in the 
Panhandle and South PliainS area of Texas fhroUgh an educational cooperative 
effort of 100 school systems. ' , ' 

Effective in Septeniber 1970, the State legislature also enacted, with 
funds appropriated. Senate Bill 8 and House Bill 240. Senate Bill 8, often 
referred to -as the Student Teaching Act, stipulated that both the field 
experiences of ^student. teachers and the trailing of the supervising ^classroom 
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. teacher, were . the joint responsibility pf the. elementary an^ secondary school 
? * systems, the institutions of higher education,, and the State. Also enacted 
\ . were a salary increment of $200 per supervising teacher (the number of 
^ teachers to receive the increment. not to exceed 70 per ceAt of the total 
number of s.tudent teachers) and $50 paid to the school district, for each 
^ supervising teacher receiving the $200 increment to' assist in meeting ttie 
costs incurred in providing the faqilities' for student teaching, 

^ Ho^se Bill 240 provided 10 paid days.'fo^' inseryice training^ during, the"" 
school year for all elementary and secondary teachers. 

"-^ Senate Bill 8 was, in part, the direct byproduct of a Ford Foundation 
project effort in 1961. This project sponsored ^a series* of 12 conferences 
> '.throughout the Sta^. the theme oVthe conferences was how to improve stu- 
, dQQt teaching: exjflPltnc^es . 

* * - ' . 

In 1969, with EPDA funds, moreover, the Tfexas Education Agency^ created * 
six consortia in the State for- the primary ^purpose. of facilitating the col- 
laborative planning of educational personnel development activities between 
institutions of higher education, locaL. sojiool systems, regional education 
service centers, community and junior colleges, and*business and industry 
J within Texas. 'Through these consortia, the Texas Education Agency also 

began ^J'gras^ roots" study regarding the needed changes in the preparation 
^and cerHllcation of school personnel in Texas. ^ 

, Q 

Two groups a Coimnittee to Study Standards for Teacher Certification in 
Texas^and a Commission to Study ^-Standards for .the preparation of School 
Administrators, .were appointed to study the probleto^ and to recommend 
' required' action. . : ' 

^ .In June 1972 the Siate Board of ^Iducation approved a new set of Stand- 

ards for Teacher Education' and Ceryfi cation which included provisions for 
^ tl>e establishment of local cooperative teacher education cjehters for the 

de^lopment and approval of programs of prei)aration of school^personnel, and^ 
a new .intent and direction for instituting a compe^iency/P^rformance-based 
program of teach'er education and certification in Texas. They were subse- 
quently amended in January 1974 to the ,extent tha,t, institutions preparing 




Therefore, one-Qf the Project 's -major goals has been, and remains, how 
to interface both the legislative and regulatory actions with those of the 
PrSject, thereby maximizing all efforts. j ^ ^ 

Sj^atement of Major Tenets and Assumptions. ^ 



Since its inception, frplec-^ activities have bean .guided by the follow- 
ing majot tenets; 1) The. responsibility fo]*-teacher education should be the 
joint responsibility oV the total educational system— State -departifient of, 
education, higher education, elementary and secendary schoaJferS terns, the' 
organized proYession, the community, and-, in Texas, Begiona^Blucation Ser-_ 
vice Centers; 2) perfopnance and individual needs on the J^^^H^ educational' 
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personnel should become the major objective of trainijig rather than course 
or semester hours and/or a specified number of training hburs or days during 
an acadendc year; 3) Teacher Centers should play a major role in providing 
more effective organization and delivery of teacher educ^H^ion; ^4) Teacher 
Centers should assist in improving local problem-solving capacities; and^ 
5,) The Texas Education Agency 'should serve as the facilitating unit to pro- 
vide- support , coordination, technical and developmental assistance, and 
dissemination dctivities^ to all* Teacher Centers. ^ 

> «■ ' 

Underling the above stated tenets, ntoi^eover, are thfe following basic 
assumptions: - ^ r . ^ . 

1. Educational pe'r^nnel development programs provide the 

' " 'primary. .vehicle by which to effect educational improve- 

ment.^ ^ 

2. Systemic change should^^tJe-4ihe focus of educational per- 
sonnel 'development programs rather than addressing iso- 
lated problems of inservice and/or pr6service training. * , 

3; The knowledge bSise' and relevant materials <?n teaching- 
and managfmeht ^effectiveness is significant and when^ ^ 
applied to ediieational personnel - training programs has 
N ' the potential of producing significant .results • ^ 

' 4. Educati^ndi improvement should be continuous and insti- 
- tuted from a problem-solving process which involves a 
broad-based decisiOn-making mecfianism rather than 
. ^ instituted -from the "top down." - . ' 

5. The major educational personnel development efforts* in 
Texas ^provide the necessary, and^ sufficieni, conditions 
"for the' design of such programs; provided external 
^ i;esource§ are ^located oVer^^n extended period of f ^, 
' " time to permit the adequate design, ^testing, and evaX^ 

uatioh of such^ programs . 



6. ' The practical cou^traints -ef operating existing educa- 

tional 'feystems'.^C State Department, teacher training 
insjtitutions, ^ education service centers, and ^ele^, 
ment'dor^'^and secondary schools ) tend to inhibit 
.attempts to imprqve. ^ 

7. A network of organized Teacher Centers, at various 
stage§^pf deveIbpment,<^"Si^ists in: Texas, 



8. Each Teacher Centeif orgaenizatiohally and programma- 

tically., supports the sVstemic approach to educational*^ 
9 ' improvement for a t^rgat' population chai^aCterized by 

a high -concentration of 'children from low^^come 
families. ^ ' 

"^9. Each Teacher Center is committed to competency-^ 
_ based training and assessment -as ^n integral , 
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s ' . part of all Teacher Center activities. 

~ ' 10. Each Teacher Center is desiring and using systemic 

" management procedures. 

Project Rationale 

^ ^ Over the past half-century, education, as well *as .other social institu- 

tions, has undergonis significant change. ' There has been an attempt to close 
the gap in educational inequality^ drive toward a better quality in all 
,^educational enterprises, major investments to extend' educational opportunity, 
large-scale pedagogical reforms to improve the quality of education, -and = 
niany, many other Qhanges. As Robert Oppenhei^r pointed out in 1955, the 
extent of th^se cfednges created ^a' need for reform': 

In an important sense this world of ours is a new world, 
r in which the unity of kriowledge, the nature of human 
^ ccanmunities, the order of society and culture have 

changed and will not ret\lrn to what they have been in 
\ the^past.* What Is new is nev/, not because it has never 

^ • b^en there before, but because it has changed in qual- 
ity, ' . - • 

c 

^ , During this decade one has the feeling that the educational reform move- 

ment has itself undergone a form of change, both quantitatively and qualTta^^ 
tively. Educators can no longer assiijihe, for example, that there is any par^ 
, ^ feet correlation between increased resources and l^etter quality. Increased 
enrollments or af fol^ding educational opportunities to a large number of, cli- 

^ ents does not necessarily^ produce quality education. Hie development of 
well-validated teaching-learning systems, soundly based on research; does 
not necessarily result in better classroom practice. Similarly, a shift of 
decision-ma}cing power^ from central to^local authorities, does not improve 
the qualltyk^ decisions or encoiirage creativity, or even necessarily. 
, increase, pub lire concern for education- 

The activities and eduaatio^ial competence of teachers',-* moreover, have 
\ been the ob'ject of scrutiny, complaint^ and regulation for years. From the > 
tcjwn fathers advising and direcjj:bi3ag. the. teacher regarding the values to be 
inculca^d in children; to' thaiJ^institutes" 6f the ndd-19th century, designed 
to review and drill teachers in the elementary subtfects; to the Reading Cir-- 
, cles, unive3:*sity and normal school sponsored summer schools^ and extension . 
'\ ^ courses; to the efforts of 'the early 1930 's toward "filling gaps in college ' " 
^' degree requirements"; , to the workshop concept of the post-depression days; 
to the "new"* curriculum thrusts of the post-Sputnik era; and to the most 
recent efforts of professionally molding teachers to ^it curricultjms, a 
g focus which dominated the field Just 30. years ago — all have 'been attempts 

, to standardize the curriculum and credentialing of teachers . T 
^ . . . * * ^> 

Educational change; therefore, as complex as the proce*ss is, is needed 
and ^requires a dual btrategyj, _ making t^e most of present knowledge and 
capaAties jvMle"* developing better capacities and adding to the knowledge 
♦ base. 'The complexities of solving educational ^problems, however, cannot be 
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adequately confronted in glp^ai^^^j^^angi with limited resources. As^ John W. 
Gardner said,, "The .pieces of "th^^^^Lonai revolution are lying around' 



unassembled. The major task cor^^^^'veducation, then, is one of putting 
those'pieces together to ensure ^^^^^^ contributes to ov^er-all objectives 
in a systematic way, and to deter^^prhe**textent to which they are indeed 
neces§a.iy,f. or "effective education%,^p^ystemic approach to* education i^ the^ 
only way to systematically relate *a wide variety of bits and pieces i^to^a^ 
smoothly functioning whole." - 



The educational efforts in Texas and the significant developmental 
efforts of the Texhs Teacher Center Project provide an ^yironment that has 
the potential to i^icrease the knowledge base relative to 5 educational improve- 
ment; increase individual .and institutional capacities to'change; and^ util- 
izing a systemic approach to education, significantly affect participating 
systems and individuals within those systems. 

The utilization of the existing educational enterj)rise must be improved, 
sand the results, of the education^profession facilitated, ^ince the practical 
constraints of the operating educational systems tend to inhibit attenjpts tp 
"reform" or "change," however, "lighthouses" are needed in which the costs 
of -failure are small, but in which the ingredients of success can be identi- 
fied and closely observed. ? ? . 

L • 

Educational personnel programs-^within such '^lighthouse" efforts must be 
, designed to create what -ought to be instead of perpetuating what is. Goals 
' of education for various poplilations.of learners must be clear, indicators 
acceptable as evidence of the realization of those goals must be explicit, 
^ ^and-both mus^ib be agreed to by all participating in^the educational enter- 
prise. . ' ^ ^ ' ' . 

The\i!acti9ing profession' of ^ teachers must, ^moreover, have 'the respon- 
sibility fbr providing some of the expertise needed for such refo^. No 
longer should "they" b,e thfe targets of reform but rather professionally 
^ involved in tl^e prqcess of pro^blem solving and* decision making. 

Educational personnel deve.lopment programs., within these" "lightliouse" 
efforts, must assume several characteristics if they arp in fact' to effect 
reform in the broader' educational i)icture. In addition to being explicit 
about the purposes of eciucation aria, the nature of the schools to bring those 
purposes about the following seven ^characteristics appe^ ^to be.minimal: , 



1. A §hift to a performance based ^mode of operation 

*• ' < 

2. A shift from knowledge aiid skill mastery to a pri- 
mary focus' upon performance ^ ^ 

3. A shift from an essentially"^ data-free -to an essen- 
tially data-dependent ^mode of operation- 



4. 'A shift from an essentially trained function ^o a 
research, development, and training function 

-5; A shift 'from an essentiall^r impersonal^ inst:mictor- 
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« oriented learning environment to a' personalized ^ - " 
^ . and student-oriented envirbnmei\t ' ' ' - 

^ ^, ""/S. A shift from an"* essentially college or univerkity- 

. * . c^entered program to a field-centered program ' \ 

. '^^ shift from a relatively narrow and essentially 

.y * closed decipion^-mal^ing base ^o one that is broad • . " • 

,,and essentially open. ' . J . . ' . * / 

Finally, Jhe Teacher C^nter^ frojec>t Network* provides the coordinating 
and facilitating structure withixx which the necessary working relations with 
the various Praject Teacher Centers^ is established to ensure: communications 
between Centers, dissemination between and External to Cefiteajs, training 
acljlvities aoi^on across Centers, interface of activities -with ongoing 
and/or needed "State efforts, technical and developm^tal seryfces,,as needed^ 
and a delivery >jtstem of proven and/or promising educational pr*actice§i<-- " 

, ncema Aggressed By Project ^ ' / ^ ^ \ 

r ^ ^ ' . ^ / 

^ Tlie-pi^a^y concern of the Texas Teacher"^ Center Project has been and' 
s: - »TIow -to best develop and jdp^rationalize educational persofmel develop- 
^rit training programs that will^ increase the .educational performance of 
earners; and better ^rei)are the educational professionfiil to- cope with the" 
^real world' o^ education?" ' ■ ^ - ' . 

, ' • • / K.^ ^ 

A seconda:!^'' concern, and perhaps of equal importance is:, "Is collabor- 
ative action between* the operating educational systems, the profession, ^mid 
the' community necessary tb insure more effective educational pe^rBonnel 
training jDrograms?" • . . * ' . ^ • 

* >s !l '* * • * ' , 

, Both the State and' the Texas* Teacher. Sehter Project have assumed, how- 
.eVigr, thal^c 1 )'^ducational persohnel- developmeijt training programs can and 

should be imprpved, and 2) the development of such programs should be the, * 
c^JoiAt ^pesponsiMlity of' the total educational system and the* profession,, . . 

Therefore,, the Project •and the respective Teacher Centers "are addressing * 
>bot^ general arid specific jqoncerris. Among some of the general' concerns ' 



are: 



* , . • ' 

'1. How^can the signiYicant accomj^lishments of both, 
'^scretionary/and legislated, educatiojLalr personnel ^ 
development ^programs be^ maximized and interfaced 
within each Teacher Center in, Texas?> 

2.. Will the' educational perform^ce pf eiementaj^ and, . 
secondary- students bd increased by collaborative. 
, Teacher Center activities in educational person- * 
nel development programs? ^ • * . _ ^ 

3., Can critical :i*e'search and development jieeds be 

more" easi]^ 'identified, relative to personnel ^ ^ 



4. 



6V 



7.^ 



8. 



development programs, through 'Teachej^-Gefitersi 
If so, can thgy lid more easi^iMtrr^lemehted? 

Can Teacher Cei^teji^a-^ovide informatiori for the 
development^j^f'^statewide systent for the con- 
f irmajieifm' .the outcomes of educational, per- 

lel development programs, and can they develop . 
"cuijriculxira Intervention .strategies to increase the 
po:wer of ?Uch programs? ' * 

Do theJexisting educational thrusts in Texas pro-' 
vide the necessary ajad sufficient; conditions" for 
the Resign of educational personnel development 
prQgi^ams that»have the leverage to reform Texas' 
education? • - ^ " 

If they (ip constitute such conditions, Rov^^are they 
to be organized into operational prograras? 

- o -J 

V *. 

- If they do not constitute the necessa:?y and suf f i- , 
cient. conditions to ef r^ct reform, what conditions 
would? • ' ' * .* 

If educational personnel development programs" . . 
could be developed that effect the MfiSfs of^hange ^ 
in elementary aaid secor4ary' education desired, what* 
would.be needed to ef fee t^ such' changes ^n Texas?' 



9. 



V/hat incentives are there, for either individuals 
or educational systems, to participate in^a Teacher 
Center? ' ' ^ . 



10. Is compet.enoy-based^eacher education aiiy better . 
than the classical mode of personnel development? 

More specific concerns relgie'to functions, governance, management, 'pro 
gram deve'lop^.ent, and fiscal and physical operations. • Among the most criti- 
cal wil^iin each area are". . , 



Function s 

' 1. 
' \ 2. 
. 3. 

• A. 



For 7;hom is training designed? 

For what purpose is the training? 

What should training be about? _ 

Besides training, what should be included? Evalu- 
ation? Dis^mination? Research? Etc.. 



Governance 



1. 'What are the specific roles of each participating 
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^ syist^^and group? How are these different from 
tradition? 

2^ 'What are the powers of the ^overniQg board? 
3» How are members selected to the govemancTe board? 
4. Wtxat i^^t]^e\legaXri^tatu^ 



' tfanagemen'6 



1. Who ccaanSge^ the Center,? ^ Eom and by whom is he or 



^she selected^ Tp whom is Ije or st^Q raspohslble?i^ 

Hgyr ^ancMrho makes jthe mana^men1i'd]^cis^onst'^ * -"^^^ 

onships With ♦mfmagement or the 
Teachei^enter Partners? .\ ^ . ^ , 



I? 



' Prograifi Develo pment 

if— 7 . - ' 

• . ' I * * 

1. What^ and who decides^ what twining models 'and/or . 
materials kre Used? ^V'-^'i...- %\ ' ?^ 

2. ^ How are.|prpgramsyselecte<iife/|^^ • • ^ V. ^ 

_ 3* How are progreij£ resources determined? Who pqys for 
them; I / ' I' ^ , . ' 

-4. How, and' who7^ev§lTOl^ programO^s )? 

. Fiscal > and . Phys^,al (iterations 
• 1. How can current resources be^ redirected? 

, 2, . Hoy can the coordination of resources be handled? 

3. Who -determines and authorizes expenditures? * * 

' , • • * ' 

^4* Who determines the facilities? Are 'they differ- r " • . • 
^t for each program? * . * • • 
^ ' •\ . ' • ' * ' 

5. Who (Jet^rmines program personnel? ^ " 

r . . ^ ^ . ^ • ' - 

Governance * * * * ' , . "» * * 

The governance body of*oile Project* coordinating unit (Texas Center for' 
the improvement of^ Educational Systems) and the 'respective Project "Teacher 
Centers include representatives from: elementary and secondary schools ."^ 
regional education ^service centers , prof essd^onal "asspciat ions, institutions 
of higher educa3ti6n,^and in. many' cases the ccDnnupity, The size and .specific 
coii5)osition lefmto^-^he' discretion af^tl&e local Teacher Center^s. • 
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/•Hiese governance bodies 'are not legal entities of the State, therefore, 
thexy power is dependent upon^that d^le^atei them by the legal bodies which 
they' represent. Therefore, their functions. are advis.oijr only.^ In reality, • 
however,- a consensus of the* governance body is sufficient to promulgate 
theirriiesifes> pstrticularly^ in Project matters.; ' ' , . 

shown in Chart 1, the State ^joordin^ting imif includes a Steering 
Committee and an Executive Committee.* Th'B Steering Committee*? primary 
funclrion is the establishment og^^policies c-ommensutate with Federal regu- 
lations and^ guidelines operation of the Project. The E|ecutiv^GDramittee • 
is a^sub^eiTof the Steering^^ Committee, elect^ii by them, and serve* primarily 
the '^fe of ensuring -that policy is implementeHf - , . ' ^ ^ 

Local"^eaBher Centers 'nave similar;,g6vernanc^ arrangements and .are 
guided, by. locally developed .bylaws for Teacher Center operations , ^ 

The Projept governanc^^ bodies, both at tlie Stjate and lobal levels,, 
.advice project Management as to -policy and operatix)nal matters' an^ pro^ ' , 
'Sejd^s. Since each project manager, however; rep^esen^s a legsl/ State | 
entiw.: State boajrd of education, local school board 0? education, regional 
education seWice center board, or college or uniy^er^it^ Board of ^Regents, 
it is tlie project manager*.^ responsibility to ensure that .the policies 5I 
and/or operatiojial procedures do not conflict with^^polibies and' procedures 
of hi-s or. her respective iegal en1?ity. ^ • ^ J " 1^ 

^- ^ . • - /- • . 

c0iB also shown, the Project is under the general direction of the Assp- 
biat^ Commissioner for Professional T)evelopment and Instructional^ Services 
of the Texas Education Agency, with one professional stdff mesiber' serving, as 
the ^full-time Bjroject Director. . 



Project Components Analysis 
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^-':ks shown in diagram 1, the Project has jfob^usefl on Specific components" 
since its beginning in 1970-71. The development of performance ^(competency) 
based teacher education programs, the development of a cooperative setting 
(Teacher Center) for te^aoher education, and the imintenance of a -national 




Begfnning in 1971-7^ and *Spntinuing for^3 years, moreov^/ the installation 
of' a delivery system, providing technical and.^developihental services, and 
opej^tions of the Evaluation Research Center^s evaluation functions becajne 
additional component^. Beginning in 1973-74, after. 3 years of developing 
both C.B.T.E:* ai}d Tjsacher Centers, focus was diverted^ to the operation of 
management i\inctions and the development ©f C^.B.t-ff. management systemsCin 
that both w^re identified ^s critical priorities for "the further develop- 
ment 0^ both C.B.T.E.. and Teac^ipr Centers. 

Iii 1974-75 -two additional component.s/jvere added: planning management 
infonnation systeci and developing state c'.B.E." ( competency ^ased education) 
re^Qrd^e center(s) and ^capability. . ' I 
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Chart l.-^TEXAS TMCHER CENTER^ PRO JECT ORGANIZATKN 
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As a (^ivelppmental effort is completed and intemalizedi, tlierefore, * 
additional ^Md supportive developmental efforts are designed to provide con- 
tinuity andT^ong -range support and coifimitment to each major component. 



Participating Educational Systems ' . _ 

^ shown in Chart 2 during 1973-74 W network of Bfoject*Teacher Cen- 
ters included: ^3.4 teacher training institutions'/^SS elementary and second- 
ary school systems /and all 20 Regional Education Service Centers, Also 
, included but not shown. are profession^il associations representing eac^ .Cen-, 
^ ter. The teacher training institutions prepare approxim^ely 9^0 percent 

ed^ation personnel in Te:^as; the school systems aerve ever 800,000' 
Jlaaentary and secbndarjr students^ and thg^ed\ication serMce centers §erve 
'all 1,M9 sc^hoof systems in the-State.^ ^' ' •# Si, " 



Goais of Teaclier Centers 



Each Local Teacher Center advisory board has established iylaws and 
conducts ijegularly sche(15led meetings. Prolgrammatically ^hey l^ve as their,, 



major* goals 
1 



1*. 



To .base program(s) on. a comprehensive overa3,i assess- 
ment of local needs. t 

1 ^ , , . # It . 

To assure the continuous partn^rship of school systems, 
teacher training institution^, educ at iort^ Service cen- 
ters, th-e organized profession, the communi-^, and the 
State 'for the improvement of education. * 



To provide a link between" promising, newly ^lidated 
practices and products in education^and thei,S appli- 
cation in the schools and/or educational personnel 
training 'pjjograms. 



1. 



'^To provide the managerial support necessary for con- 
tinuity, change in focus, jtnd innovative- efjbrts b^ 
involving middle managemervt personnel in tea^chei^ 
center operations and *by assisting them to plan 
tlieir own strategies to assure quality. j 



5. To provide for assessing impact of programs^by a , ; 
' prpblem^-analysis/solution des^ign, and to serve as 

a basis for establishing priorities' and allqcating^ 
. developnrental resources. ^ ^ 

6. To provide for replication strategies and-.^hi- _ • 
. ^, cles* / ~ ; 

p 

\^ Each 'Advisory, Board develops its own strategies for. accomplishing 
these goals. * _ * - 
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* Chart EDUCATIONAt SYSTEMS' PARTICIPATING IN 
' / THE TEXAS TEACHgR CENTER PROJECT - 



'Teacher Training Institutions 




W 

Ab^ene ^* ^ 
Al^imo Heighfsr 
Aldine ' 1 
Ai^ce V 
^Amfeillo 
Ai^|tin , 
Beaumont ' 
B^^ville 
'Bishop 
Bqpham 
Breiihain 
Brookshire - 
Brownsville 
QCLallen; 
Canyon 

College "Stat±on 
Corpus Chris,1jl 
Cypress - 

Fairbanks 
Ddjlas ' 
liaison 
East CentraX 
Sdgewood- 
Edinburg 
Ei Paso 

Ft. Sam Houston 
FOTt Wor>th 
GfeenviilS 
H^TjLandlLle : 
Harlingen 
Hempstead 
I^erefor^; 
Houston ^ 



Education Ser^ 
vice Centers 



Abilene Christian College 
Austin Coll^ege ' " , 
BayJ-or University , ;i 
Bi^^QP College ^ ♦ 

Dallas Baptist College 
East Texas State University 
Hardin-nSimmons University 
Incarnate Word College. 
Jaryis College - ^ . 

Lairlar Tech ^ - 
McMurry College 
Nprth Texas State tlKiversity^ 
Our^ Lady of the Lake College 
Pan American College 

-Prairie View A & M College 
Stl Mary's University - 
Sara^uston State University 

^San Angelo State ^ 
Southern Methodist University 
Southwest Texas State Univ. . 
Stephen ?• Austin College 
Tarleton State College 
Texas A 4 I University 
fexas A oc I at Laredo 
Texas A Vniversity^ * ' ' 

^ Texas Christian University 
Texas , South e 171 University 
Texas Tech Ur.i varsity ' 
Texas Wpr^i's University 
Trinity University 

. University ox" Houston 
Unl^versity of Texas a4? Austin 
University of Texas at 

El Paso 
V/est Texas, State University 



IJuntsville 

Katy 

Kilgore 
. *Kings^ville 

Laredo 

Long view 

Lubbock 
ItcAlleii- 
^ -McKiiiney^ 
.Magnolia 

Midland 

North Ea§t 
• North Park 
* Northside 

Odessa 

Pharr 

Plainview 

Piano 

Prjemont 

^bstovm 

Randolph 

St, llartin 
*Hall 

San. Angelo 

San Antonio 

San Marcos 
* Sherman 

Sealy 

Southwest . 

Southside^ 

Tyler 

V/a'co 

Waller^ 
Jf^eta.^ 



Region I 
Region I If 
Region III 
Region I^ ' 
Region V 
Regi6n 
Region V|I 
Region Vtll . 
Region IX 
Region Xj 
Region XI'- 
RegioruXIl' 

'Region XIII 
Region XIV 
Region »ir 
Region XVI 
Region XVII 
Region XVI 11 
.Region XIX 

• Region XX, 



Pyramid of Schools and Training ^ites - ' ^ » 

The moist critical condition for JProject' Teacher Centers is the identi- 
fication^ by each Penter, of a pyramid of schools within wh-ich to conduct, 
the majoir.part of Teacher Center efforts, 'It is' within 'these pyramids,, 
obviously, that one can ascertain the effect that project efforts are 
having on the clients--students, pareijts, professional trainees, prac- 
ticing professionals,- • , :» * ^ ' 

The "pyramid of schools , is . characterized by: ^ , • \ 

* <. 

•1. *^ementary and^ junior high schools associated with 
' a- single high scl;ool in a large city school system, 
' and the same composition in suburbsyri and rural- 
* ' I area'^ but With individual school ca&guges from - ^ 
different school systems (5,000-10,000 students 
l|fi||5^^ramid) ^ ' , 



2. A high concentration of students from' low income ^ 
families ^and/pr 

3. A high ^concentration of students with leanfiing and 
^ behavioral problem^ and/or . ^ 

A. A high concentration of migrant atfq^npn-English 
.^speaking.^ children. i^.^rlsf. 



J 



Evidence of l^past efforts to improve the^ educational, opportunities of 
students, 2) special* staff training programs to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents, and 3) community involvement to improve the learning opportunities of 
* the students must also be characteristic of the pyramid of schools. 

•The installation of a process Qf educa*tiOnal change which creates self- 
sustaining reform* mechanisms,, and significantly raises the educa'&onal per- 
foimance of students are the major goals of each pyramid of schools • 

The staff of the- local pyramid of schools is rissponsible for the plan- ' 
ning, implementation, and day-to-day operation; th^ Local Teacher Center is 
responsible for coordinating efforts ^and available ^resources in a compre- 
• ^..hensive and effective fashion to facilitate the local site's efjiprts; and 
the JCIES project is responsibre for coordination and dissemination across 
Teacher Centers*- •* 

The traiMng sites are selected by the local A'clvisory Board and are * 
physically located either at the local university, school systems, and/or 
Education servi^se center, depending upon the program and the 'location of 
the most (Appropriate personnal to perform the task. Each site, however, 
' must ;neet the following minimum criteria: ' i . , 

/ ^ ' » . • 

' ♦ll , Deliver a program(s), determined by the' Teacher ^ ^ 

' Center Advisory Board, based on a^ Comprehensive * t " • 

/ assessment of local needs. , 

/ . » • ' ' ^ ^ • / 



'2. Provide fof^clfents a "hands-on" learning center(s) 
for personnel training (student teachers, teachers, 
administrators, teacher trainers, parents, etc.). 

3. Have an information system capability for use by 
clients. ^ ^> * 

4. Make 'prov^sion| for learning, opportunities for all 

' educations,! personnel, (professors, admijifstrators, 
' teachers ;^j/tident teachers, ^tc). 

5. ^ Provide "^e managerial suppprt necessary for contin- iJm^ 
. uity, ^^hMge in^ focus, and iiinovative" efforts within 

the pro^M 



6. 



V 



Asses^f the impact of the training program:;^- 
7. Have a dissemination capability. • 



The local Teac^ei^,CenlT^rs,, therefore, serve as .primary resour^jes for 
-m- substantive assist^c^. to tfi^ respective pyramid. They also serve as mobil- 
ization points flor liec^nical assistance, training and retraining, evaluation, 
dissemination of pr>6dutfls of? research and development, and^other iresources 
needed to meet tlje nee^s of the pyramid.^ ^^'^ " . " 
.y \ ' ■■ ^ ^ 

- '-1 

Jlvaluation ■ 4 ■ \ ^ • - 

Research and e^alltiation eire integral aspects of the missions of the 
^ Texas Center for the I^royement of Educational Systems (TCIES) Project. 
The primary mission of Jbhis i)roject implies a multiplicity of evaluation- 
needs ranging from asse^smenl; of educational needs and changes to appj^isal 
. of project outcomes'!^ Evaluation is needed to provide adequate, information 
to .decision makers dTi the, various functions and pr^jtcts of TCIES. Evalua- 
tion emphasizes continuous, useful, longitudinal, empirical, and objective 
* collection, of infoi^ro^tion. 

. Research activiTtles are directed toward utilizing the functional areas ' 
of TCIES to provide^icnowledge regarding the variables in the domain of con- 
cej^. Such knowledge is helpful in program improvement and replication of 
^ program results. * " ' ^ 

TCIES utilizes the discrepancy evaluation model ^is the primary method., . 
.Utilization of othep research, development, and dissemination models, in 
whole or^in part, is not excluded, but attempts are^made, to adapts other 
models and strategies to the discrepancy model. Evaluation is defined bjT , 
TCIES ^s the process of obtaining an4 providing useful information from the 
Teacher Center .to decision makers'. . The comprehensive nature of this defini- 
o^ion af evaluation ^d the types of ^evaluation delineated irj^/the model covers 
information ranging from the planning *of an pperation to tlie^ final assessment 
of success of the operation.^ Thus, many information n^edd and systems oftej; , 
" treated separately in other evaluative modes are encotapa.ssed by the dis- 
crepancy, model. 
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Project Successes and Problems 



The question, of ca^isation: "To what degree has the Texas Teacher Cen- 
ter Project been^responsible for changes in educational practi<jes at the 
classroom, School' building, college or university, and other agency,^ insti- 
tutional, and organizational levels?" is of course impdssible to answer. ^ 
There is no question, however, that educational personnel development pro- 
gi-ams in Texas ai^e significantly different than" they wei»e a decade agq. 
The significant discretionary and legislative and regulatory efforts engin- 
elre'S in the State have caused' these differences, howeverr ^he Texas Teacher 
Center Project has played a most lm|K)3*tant role by providing a most vitfl' 
link 'Without whic^i the other pieces would have been an incomplete whole • " 

I ^Further, it is hypothesized thai nfost of the significant changes that^ 
vl.ll' result from|,he Texas Teacher Center f^^oject and the other efforts cited 
remain to occur. There has not been enpugh time lapse for significant oper- 
ational^ .change, but there is n| question that^ the Staters posture about edu- 
^tional>«personnei development| teacher, education specifically, has s'iguif i- 
c^tly changed. "The many feati^res of personnel .development programs 
described herein ^ould have a, significant impact in Texas for years" to 



cbme. 



^ Among sbme the most significant successes of the Prb*ject, moreover ^ 

• ar^ • ^^tu^ " ^ * 

> ^, ' , • ^ 

^^~) 1. Competency-based teacher .education program^ are 
^ ' successfully impleifiented in 34 bf the State's 

institutions of highe^r educ^tic5h. The degree 
of implementation -varies :fTom the total under-' 
> . 'graduate elementary education 'at the Ui\iVersity 

of Houston to otie "cdurse" at some colleges Jind 
> \ universities. ^ ^ , - \ 

2. The delivery system of proveii'and jpromislng edu- ^ ^ , 

cational practiqe^ is in place which .{significantly 
reduQes the time lapse between development, test- 
ing, af\d irapl^mfentatipn. v ^ ' ^ • . 

" * • 5. oLocal Teacher Centers ard* operational, p3KM4^i^ 
r ^ ' data that make it possible for other, later local - ' 

Teacher Centers to be more successful more quickly. . 
The.-statewide mechanism is no. longer a dream; it Is 
' a reality: , Enough prototypes exisi^n different 
. / forms 'and in various planning and implementation 

stages ^so that there is n4 longer any question of 
their feasibility or viability.^ 



4. 



Teacher Center Project effort's have contributed to 
the /emergence' of equal educational opportunity^ 
around tha.State.% 'Although ps^rity ^as not dad' 
is, not 'a goal, minority opinions are heard, through 
the governance structures of each Centner, end' 
taken account of in teacher training act;lvities. 
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Perhaps most 'important, however, is thd fact that 
most of jthe hew CBTE- programs being developed con- • . 
tain both cognitive and affective*. elements associated 
, with bilingual/bicultiiral students • Dallas, Prairie , 
View A&M, West Texas State, Region VII, and Univer- 
sity of Houston are focusijfig spectffS'ally on train-"^ 
ing personnel to work with minority students, ^ 

Local Teacher Centers have and^do aet as a /ocus 
for . generating lo,cai initiatiye* Although . each ■ ' 
Center is generally similar because of the re'quire- ^ 
ments of Senate Bill 8, the Teacher Educaition 
Standfifrds, and the TexfiS TeVchef Center* Projects, 
eaeh has" alsp developed} elements that Would^not , ^ 
have been developed had-^he* Teacher Center concept 
•not provided an organizational means for focusing »^ 
local interests; The ,^achgr Center Project does 
not provide a finished ^d invariant mold for any 
local Center; ipstead each Cfenter can build its 
own adaptations and variations to suit its own 
need^. therefore, - loc^ jy^eativity Is not stifled." ^ 

A significant^number*^?- collaboratively p3rarined \ 
trainii^g activities have occurred* These incliade 
iioth pre- ^and ' inserv^ce actlvi\iies focii6e(i,on • 
' teacher education trainees:> practicing profes- 
sionals (-supervisors > classroom teachers, adminis- 
trators, and colleges and university personnel)', , 
paraprpfessionals,. aticy; community perspnnel. They ^ 
have 'ranged from training in the implementatlTon of* 
an edu^tignal product to thfe sophisticated pijocess _ 
of designing, ^ developing, implementing, and evalu- 
ating cQmpetency-ba^ed training prog:c2^s. Altema- 
^tives to 'this training would have been conventional 
inservice activities in a local school system and . 
education service center, and university silmmer ses- 
sions, gax possibly, none at all ih *the -specific 
programs of thfe Teacher Centers. 



I 



Communications have been inroroved*. The Teacher Cen-. 
ters bring^'to the'plannirig table .represen'^atives 
from institutions, ageijcies, and ^organizations whose ^ 
relajtionship^^ heretofore have been primarily one of 
"bompetition* Moreover^ such an organization pro- ^ 
vides each partner an opportunity to relate and 
some stakes «with which^ to play.^' This^- tends to give 
a balance of power and vulnerability ofi the parts of 
all. Withiti eaeh participating institution,, "agency, - , 
and organization, moreover, communication ^is now •^^ 
occurring thats simply, 4id not exist before^ Libera]^ 
arts and education faeylties in tft^ Project univer- 
sities and coll^^ges t^!acl to have more interaction." . 



In the school systems teachers and adrainistratt5rs 
meet on new grounds. * Elementary and secondary 
\ \ teachers are beginning to toiow each oth'ii' better ^ 
and are therefore more cognizant 'of each other's 

• problems and needs.- Trainees are getting a first- 
' hand feel, over an extended period pf time, of 

th? "real world" of teachin'g^ and administration. 
» Teachers and administrators from different bufld-, 
' ' ings converse and plan together. University and 
college faculty from different systems ^converse, 
plan together, and share more than they have in 
- ^ the past. And, finally, the State Department of * 
* Education is being viewed more, as 'a supportive 

* ' ' and leadership undgt than as a regulatory unit 
consisting of *T)lack hats." ^ " ^ 

Excellent leadership has emerged both at the State 
and local levels. Obviously, such a change from,, 
classical organizational structures and functions ^ 
requires dedicated, competent,* and. committed lea- 

• dership. Many personnel have formed, not only the* 
backbone of the present effort but will continue- 
to seiwe as a leadership cadre for years to come* - 

Although the Project has many successes, it also has an^d does encounter 
many problems.^ Organizationally, the Project efforts are viewed by some a© 
being external to the existing legal structures of the State; therefore, 
institutionalization is rather difficult. There does not appear, moreover, 
to be an adequate ' reward mechanism for either educational systems or 'indi- 
viduals to participate in Teacher Center activities.- , 

The complex structure of the governance boards also causes some problems 
in that too often the diversity of opinions and feelings tend -to get^ in the 
way of d6cision making.' .And the role and selection of a fiscal agent within 
a Ctoter is most difficult. 

'Funding Teacher Centers is also a major problCTi. LSck of a stable fund- 
ing base, the inability to orchestrate funiis,* and the unavailaj)ility ,of cost 
estimates are of continuous concern to all invol.yed in .Teacher Centers. 

. ' • ' •* 

^ Perhaps the iaidst intractable problem pf the Texas Teacher Center Project, 
Is the Inability to orchestrate the members of . tjie local Teacher Centers/ 
Sucli orchestration, not only of members 'but" of their resources, must occur 
if the successful exploitation of the potential bf the Teacher Center con- 
cept is to become more of a reality. * ' * \ ' 
« • • ♦ * ' 

, Lack of evaluative information is also a maj or ^ problem. To some, .eValu-^ 
.atioh is a threat and to others it is a* "rip-off " or just another* overhead 
item that contributes little to^the El^ject, and the diversion jof funds to 
evaluation means that some wortfiy program will not be mounted. - ^ 

The new roles required of Teacher, Center partners is a massive problem. 
In most instances the new roles required of teachers, professors, school 



system persoimelv and students are significantly different from the roles 
in which tljese personnel are accustomed to fujiction. Not enough attention, 
iTOwever, is being paid to mechemisms for the orientation and training and 
retraining of personnel who will occupy them, ^ , . ' ' ' 

fiecommendat ions - " « ^ ; ' • 

The Texas Teacher Center Project is 'neither a smashing success nor a_ 
dismal failure. It has and is a feasible, viable, and promising mechanism 
for the improvement of educational personnel development in Texas, It has 
by no m^eans reached the end of its cycle but rather continues on in a dyna- 
mic and emergent posture. The recommendations presented below, therefore, 
are illustrative of the kind of counterstrategie's that could be used in 
addressing the problems of Teacher Centering in order for it to become more 
viable: v 

1, Substantial and sustained outside funding, from 

diversified sources^ must become a reality. Risk > . 

or -venture capital is always necessary to spark, 
change, -and in this 'case the fact that •'funds* were 
available from several sources over a period of - 
time'^has been the major factor in facilitating the 
successes of the project. Further, risk funding 
is absolutely necessary, however, and certainly — 
if any aspects of the Project are to^be replicated ^ 
elsewhere — venture capital must be available in 



the recipient site(s). 



2, * A critical mass, of dedicated, commttted, and • - 
insightful persons must be available to conceptu — . 
alize and implement ,the efforts. No -effort of 
I the , scope of Teacher Centering as practiced*' in ^' 
I Texas can be. .planned and implemented without 
f ^ talented personnel who are willing to devote the 
time^and energy necessary to make it go. 



3. State and Federal political support ;which' culmin- 
ates both in jLegislation and fiscal support is a 
necessity. There is na question that the Teacher " 
Center, -movement in Texas would not have progressed 
very far without considerable legislative and 
administrative support, and U, S., Offibe* of Educa- 
tion supportV Therefore, any State that might 
wish to emu],a\e the Texas efforts should move 
' toward legislatiyje, and fiscal support as quickly 
as possible, 

4* Existing functional groujiings (State, higher edu- 
cation, regional centers, school systems, ?uid pro- 
fessional organizations) should be utilized as 
the basip for Teacher Center organization* The 



change . strategy of building organizational 
structures: that parall^ (and eve];itualiy circum- 
vent) existing structures rarely if .fever exhibits 
' long-range acceptance and pemanence. -The usual 
^ tendency is for them to flourish "orjtiy as long as 
^ - outside capital is available , It ^s .much more ^ 
logical tq'build upon what is alr^dady present and 
to reinforce local priorities, cqramitments, and 
i^iterests than it is to continue/ reinforce com- 
petitiveness within the educ*atipnal systems. ^ 

5?^ The emphasis of Teacher Centers should be on 
" flexibility and alternatives/ The.* opportunity 
' -for different organizational an^ operations^! 
efforts should be stimulated to foster the devel- 
opment of alternative-- mod!§s; not predetermined 
modes imposed which often stimulate negative or, 
hostile responses, ' ^ 

6.. Teacher Centers must/be willing to 'display a high 
risk posture, and indeed to follow up by taking 
risks. • If a Center does. not venture perhaps too .\ 
^ much, take on too many functions, §nd' actually 
^ < ' extend itself well beyond -its capital/ then it ^ 
'/ more th§ui likeljjr will have ^ a net effect which will 
t.. « "$e too small to make any difference-. \ 



% \ 



7. ^."Lightho.use'y Teacher Centers -should be identified ^ 
V and provide special funds- to perforjn their devel- 
V, \ ^ -opijient, .demonstration, and dissemination functions. 
. * *i They should be self -selecte d to bQ sure that 5iaxi- . . 
m\im motivation and coir^tment is built in. ^hey, 
moreover^ should be reflective of alternative models • • 

s " ' to provide the flexibility and options to other 

/Mnterested sites, Sixfficient fiscal, support should 
.X%be provided, each "lightWsf)use" by Fed^eral, State, 
- ' ^|Vnd local" sour^s, anS for^a period pf time that 

^ 0/?ill permit adequate development, testing^ and . • , 

\ < 'V.ev.aluation. _ ' ' 

► 8. ^Fk^ilitating and cooii^dinating units, such as TGIES, 
. ' i^hould be funded to establish networks of ^eacher . 

Centers throughout the Nation^ Technical assis- j 
> "^'siice, dissemination, and communications would be { 
' th| major functions of each suclt unit. 

9.' A iktional level unit should be funded to servS^. 
botli the needs of the network unit^ and some of 
the^^eeds of local Centers. , 

There is no ^ritrinsic reason to doubt that the Teacher Center concepts 
are in fact transillf^table. However, Ahey c-anno"f be ^transported into settings 

ERIC ' V .. . • • ' ' ' ^ 



that are^not ready *to receive them; i.e., that cannbt meet reasonably well 
the aforel^entioned reconimendations. It is not argued, -moreover, that the 
Texas patfem should ,f)e followed j it do'es^have maj.or\ problems . Conversely, 
however, |he Success ^factors can be' duplicated and, ^mrough some kind of 
national |etwork, begin to resolve the major problems J 
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' • v. ^ the rhode island teacher center:' 
'a state based center 

Edwin Dainbruch ^ 
Rhode Island Department of Education 



In Ifey 1969, 'the R. I. Legislature created a single Board of Regents^ 
responsible for overseeing education in Rhpde Island at all levels — K-12, 
higher education, and adult education, this action spurred an examination 
.of the existing structure^ and focus of the. Department of Education and espe- 

* cially the Division of Aca-demic Services. This examination soon led to a 
reorganization of the" Division incorporating as one of its elements the 
Rhdde Island Teacher Center (RITC). 

Before the reorganization, the Division of Academic Services was 
responsible f6r the administration of categorical funds, both F^ederal and 
State* In addition, a staff of speciaj.ists (e.g.," mathematics consultants^ 
reading consulxants) provided servjfces for local Education agencies (LEAs). 
These services consisted of independent activities with little or no coor- 

* dination among .the consultants. The Division of Academic Services, later 
named the Divisi^on of Development and Operations, was reorganized to provide 
for integrated services to LEAs. .The new organizational structure contained 
two Biireaus: l)the Bureau of Federal Gi^ants ^and Regulations whose responsi 
bility was the administration of Federal prpgrams and ^grants, and regulatory 
services, and 2) the Bureau of Technical, Assistance*' (BTA) which was respqn- 
sible for providing total program development assistance to LEAs. 

Introduction of th^ RITC . . ' . > • * • ^ 

In June 19,71, the U. S. Office of Education selected^ the State of 
, Rhpde Island to develop one of a number of pilot teacher center projects. 
The Center started as a 5-year project and involved participation of insti- 
tutions of higher education and local education agencies. Those Center 
activities which prove successful were to be institutionalized within the 
^ State educ'atidn systeil 

Purpose of the Project ^ 

^ The Rhode Island Teacher^ Center (RITC) is a Collaborative and (Sooper- 

* ative organization whose purpose is the improvement of education for all 
childrm. , Based on the belief that reform which does not recognize the 

. interrelate dne'ss of indiWidiials and the system within which they operate 
will have .limited payof f i -the' RITC is designed to improve both the system 
^and the personnel within \it. 



Major purposes of the project are: 
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1. To develop a model for needs assessment and to 
assist local ^education agencies in assessment of \> 
needs 

2. To conduct s-|iatewide needs assessment in the area 
of staff development 

3". , To link Rhodes Island feducators with national, 

regional and local sources- of educational research 
^ and with new and validated approaches in educa- 
tion' ^ ^ 

4. To '^support and -assist adoption/adaptatioig? of vali- 
dated educational programs which are consistent 
with local and statewide, needs through inservice 
training in local education agencies. 

To study and develop a pilot performance-based 
teacher education and certification system. 



Governance of the Center 

A>l5-member Board of Directors, operatinjg on the principle of parity, 
serves as the policy recommending^ body for the Center and is responsible 
to the Commissioner of Education. This Board includes teachers, local edu- 
cation agency administrators, higher education personnel^ cgmmunity members 
and State Education Agency staff. The director of the RITC responsible . 
for management of the Center, coordination of all resources — hyman and tech- 
nological, operatibu- of the program coii5)onents, continuing^ evaluation of the 
Center's operation, and institutionalization of successful aspects of the 
Outer's design 'and activities into the regular system. This concentration 
or responsibilities gives direct control over program development activities 
to the RITC director and more readily facilitates achievement of Teacher 
Center objectives. ^ - . 



Coordination of Operations 
' 7 ■ ^ 

The RITC is housed in the State Education Agency (SEA), but the grant ^ 
is to the University. , ' ' - . • ' ^ 

'As part of the initial RITC proposal, it was determined that activities 
' which proved successful would 'be institutionalized wi;thin the State educa- 
tional system. A ffrst step in'-the institutionalization process was the 
integration of Ri;rc activities into the Bureau of Technical Assistance in . 
the Rhode Island Department of Education. Operating fn coordinati'bn with * 
- the Support Services and' Program Development Units in th^ Bureau,*^ it pro- 
vides a total system for delivery of services to LEAs. -Institutionalization 
of the project has contii>ued with, the Board of Regents funding the staff 
positions within the 'project with State funds." The Bureau of Grants and 
Regulations has requested the "teacher centei^ process" as developed under 
the pilot grant* be applied to the staff development requirements required 
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by their categorical legislation. The primary components of the Center — 
Needs Assessment, Alternate Learning Cep^ter, and Competency-Based Teacher 
Education/Certification, along with the RITC Internal Evaluation Upit, are 
described below: * ' 



Teacher Needs Assessment .— The formation of the Teacher Needs Assess- 
ment unit of the RITC is to identify staff needs at both the State and local 
levels.. /Specifically, this component is responsible for conducting statewide 
needs assessra^ent and^ assisting the local education agency to identify needs 
in the area of staff'' development . The Teacher Needs Assessment focuses on 
perceived needs of teachers and administrators on a statewide basis in rela- 
tion to program planningcat the LEA level. 

Statewide assessment provides for , identification of major areas of n^ed 
among teachers and administrators'* One of the responsibilities "of the Needs 
Assessment Coardina!tor is to encout*age support by professional organizations 
in the State for statewide needs assessment ^c^ivities. Their support ife 
considered a prime factor in conducting effective needs assessment . The 
assessment coordinator also administers statewide needs assessment activi- 
ties, establisjies a teacher needs and administrator needs data file, and 
arranges for sharing of these data with others' such as teachers, adminis- 
trators, other RITC coordinators and State Education Agency staff, and 
teacher/administrator educators. ^ " . 

^The needs assessment coordinatpr, in cooperation with the. Program Devel- 
opment consultant, provides inforjmtion to local educators on prerequisites 
Tor assessment and" the needs assessment process as described in the Needs 
Assessment Manual (a "how to" approach to needs assessment )r In addition, . 
technical, assistance is given to LEAs by providing consultation on problems. 

Altema^^^ Learning Center . — The Alternate Learning Center (ALC), the 
in^ervice training component of the RITC, responds to the^needs of te&chers 
and administrators by providing on-site trainirig. Its major objective is 
the diffusion of validated educational training programs* and products in 
Rhode Island schools. Validated programs derived from research and devel- 
opment labs are collected by the ALC coordinator and reviewed by the pro- 
fgram selection committee;** final selection of programs is made by'BTA 
staff. The focus is oh relevant and workable solutions applied on site to 
school problems. Four major ALC functions which support/xhat objective are: 
awareness, developmental assistance, inservice training and program instal- 
.lation assistance. * . . 

The primary prpcediire for creating awareness of these programs" is the 
Statewide Awareness .Conference.. At these conferences, validated educational 



* *A validated program is defined as one which has clearly stated objec- 
tives, has been implemented for a period of time sufficient to demonstrate 
significant improvement by means of an^evaluation design, and is amenable to 
replication (i.e., capable of adoption or adaptation and cost feasible). 

» **The program selection committee represents teachers, adminis1;rators,^ 
higher efiuc at ion personnel, SEA staff, and community members. 



pr9grains id&itified as consistent with local and statewide needs are demon- 
stratea. To date, six awareness conferences injolving over 1,800 partici- 
pants^ from all LEAs in the State have been held and 25 programs have been 
presented. In addition, printed materials and video tapes are used to 
disseminate information about selected programs. Program development con- 
sultants from BTA are primarily responsible foi; providing this information 
to LEAs. ^ " 



* " Developmental assistance iS a function carried out by the Program 
Development Consultant following the Awareness Conference, it includes 
assi^ance to LEAs in exploring aw^eness programs for the purpose of 
deei^iv exploration than is possible in a one-hour conference, and in pre- 
pari^ ALC proposals for dnservice traihing. Each Program bevelopment - 
Consultant serves as an 'advocate of ALC proposale^ from the districts to 
which he/she is assigned: as it goes through the program review, process. To 
.date, 210 of the 250 proposals submitted for ALC inservice training have ^ 
funded. 




^^■Jiion of inservice training is arraiiged by thfe ALC coordina- 
tor. Prior ti^^stallati on of training, Rhode Island educators are trained 
as trainers by prS^tt^t. developers in the selected programs. Graduate credit, 
.-perceived, by many edu^*^ in the State as an incentive, is also obtained 
for participants in ALC fi2M%dtraining. In addition., -the ALC coordinator 
.arranges fOr scheduling of traiinaj^ identification- of LEA-based training 
&ites, purchase and delivery of tra5fiH42g materials . Wher^er needed the 
Program Development consultan,ts assist wlHJathis function py providing link- 
age between tha ALC coordinator and the LEAsSv^ this tiijfe more than 7,000 
of Rhode Isliandrs educators from 95 percent of tfife^Jocal education "agencies^ 
"have participated in ALp school based inservice' tra^ 

<i> ■ - ^ • 

Competenfty-Based Teacher Education/Certification . —The misHon of the 
Corapetency-Bas^ .Teacher Education/Certification ( CBTE-CBC) Componitit is to 
provide leadership and assistance as CBTE-CBC is developed in Rhode IKLand. 
Its focus is on establishing" agreement on a theoretical base and^then 
developing operational plans. A kpy element underlying the processes a^ 
activities which -support this function is involvement of representative' 
educational groups throughout the State, including teachers, administrators,* 
higher education personnel, and-State Education Agency staff. 

fere^e major processes are involved in the operation of this component: 
expansion of a region-wide data bank on CBTE-CBC, support of competency- - 
tased teacher education programs, and support of Sta*e level planning and 
.development of CBTE-CBC, ^Expansion of a region-wide data bank -on CBTE-CBC . 
is^ accomplished by the CBTE-CBC coordinator in conjunction with the Edupa- 
tion Information Center, Competency-based teacher training allfll certifica- 
tion information ^are collected, screened, classified and (^seminated among 
Ehode Island educators interested in CBTE-CBC. 
* * , » 

Support of CBTE programs at institutions of higher* education is provided 
thTQUgh assistance to. Rhode Island" College and the. University of Ehode Island 
In the development, field testing, and revision of competency-based educa- 
.tion alternatives. ; Rhode. Island College has developed a number of ■* 
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educational psychology modules, reading modules, and a self -directed audio- 
^visual proficiency component; the University of Rhode Island has developed 
performance based modules for the freshman, sophomore, junior and senior 
y^ars in elementary and secondary teacher education. Expansion of these 
activities at both institutions is in progress; 

State Ijivel planning and^ development of GBTE-CBC occurs primarily 
through the Associate Commissioner's Committee on CBTE-CBC, which includes 
representatives pf the major educational groups within the State. Tech- 
nical assistance il provided to the committee by the CBTE-CBC coordinator 
by developing a, set of standards and guidelines for operation of comeptency- 
based pilot progr,aras in the State. 
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Internal Evaluation . — The 5ITC utilizes a discrepancy evaluation model 
to assess Burefiu operations and effectiveness in, meeting its objectives. 
This evaluation model requires specification of program standards (program 
design) and evaluation procedures ( evaluation design) for determining dis- 
crepanaies between standards and actual performance. The Evaluation Re- 
search Center at the University of Virginia serves aa a resource to the 
,RITC internal evaluator in operationalizing this model. 

To date, a flow chart has been prepared for each Teacher Center compon- 
ent and for the supportive functions, i.e.. Management, Program Development 
Unit, and Internal Evaluation. In addition, the interrelationships among the 
components and support units have been specified. Flexible communication 
channels between the internal evaluator and component and toit managers have 
been valuable both in preparing and updating the program design. 

' The evaluation design, which stems from the program design, includes 
identification of critical decision points and preparation of a precise work 
^lan for gathering data relative to these decision points. The work plan 
calls for such items as instrument development, population sample and strata, 

* number of respondents, frequency and dates of administration, and data' 

* analysis. • * • 

The Program Development Unit and Management have been identified and 
are being assessed according to the criteria specified in the evaluation 
work plan. The internal evaluator assumes respons'ibility for implementation 
of the work plan and feedback of data to component and unit coordinators ^ * 
and to the management staff These, ddta then serve as a basis for deci- * 
sion making with regard to program operation, maintenance, modification 
and change. 

Summary of Selected Key Elements 

The chart which follows provides a summary of concepts referred to in 
'the description of RITC component operations. 'The intent here is to high- 
light the 4:diher functions, clients and in^gntive^ associated with each ^ 
mxit. In addition, a brief view of componi^t relationships with other SEA = 
units and viith, education agencies external to the SEA is presented. 
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jChart 1. —SUMMARY OF SELECTED KEY ELEMENTS 



Agent 



FunctionCs ) 



Clients 



Incentives 



Relationships to SEA and 
Other Education Agencies 



Needs 

Assessment 



To identify staff 
needs (statewide) 



Teachers 
Administrators 
Boards of Edu- 

cati on ' 
SEA (planning) 



Obtaining information 
on needs 

Free Technical Assis- 
tance 

Linkage to the Bureau 
of Technical Assis- 
tance and the SEA 



Input td ALC selection pro- | 
cess ^ ' * 

Input to SEA master plsCnning 
process 

Service unit to LEA's through 
Program Development consul- 
tants linkage system 



Alternate .To provide -inservice Teacilers 
Learning training in vali- Administrators 
Center dated programs to 

local education 
i agencies based upon 

identified needs 

J 



Boards of EStT- 
cation 



Graduate Credit - 

Tgee training in 
validated programs 

Responsiveness to 
local needs 

Training conducted on- 
site:* convenience, 
time-saving, gas- 
saving, moral sup- 
port (fellow staff 
members ) 

Implementation^support 
(fellow staff mem- 
bers ) 



Service units* to LEA's through 
Program Development consul- 
tants ^ linkage system 

Organizer and facilitator of 
linkage between LEA's and IHE's* 
fqj* on-site in-service train- 
ing 

Integration with unit for util- 
ization of State in-service 
training monies 



Conipetency- 

*Based 

Implementa- 
^ tion/ ^ 4 
' Research ^ 
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To provide leadership 
as CBTE/C is .devcl- 
c^ed in R.I. 

To assist iHE's in 
developing and imple- 
'menting preservice 
competency based 
teacher education 
j^rograms in R. I. 



IHE Person- Alternatives for teach- Service^ unit to IHE's 
nel' ers and students: 

.scheduling, format, i ' " 
methqds/procedures, - 
\ ' lesCmer-rate adapta- ^ _ - 

^ bility - ' . • 
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Materials' Produced by Teacher Center Project. _ ' » 
r • . ■ . . . , . 

1. Guidelines and Proposal I^feinual . —Alternate Legirning Center Compon- 
ent of "the Rhode Island. Teacher Center Project. This manual discusses the 
foui' major functions of this component, ^provides information for the pro-, 
posal. submission process, criteria , for funding, and the application forms 
which are utilize'd. ' . • . . ^ 

"<?■■. " ' 

2. Abstracts of Inservice Training Programs .— Alternate Learning Cen- 
ter Components of tEe Rhode Island Teacher Center Project. This publica- - 

•tion describes in abstract form the "Validated products/practices for which 
'inservice training is availabie through the project. 

3 r Needs Assessment— A Manual for "the Local Educational Planner , —This 
•manual' describes a process by which local School districts are encouraged 
to impleroeni.a comp^-ehensive needs assessment as a part of their planning 
►effortss^"'. . ^ . 

4, Provus,- mcolm , and Others .—The Rhode Island Teacher Center, 
The Annual Report, yols, I, II, III, IV, Evaluation Research Center, Char- 
lottesville, Virginia, 

% 

^ Needs Assessment : Summary of Outcomes ^ 

The needs assessment components' of "the Bureau have been engage,d in a." 
variety of activities to support needs assessment in Rhode Island local edu- 
' cation agencies. Specific accomplishments of this unit are cited below: 

/ "\l,- Identification '^d. sharing of relevant needs assess- 
^ ment, resources (experts, materials, resources) ^ssen- 
tial to the support .of needs assessment activities 
in LElAs-^ ^ ^ 

< . * ■ ■ ' %. 

2. ' Collection, review and analysis of approximately 25 
' needs assessment models and reports in preparation 

for development *of the Needs Assessment Manual, 

3. Development of a "how to" Needs Assessment Manual 
for 'use in LEAs, ' . * 

4. Training df 'Program Development consultants in use 
^f the Needs Assessment Manyal with LEAs, 

5. Technical assistance to 5* LEAs (involving more than " - 
150 administrators,- teachers*, school committee and 

• / commynity inember|) in bonducting needs assessments, 

y . 2 LEAs----affective student needs, assessment 

2 LEAs—cognitive and ^affective student 
\ " ^ needs assessment 

\ \ 1 LEA"Special education needs assessment^ 



S*"* Needs assessment awareness activities in 6-LEAs, 
2 non-LEAs, and among school counselol's across the 
' State* ^ ^ ^ 



^ Alternate Learning Center : Summary of Outcomes 



Since November 1972, four cycles of ALC activities have been initiated, 
^The f^^lowing &ata describe the; major outcomes resulting from these cycles^- ' 

»^ ^ Number of Awareness' Conferences ^7 

^ 'Number of participaiits in Awareness^Confer- 

ences ^ 2,100 . . 

Number of LEAs Represented at Awareness 

Co^fei'ence^ . / /. ' 38 (100^)' 

Numb'e.iL of Programs Presented v - 31 

^ ^ Number of Proposals Submitted ^ 210 < 

•Number o'f Proposals Funded . , / 200 * 

Number of LEA Teachers and Administrators 

Receivii)g, Training I 7,000 (approximately) 

• Number of LEAs Represented in Training" . . . - 29 (76%) 

Evaluation -of the Awareness Conferences indicates that the conferences 
were view^ed quite positively by the participants. The participants^ felt that 

^ - 1. The conference was relevant to their needs, 
, • « e . * 

2. The conference time was well spent ^ ' * , 

3. The presentations -were .clear and ,intelligibleV 

4. They had sufficient time to ask questions and seek 
clarifications . 

5. They did not have sufficient tijne tx3 discuss each of 
the products perspnally with the product presenters. 

^ 6/. This conference was better than most others, they had ' - > 
^ ^, attended. - , ^ ' 

. Analysis of data on ALC training feedback also indicates positive 
reaction to ALC sponsored inservice training. 

-4 i. ^ In the ^perspective of trainees sampled, the mean 
' response indicates that thejtraining had greater 

value than other^trainingi ] r ' ^ ' ' . 

•2. Respondents indicated "that t^e training was* "good." 

3^. In terms of being current and reflect^ing up-to- * 
date professional views, the training was rated . *^ . 
as good. 



4* Respondents considered the materiar to be very- 
appropriate ±0 the training'. V 

5. Respondents rated responsiveness of .instructors 
very hi^ly. * - 

, 6/ Trainees felt that sufficient time was given to 
training in order to achieve the dbtjectives of 
the training workshops. 

7. Sixty-four percent of the respondents indicated^ 
that no topics were omitted from the training *ses- 
sions. 
♦ 

S.- Seventy percent of the respondents stated that 
-they would take the^workshop again. 

9, The coursewark 6^ the training sessions was r^ted 
as importari't to the trainees' Work with others in' 
the field. ■ 

10. Seventy-seven percent of the respondents indicated 
that concepts would be implemented in pijactice. 

Competency-Based ^ Teacher Eaucation/CertlClca- , 

tion ; V Summary of Outcomes . , ' , 

The CBTE/CBC component* activities have been directed toward b\iilding 
a, foundation for the development of performance-based teacher education and 
certification in Rhode Island* Specific accojpoplishments of this unit 
in'ijlude: 

* 

1. Ongoing identification, collection)) and screening 
and classification of CBTE/C materials and inforjna- 
tion resovirces. Approximately 500 dociimjsnts have 
been identified. ' ^ " ^ • 

2. Development and dissemination of information pro- 
ducts: 

Two New England Program in Teacher Education 
(NEPTE) working^ papers— approximately *350 copies 

^ ^ each. , ' * ' " ^ 

^ One EIC inf option package on CBTE/C~approxi- 

mately 300 ^copies. " . ' ' 

3. Development* of documents* for development of CBTE/C i 
in Rhode. Island- (e.g., "Rlan of Action of Competency- 

• Baaed Initial Elementary Teacher Certification," 

"Plan of Action of Development of Competency-Based 
. Teacher Education iii, Local Education Agencies," ' 
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, aaad "Position Paper'iand Recommendation's of the Rhode 
* Island. Certification Advisory Coimnitt(;e. " ) 

^ ' ) ' - . 

4. Organization of a State steering committee on CBTE/C 
.v(jlssociate C^pnissioner 's Committee) tod provision of 
ihservice training ^.o that committee. Eight meetings 
w.ere held, one of which was a full-day inservice 
workshop, * - 

^ 5. Conduct of a statewide conference on CBTE/C, which ' ^ . 
. was attended by representative education 'subgroups 
throughout the State. , ' • . > 

6. Assistance' in development and review of 24 compe- 
tency-based teacher, education modules developed, at 

; ^ 'RIC and^.URI. Thirty-otie visits to RIC and' URI haye 

been made by the CBTE/C coordinator to provide this 
assistance. 

Various aspects of the work of the CBTE/C component have been evaluated. 
Summarized below are the ^results of evaluation activities. 

1. Statewide CBTE/C Conference: ^ 

A. Participants ^thought that conference time was 

^ - used adequately. * ^ 

B. Participants felt that most presentations vjere 
.clear but the State pbsition ^as not clear. 

C. Participants agreed that sufficient ^time was 
allowed for asking questions in the small group 

, sessions. ^ ^ 

D. Participants rated the conference as better 
thaj;i most 'conferences they had attended. 

^ 2. 'Installation Costs of CBTE Modules: * , 

• A wider variation in time and bost per module estists.^ 

/ ^ A. The number of hours spent to date by module 
' ' developers .ranges- from 31 ^o 66 hours; mean 
« dumber of hours is 41. 

B. The-cost of materials necessary for develop- 
_ ment of the modules rarjges from $20 to $255; 
^mean cost* for materials^ is $129.. . ^ * 



Evaluation of; feSTE Modules: 



Evaluation by 'external evaluators of compe-^ncy- 
based teacher education modules developed at RIC 
^ and URI revealed wide variation in overall qual- 
ity of the modules developed and a considerable 
number of discrepancies with regard to adherence » 
to design criteria. This appears to be due, at 
least in' part, to tH)^ f act that no general format, 
was agreed upon nor wfere all of the criteria for ^ 
evaluation specified in advance to the jnodule 
developers. In addition/ the somewhat low rat-^ 
ings on certain modules or on certain criteria 
across modules is to be expected, co^isidering 
that CBTE module development is presently in an 
exploratory stage of development in Rhode Island. 

On a scale from 1 to 5, 1 being the lowest rating, 
5 being. the highest rating, with a rating of less' 
than 3 being considered weak, the following evalu- 
ation results of the 24 modules across 11 criteria 
were tabulated: 

A. Sixty-sev§n percent of the modules received 
rsitings of 3.0 or higher on Content (theory). 

B. Seventy-one percent of the modules received- 

^ ratings of 3.0 or higher on Conten t (clarity). 

C. Eighty percent of the modules "received- rat- 
ings of 3.0 or higher on Objectives. 

D. Eighty-eight percent of the modules received 
.ratings of 3.0 ou higher on Learning Experi- 
ences . 

'E. Twenty-nine percent of the modules received 
i;atings of 3^0 or higher on Learning Alterna- 
tives . i 

F. Sixty-seven percent oSbhe - modules reee^tved — 
ratings of 3.0 oi^. hi^mr ojuft;!a:;,Assessment. 

6; Sixty-three/pe'rcent of the modules received 
ratings of 3.0 or higher on Post-Assessment. 

H. Forty-six percent of the modules received 
ratings^of 3.0 or higher on Self -Assessment . 

.1. >Zero pe^Jcent of the modules received ratings 
,of 3.0 or^higher on Revision. Data., 
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\ ' .... ' • . 

-J. Zero percent*, of the modules received ratings 
of 3.0^ or higher on Test Plan. 

K'^.v. ' Sixty-seven percent of the mod^iles received 
" ratings of 3iV or higher on Rating of Liste'd 
Alternative^.! • * . 

L. Seventy- five percent of the modules received^ 
ratings of- 3.Sor higher' on Overall Module 
Rating. ^ 1 ' * » 

Attitudes toward CBTE: 

An attitude surveymas administered at URI to* 
junior^ preparing io\ be' teachers (67 percent 
of the respondents) And to teachers. 

On a scale from 1 toi^p, 1 being the lowest rat- 
ing and 5, being the highest rating, the follow- 
ing ^results were obtained: 

A. The mean for both Istudent and teacher ratings 
v/as 3.5 or higher T^ith regard to understand- 
ing of perforraance-^ased teacher training. 

B. The mean for both- student and teacher ratings 
was 3.3 or higher with regard to the quality 
of organization and' jilanning o^ the CBTE pro- 
gram with which they were associated. 

6 . 

C. The *mean Tor both stjident and teacher ratings 
^ ^was 4.6 or higher wlte regard tb the agree- 
ment which someoiie Hke oneself (the respondent) 
might be likely to ^free with the concept of 
performance-based tether education.. 

D. The mean for student^ffatings was 4-. 5 and the 
mean for teacher ratios was 3.6 with regard* 
to competency-*ased tmcher- t'raining'being 
perceived as an advan^^e tb a potential 
future employer. 

E. vThe.mean for both studf^at and teacher ratings 
was X.l or higher with 'regard to (iompetency- 

• 'based teacher training gaining acceptance 
(versus just a "fad"). 

F. The mean for both studeiitf^d teacher ratings 
was 4-.0*or higher with regard •to the overall 
opinion of the CBTE prograii^^with which they 
were associated. 
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• Internal Evaluation: Sximmary of Outcomes 



The Internal Evaluation Unit is responsible for implementation of the 
Discrepancy Evaluation Model as a basis for planning and decision making 
in the'Bureau of Technical Assistance. The following activities have taken 
place as a part of the evaluation effort: / ' 

1. Preparation and update of the Program Design as 
needed, . ^ 

2. Preparation and update of the Evaluation, Design^ * 
as needed, 

3. Evaluation training-—2 days of formal training at 
Evaluation Research Center, University of Virginia 
aiid 5 days of inservice training provided by the 
Evaluation Research Center at the RITC. *' 

4. Linkage provided between the RITC and the Evaluation 
Research Center at the University of Virginia/ 



Evaluation of the fpllowing component^: ^ 




Needs Assessment ^ 
Education Information Center 
"^"^Altemate L'^^aming Center 

Competency-Based Teacher EdSxcation/ 

Certification 
Program obeveloppient Unit 
Management ^ " % " 

6r Adminis^atlon of 17 evaluation instruments to 
approximately 2,700 Rhode Island e4ucatorsr- 

7. Summary and analysis of evaluation instrument 
administered as a basis for component planning • 

8. Assistance in the preparation of 4 internal 
evaluation reports. . : 

i' • ^ ^ 

i ' ^ 

9. Coordination of the administration of the Terminal 
Objectives Survey which was given, by random sam- 
pling, .to more than 300 Rhode Island educators dn 
10 local education 'agencies: 1 superintendent in 

/ each LEA, 6 principals in each LEA, and 6 teachers 
in each of the 6 buildings in each LEA. (These 
data are used to ass^ess achievement of long-range 
objectives.) • # * • 
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VI. THE BAY AREA LEARNING CENTER: A STUDY 
IN DISTRICT COOPERATION 



John Favors 
Oakland Unified School District 

t ' ^ - , 

The Bay Ar^a beaming Center is a three-district consortium designed 
to provide and coordinate staff inservice training opportunities geared to 
'toe improvement of ina^Tuction. The Center is committed to the full util- 
ization of every c^ild's^aried talents and capabilities. The major focus 
of the rroject is' the cooperative involvement of the community, cl^assroom 
teachers, supportiye distriqt staffs (administrators, auxiliary personnel^ 
skilled specialists, paraprofessionals, volunteers, etc) in program devel- 
opment to meet the needs of each district, school, and pupil. 

« 

History^ Conditions , and Directions 

The Teacher Center Movement has grown rapidly within the past few 
years, * Many conditions have contributed to its emergence. Fiy% major 
factors have influenced the genesis of the Bay Ar,ea Learning Center: 

IXtfindling fiscal resources 

Decentralization of thfe three participating School 
districts (Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco) 

Restlessness of teachers and copaunity groups with 
traditional inservice programs ^ 

Strong desire of teachers and the community to be- 
come involved in the education process. in hew ways 

'Willingness of the three school districts to cpoper- 
ate with the U. S. Office of Education in piiloting 
a new staff development approach. 

Tlie Bay Area Learning Center's (BALC) ultimate pirrpose is to improve, 
the quality of learning experiences of all students in the Unified School 
Distric^is of Berkeley, Oakland and San Francisco. Minority students and 
all other students who experience learning difficulties within these dis- 
tricts are »the target fo;^^ the efforts of BALC. To help eliminate these 
learning difficulties%'S to increase, the compete;acies of ay. facilitators 
.of learning in these thrfee districts-. ' . 

The Center is sensitive to the fact that desegregation is an evolving 
reality in the Mstricts. This, has dramatized the need for a new kind of 
training for educational personnel. Those most involved in the educational 
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process — teachers, students, parents and administrators — have had very lit- 
tle, if any, training in expediting learning in a multicultural, ^ varied 
ethnic classroom. Our training institutions in the past have too often 
trained individuals from all ethnic groups to teach students with a white, 
middle-class orientation, including value structures, behavior patterns, 
learning styles and vo<iati(^nal expectations. Minority students have suf- 
fered most from the narrowness of this educational imposition. Teachers 
and other personnel have also suffered from frustration arising from their 
inability to provide meaningful educational experiences for the majority of 
their students or to help them actualize .their vocational plans. The BALC 
is engagecj in a collaborative effort, with all three districts, to correct 
these conditions. » t . ' 

BALC sees its role in ^relationship to the three Bay Area School dis- 
tricts as that pf a coordinator or helper., • It 'doe? not have power, except 
that which is granted to it by the three • district^^ It does not have cli- 
entele, except for those who volunteer io participate from each district. 
It does not have facilities, only \imited office space. It 'does not have 
an extensive budget, .but only limited grants from the' U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Carnegie Corporation of New York City. Yet, the challenge of 
coordinating an innovative approach to staff development was accepted by the 
tri-district consortium. ' . ^ ' » 

The Bay Area was selected by the U. S. Office of Education because of 
the interest of three school districts — Berkelej>r, Oakland, and San Francisco- 
ixi collaborating to discover better ways of providing, inservice training to 
iJheir personnel. Each district has been engaged in developing deftentralized, 
autonomous, and accountable^ systems designed to give ^greater freedom and 
iiDpetus to individual schools and teaohers. They had encouraged them ^ 
change their curriculum, structure, and teachipg techniques to fit the*" T 
uirique needs and interests of their students^. ^ In the midst of those devel- 
opments it was recognized that teachers should be kept informed of the 
latest curriculum development and new teachings tesetaiques, that they should 
have more freedom for program development to^meet student needs, that there . 
should be better communic^ation for sharing what* has proven to be most, effec- 
tive in increasing the quality of student learning, and that 'inserviQe train- 
Jbg programs shOuld be redesigned to better meet the needs of .learning facili 
tators. 

Out of these needs Tvegan the movement to establish' the Bay Area Learn- . 
ing Center. It developed in three phases,' culminating in a fully operational 
program. Phase One was a planning phase which began in June 1971, A grant 
was received .by the Oakland Unified School District, which was to assume 
administrative responsibility for the project. The initial task was to 
develop cooperation among the administrators of the three school districts 
in ways that would guarantee their meaningful involvement in the planning 
and future development of the BALC. This Was accomplished through Superin- 
tendent meetings, the development of a proposal to the Office of Education, 
liaison and coordination among the Districts, and liaison with USOE staff. 

Plsftining operations were to be designed that would necessitate the 
•involvement of a broadly based Planning Advisory Committee and a Management . 




Support Group comprising a corrrortium of managemerit consulting firm§^ The 
initial fact finding, data ccTLlecting, and proposal writing activities, how- 
ever, were conducted by an interim Bay Area Teacher Center lAanagement Com- • 
mittee coordinated by the Oakland Public Schools. The planning process cul- 
ninated in a response to a Request for Proposal, dated November 197L, which 
provided/the base for this present project and the framework for further . 
planning^by the Planning Advisory Committee and the Management Support . 
' Groups ■ . 

By June 1972, the -Planning Advisory Committee had identified teacher 
training institutes in the area, assessed minority potential for involvement 
in the project, developed demographic data charts for the three districts, 
prepared a tine line of major tasks to be achieved, developed behavioral 
objectives for the BALC, developed recommendations for the functions, organ- 
izational structure, and an operational plan for the Center. 

r 

Phase Two occurred between July 1972 and April 1973. In July a Coor- 
dinator was selected to monitor the project development. The Lfenag^ent 
Support Group submitted a preliminary draft of their report, -^t included 
an account of the development of BALC and the mission, structure and oper- 
ating procedures for a learning center. It also suggested -an approach to 
prograns and their evaluation and a plan of implementation/ Although the 
contract of the Oakland Unif^ied School District was with one management 
corj^ultant firm, the Management Support Group consisted of *three consultant 
firms working as equal partners'. The two firms sharing the project tasks 
v/ere subcontractors secured to assist the^ original firm. The Planning 
Advisory Committee voted "oc accept ^the draft in July, and the Superinten- 
dents accepted the final draft in October. 

The Planning Advis.ory Committee voted to coniinue on an interim basis. 
FroTrr.its membership a core committee v/as set up to add four new memebers 
f rem* each district to serve as a. .selection committee. The core committee 
later reorganized itself and asked each district to provide ^^twelve members 
for this comraittee. This committee operates, nov/, under the name of the 
' BALC Advisory Board. ^ '\ 

. Pharse Tl-i.-'sre. the operational aspect of the BALC, ^)egan in mid-April 
1973, with the appDint^.ent of a Director. Because of,tj:ie long planning time 
scheduled for the development of the BALC, it became a "high 'priority of the 
Erector, ^.he Advisory Board, and_the Board of Directors to engage the Cen- 
ter in pr:gr3Lr.s air.ed at increasilig the competencies of learning facilita- 
tors. , . ^ 

In each school district this priority was carried'* out through existing ' 
staff developnent facilities and programs. These programs have been inter- 
dependent with BALC in their development." In Berkeley, programs were car- 
ried out through the St^ff Development Center; in Oakland through the Stu- 
\ dent and Teacher Access to Resources and Training (START) Center; and in 
San Francisco through the Teacher Learning- Center (TLC). , JEach Center has 
a different approach to its staff development problems, and therefore each 
Center had something unique to share v/ith other District staffs. 

^ , The Director spent a significant portion of his tifi\e in consultation 

with -the staff of .each of thoSe Centers and in developing with them the 
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programs and activities* to be funded by BALC. 'Through planning together the 
B-ftJiC Director learned wi^at programs were already operating, how they could 
be developed to serve other districts, and what common ne^ds could be met 
through the initiation of new BALC programs. ' ^ ' « . . ' 

Information was gathered, through consultations,^ to enable the Director 
to allocate funds ^that wer6 needed immediately for summer programs in each 
of the three Centers* .In addition, ,each school district provide^ the BALC 
with an assessment of its staff 'development neelfe. The^e needs assessments 
became the basis for planning how portions of the BALC budge t%ould be 
allocated in the region to assure staff growth and student learning 



Project Goals * • ' • 

'The following Project goals have been established by teachers, adminis- 
trators, the community and student's .i 

1. To establish communication amorig the Board of Direc- 
tors, Advisory Board, and Program Df rectors and 

^ Coordinators in order to develop collaborative 
programs ' / ' ' 

2. To encouragfe interdistrSct. participation, on a < * 
. regular basis, by staff mentoers (Berkeley, Oak^- 

\Land, and San Frtocisco) ii) as many BALC activi- 
^ ties as desired at ^either, or both, of *the Staff 
"Development Centers (Teacher Learning Center in ■ ^ 

San Francisco and STAST Center in -Oakland) 

3. To minimize the duplication oJT services in the 
three districts * , ^ 
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To foster the cooperative involvement of parents, 
classroom teachers, supportive- district staff 
( adininistrators, auxiliary personnel, skilled 
specialists^-^paraprofessionals^ volunteers, etc.) 
in program development to meet the needs of each 
district, school, and pupil 

To maximize the mileage received from innovative 
resources and to conserve available fiscal 
resourtjes 

To develop a^staff development model that can ^be 
replicated in other ^reas of the State and Nation. 



Governance of the Center 



,t ' The Bay Area Learning Center is unique and different in^its method of 
goTOmanpe. The unique quality is found in the governance' design that 
allov^s the consuuner to participate in determining how the product will be 



produced. The BALC^s governance procedures have been so organized afe to 
provide opportunities for the community, educational personnel, and stu- 
dents to be involved in determining the nature of major staff development . 
components within the tri-di strict complex. 

Advisory Board . — The programmatic involvement of the consumer has its 
genesis in the activities of the Bay Area Learning Center's Advisory Board. 
The Advisory Board consists of thre6 representatives from each school disT 
trict, who are appointed by the Superintendent of~Ehe respective district. 
The Board maintains an ethnic balance reflective^ of the ethnic composition 
of the Tri-District^ Consortium. In addition, the Board is balanced to 
reflect community, student teacher, and administrative concenis. 

Just as BALC serves ^ a coordinating umbrella for tri-district*staf^ 
development activities, the advisory Board serves as a screening umbrella 
for BALC involvements. The Board is primarily responsible. for: 

1. Participating in quarterly meetings, and at ^ther 
times as determined by thgToard 

"2. Participating in.the'^e^j'elopment of the overall ^ 

project design ' ^ * ^' 

^3. Assisting ^ti-^h •the preparation of the annual bud- 
get . ' ' . . ' 

0 

4- Monitoring the progress of th e program - 

5. Monitoring the budget -as it relates to program , ^ 

. /* development ^ " • ^ 

^ 6. Formulating overall project goals and objectives 

7. Reflecting the concerns of the various segments -of 
the communities 

8. Recommending changes to the Board 6f Directors.' 

Programs origijiale with the Advisory Board^.and recommendations for 
changes^ are then made to the Project Director^ who is responsible for trans- 
mitting and interpreting the recommendations of the Advisory Board to the 
Board of Directors. All recommendations for change are based upon a dual 
needs assessment. First, each school district conducts a needs 'assessment 
query on a yearly basis. The district-initiated assessments range* from 
special projects, such as programs conducted under the provisions of ESEA 
Title I and California's Senate Bill 90, to total district assessmej 
.Second, BALC conducts an ongoing needs assessment as part of a regular" 
evaluation procedui:e submitted to participants. 

t 

' * Board of Directors . --The Board of Directors consists of the Superin- 
^tendents ofThe three school districts and the Director of the Bay Area"**^ 
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Learning Center. Originally this bgdytw&s to meet' togetheivr4;jbimes a ye^ar. 
In the- past 2"^;^ars, however, tl^e^ Superintendents have actually met on 4 . 



diffe5^^ ^oct^ajlons to consider .the recommendations made by the Advisory 
BoarE^g^ !to deal with other collaborative matters. In the absence of 
. Corraal* meetings, there is a constant flow of communication by telephone or 
memos between the Project Director and the Superintendents. 

• • " * ^ . 

The success of the tri*-di§trict collaboration rests heavily upon the 
commitment of the top^echelon administrator^. BALC has been fortunate 
because this commitment has characterized* the behavior of the superinten- 
dents and their support staffs. Their suppqrt includes,* among other things, 
accepting recommendations from the ^Community Board to making available dis- , 
trict personnel and facilities to assure the successful ^implementation af 
various training phases. ^{_^ 

Oakland's Board of Education . —The Oakland Board of Education serves as 
the Local Authority (LEA^ for the project. Oakland, therefore, is both 
legally and programmatically responsible for the approval of recommenda^tions 
from the Advisory Board and the Board of Directors. These recommendations 
are screened through the fiscal and programmatic procedures of *the Oakland 
Unified School District. All programs presented to Oaklarld'^s .Board of Edu-' 
cation are reviewed by the Superintendent's Cabinet. This in effect could - 
bi^ misconstrued by some as givihg Qakland's Cabinet veto power over the joint 
decisions of the three Superintendents of School. Legally this fact exists. 
However, it must be remembered that Oakland's Sjuperintendent serves as one 
of the mem'bers of the Board of Directors, thus providing fiscal and program- 
matic/ support for the consortium. Nevertheless, the ultimate decisions 
relative to the existence of the .Bay Area Learning Center" are made by Oak- 
land's Board of Education. Naturally this legal authority gives rise^ to 
certain concerns on^the part of the other districts, but the Project has 
handled them successfully. BALC has initiate4 three types of involvements 
with these districts as follows*. ' ^ ' • 

1; The Oakland Board of Education enters into con- 
tracts for specified services within the' <?olla- 
" ' borating school districts. ^ - v ^• 

2. The BAliC central a'dministration provides' inst^c- 

tional supplies and consultants directly out of ' ^ 
Oakland' PtlblicvSchodTjtcounts with the maximmii^ 
amount allowable Tor each^categojy specified in 
a contradf entqred iiito between 04kland afid the ^ . * 
respective school district. 

"3* BALC^^nduct^'^ number of tri-disjjrict operations > 
coordinated and supervised by the Project's cen- 
tral staff. AJ5.I non-Oakland employees, or com- 
munity people, are reimbursed for tfieir services' ^ * ^ • 
• , - through the signing of individual agreements and 
^ * are paid* from the acco\ints of the Oakland Unified 

School Distm^ct. This ^arrangement provides the 
necessary freedom tp the BALC^taff to use the . 
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, services of tri-difetrict personnel in staff 
development aotivities. • ^ 

■ Project .Director .-- -It was the original intent of "the Planning Advisory 
Conhnittee and. the Ivlanagement Support Group that the Director of the Prpjecl^ 
should serve at the level of Superintendent of Schools However, the^*e 
are no legal provisions for the creation of this of fic^'*" within the frame- 
work of the California Stat 3 Education Code^ Nevertheless, the Director 
does communicate at this level as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
Project. The Project Director's -salary was originally established at the 
approximate level of the lowest paid superintendent of th§^consortium; which 
placed him on the fourth step of Oakland's Associate Superintendents' salary 
schedule* The Project Director is responsible fpr the overa.ll, supervision 
of the total project, including office management, coordinating ^the Board 
af Directors and Advisory Board meetings, preparing and supervis^ing the bud- 
get, and supervising any other aspect of the program including needs assess- 
ments and evaluations-r : 
« ' 

- Assistant Project Director .--The Assistant , Project Director is primar- 
ily responsible for program development and the supervision of evaluation. 
* • • 

BALC Staff and IKetings^. — The central office o£ the project is located 
in the administration building of the Oakland Unified School District* The 
main office staff consists of a Project Director and two secretaries* Re,- 
cently, Raymond College, of thfe University of the Pacific located in 
. Stockton, California, provided the project with^ a full time student adminis- 
trative assistant! The student assist^ant will remain with BALC for ofte 
s.emester., m 

V 

- Their Centers and. one subproject are partially, or fully, supported by 
BALC. They are the Berkeley Unified School District's Staff Development 
Center (SDC), ^ Francisco Unified School District's Teacher Learning 
Center (TLC), Oakland Unified School District's- Student Teacher Access to 
' Resources and 'Training Center (START Center). The subprojeot is the/ Shelter 
' Tnstltute located in San Francisco/ a private sujjcontractor. One or more 

represe^ntatives from these Centers' and the subproject participate in regu- 
. larly scheduled BALC staff meetings. , ^ ' ' - ' 

BALC funds the full salary for one coordinator of each of the three 
Centers. In addition, BALC funds the staff ^development ^activities' of 
Shelter Institute with "funds seQ^lred .from a private grant admiiiLsiered 
• by the LEA. * _ • . - 

Staff meeting3 ar^ conducted by the Director, or the Assistan*^ Direc- 
' 'tor, of the'BAlC Project. The staff meetings provide a major collaborative 
opportunity HFq^: . * ^ ^ > 

1. -Tri-District interaction I , \ • 

2, The elimination of duplicate, training activities ^ 

er|c ' ^ - '} ^'^^^ 
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among the various projects and other departments 
within the tri-district consortium 

3. ' Updating of staff development activities in pro- . 
gress in the various districts 

4- The BALC staff .to provide technical assi'sttoce to ' ' 
. - the Centers 

5'C^'The identification of -outstanding educational lead- 
ers among the consortium, .such as successful class- 
•"room teachers, .administrators, higher education 
specialists, and community representatives'^ capable 
: - . " of sharing promising educational practices ..developed 
— - within the local setting, — ■ ^ 

Programs ' - * ^ 

V ' . . ^ 

DurJ^ the fiscal year 1974-75,. the Bay Area Learning Center assisted, 
with or conducted staff development^ activities in t^he following locations; 

1- Berkeley Unified School. District 's' Staff Develop- ^ ' ' 

ment Center ^ . • . - : 

2, Oailandj Unified School- District »s Student Teacher 
■ Access to Resources and Training Center 

^ 3. San Francisco Unified School District's Teacher 
Leai^iing Center ' \ 



4. Shelter Institute. • ' ' . ^ 

The Bay Area Learning Center also conducted or assisted' with the f ol- 
lo^ng innovative programs : - ' , ' . 

1- The community as an ^ucational ^Resource; ^Tri- 
District-' - * - . , ' > 

,2, Early Childhood Education Inservice Project, Tri- . ' * 

^^^^.^ . -'^^--tjistricf ' , . ' : ' : 

3. ---Special- Education Inservice Project, Ti^irDistrict' 

4* ~^J^histrators» Semirt&r^, Tri-District"* ^ ^ 1 : 

5. lAilti-Cultufal Education Program Development, Tri- 
District ' ' ' ^ ^ , * ^ . . - , 

^ ' ^- 6. Summer Inservice liistitulSe,'" 1974, "Tri-District 
7. Summer Inservice Institute, 1975, Tri-Dlstrict 



8. A Bachelor 'of Arts -Degree Program in conjunction 
. • vdth California State University at Hayward ^ 

9. A Master of Arts Degree ^Rrogram in conjunction ] 
with the Institute Tor Professional Development 

and the University of ^an Francisco . ] 

The characteristics of ^each of the foregoing site activities and some 
problems will now be considered. 

. Berkeley Unified School District's Staff Development Center . —The SDC 
is an integral part of the staff development program of the Berkeley Unified 
School District. It- is included in the District's Organizational^ Chart^ and . 
plaj3ed under the supervision of the Assistant Superintendent of Schools in 
charge *Qf instruction. BALC's relationship with SDC is legally determined 
by contractual arrangements ent^re(J into between the LEA and Berkeley. 

The contractual arrangements are significant in that they provide 3 
legal basis for fiscal resour6es to be.^shat'ed by the districts, tod indi-" 
cate a minimum level of coliimitment to BALC. However, the significance of 
the acceptance of the BALC concept by the Berkeley administrative staff is ^ 
•'far greater than the acceptance of % basic contract, for the effectiveness 
of a program is determined largely by the commitment of the implementers. 

. The district identifies, its staff deve^opmeht needs and re^^ ^them to 
the Staff Development Center. The Bay Area Learning Center is in a. pivotal 
position to call on the resources of the tri-distr\ct consortiums and other 
resource^,, to provide technical assistance to the SE)C. Such resources are 
available through^fie. Counties' Office of Education,\State Department of 
Educatio^i, liistitutions of Higher Educ^ation, BALC subcontractors, and ether > 
tri-district personnel or conmiunity consultants. Thi^- kind o^|>^ollaboration 
occurs within, most of thfe BALC's programs. - * , 

The Staff Development Center is housed in the Central Administration 
Building of the Berkeley Public Schools. The core staff of the center con- 
sists of the Director a Staff Associate Trainer,' ^d o ne full time secre- 
tfitry funded by 6ALC. Each is a regular employee orWe Berkeley School^. , 

The Director of- the Staff Development Center is a part-time emplpyee 
of .-tifte school district who, additionally, serves as a lecturer for the Uni- 
vei^Wity of California, Berkley. • • . ^ - ' 

'The Staff Associate/ Tra'iner is a full-time classified employee skilled 
in staff "development fe/hniques. ,The .Staff Associate Trainer ^s skills were 
developed as a participant^ of SDC training. The very nature of the work 
£Lssignment~requires lau-house"' development for this position. , ^ 

SDC's programnfetic thrust has evolved as the result of a complicated 
historical process* Since 1964, the Berkeley Unified School District h^p 
gone through radical changes. From 1964-1968,- it was in a formal process 
of desegregation. Schools became racially "knd ethnically balanced, and 
pressure w^s applied to racially and ethnically balance the staff and 

4 
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teachers of the -district to correspond with' the balance of the student popu- 
lation. 

'From 1968 to 1973, diversification, for the purpose of ^prptecting the 
demands of pluralism, became the unspoken theme that pervaded the district. 
It was a time for finding other than white-middle-class ways of doing things. 
' Alternative schools sprang up, experimental programs and special projects 
were developed. All operated with autonomy. New "tribalisms" developed. 
Task forces were created to study fractionating issues. 

On the other side, after desegregation^ and with a concern for 'plural- 
ism, standardized test scores improved for all ethnic groups. However, in 
the^midst of the turn toward diversity came mistrust between teachers and 
administrators, ^parents and schools, students and teachers; and between 
teachers, administrators, parents, and directors, on the one hand, aJid the 
central administration on 'the other. .Conflicts, long suppressed by separa- 
tion and isolation, surfaced. This mistrust and friction mitigated against 
the realization of the district goals: 

1. The achievement' of a year's growth for a "yearns • •c 
. ' attendance for all children, and. particularly 

minority children who were underachieving 

2. The eradication of institutional racism. 

In the spring of 1972, a new' theme began to emerge.' There was a need 
^ for cooperation and support as a corollary of diversity. An emphais on 
diversity had allowed relationships to become lonely and disconnected ffom 
interdependency. Support for exchanging one's creative ideas was hard to 
j^ome by, and this exclusiveness blunted the pursuit of one's own profes- 
sional igrowth and development. The need for cooperation and support encom- 
passed the district as an organization, as .well as individual members of si 
staff. ' * , , ^ - • 

This pro'blem was attacked by the Staff Development Center. Representa-' 
tives of the district's diverse 6rganizations met at the invitation of the ' 
Staff Development Center. They participated in workshops concentrating on 
media ^ as a tool for observing behavior. They also explored" ways that the 
organization and the individual could maintain and enhance their diversity J 
'The unspoken search was for common experiences and a common language and 
frame of reference all of which were necessary for buil4ing* .viable interde- 
pendent relationships. This sharing across lines of "differences was neces- 
saiy if the district itself were to become a "learning .system" for staff 
development. » ^ • 



The representatives were eased into ah acce]^^ce of media, particularly 
video taping, and its use in exploring one's bejiavlpr. The resppnse to this 
method grew in momentum, stimailatihg initial steps to implement a cooperative 
undertaking in ^taff training during the summer of 1972. 

^It was clear to the Staff Development Center that the central adminis- ^ 
tration as well as site a4mihistratt>rs and staff should be involved colla- 
boratively in planning for professionaljf ^v|lopnent. To, follow up this 
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insight an Organization Development strategy was combined with the individu- 
alized self-study strategy. The combinirtg of these seir-analytic p^oedures 
provided a method for attacking specific staff development needs. .This 
^method undergirded the theoretical position that cooperation and^ mutual sup- 
port was needed as an adjunct to diversity, if the latter wer^ to be a , 
strength and hot a threat to the larger organization. 

Stated in the ethos of the present, it is important' to recognize^ that 
too much ingroup spirit, consensus, and over-commitment to alternative 
schools, or subsystem goals is destructive of ihe larger, distirict-wide 
objectives. There is need to be complex; to learn to protect ^nd keep the 
positives of ethnicity, allegiances, and unique identities while at the 
same time protecting and preserving the.cohesiveness and security to ^be 
gained from the larger orgstoizational objectives. A staff development, 
program must^ reconcile subsystems and system goals. 

^ fop management must model behavior. It is imperative that top level 
management be a cohesive and effective group, se'tting the "pace for shared 
decision making, joint problem solving, group practices in conflict inter- 
vention and other such team-building skills. .Such cooperative behavior and 
matrices of relationships. are best supported by an understanding of each 
other's problems, 'concerns, 'and strengths, and by a structure fostering a 
joint decision-making process, rather than an autocratic line of authority 
reaching down from the Board of Education. An overall priority of objeo- 
tives and accompanying strategies and activities must be formulated. There 
must also be shared understanding of barriers that prevent work within and 
.between the district and its community members. A viable training prograifi 
must reckon with the multilevels of the bureaucracy of both the district 
organization and its community. 

Site administrators and their' staffs need to learn- how to promote and 
monitor their own professional and personal growth. They need to learn how 
to observe their own behavior as a way of engaging in self-study*, self- 
,-.evalua'tion, and self-correctioh. A self -improvement program, using the 
reflective methods of 6elf -analysis via media, was decided on as most produc 
tive for the present culture of the Berkeley Unified School District as it 
moved from desegregation to cultural pluralism,^ forward .toward integration 
and beyond. The Staff Development program centered on individuals as their 
ovm best consultants. " : ^ 

School people on site need to learn how to free each other to risk new 
ideas and changes coming in from the rich, diversified environments frpm 
Be^Efeley^s alternative sciiools and fro^i outside. They need to learn to sup- 
port each other through mishaps in failure as well as suct^.ess. They neei to 
open up educational decision making and teaching to ipiclude parents and 

students as well as educators. . , « 

« • 

In an effort to meet these needs the Staff Development Center trained 
a cadre of organizational specialists whose responsibilities are to assist 
in reducing restraints. Additionally, a cadre of staff associates wer^ 
trained to teach medi^-self -analysis techniques. All Berkeley staff mem- 
bers- associated with the project are totallyi^unded by the district unless ^ 
otherwise indicate'^d. 
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student and JTeacher Access to Resources and Training ( START Center j 
Oakland Unified School District >--In 1970, Oakland .began its transition from 
a higi^y centralized system to a regionalized system, each region having a 
large measure of autonomy. This transition, has riot been completed, but each 
year progress is made. It began :by dividing the district into three regions, 
headed by Regional Associate Superintendents. * ^ 



This reorganization entailed a new emphasis on the responsibility of 
'site administrators for^the phy'sical, educational, and emotional environ- ^ 
ments of their schools.'' It became the responsibility bf each" site .adminis- 
trator, in conjunction with the stmf f and community, to define and allocate 
resources to meet the needs of the school. 



'the transition wds not easy. Although Oakland had^ not desegregated 
its schools, desegregation was occurring due to shifting housing patterns. 
The increased multicultural divers^y within the district forced teachers 
to seek "other ways" 9f facilitating the •educative process. ^Thus under 
decentralization both admihistfators and teachers were seeking assistance 
through alternative ^lead^rship approaches. 

Inrprovihg individual teacher and administrator skills designed to cppe 
with the conventional problems of the' district was not sufficient." In addi- 
tion, there was^a dem&nd for new ways of supporting staff, for .-providing 
ways to develop skills required by changes *and for encouraging the staff to 
design and initiate their own growth. Thus when Laney College owned by the 
Oakland Unified School^i strict 'became available, a task force recommended* 
it coTild best be used as a multiresource center for continuing developuient 
of teachers and Sidministrators. Although its -use by the community and stu- » 
^Jfipts has been encouraged, it has been used primarily by teachers, instruc- 
tional assistants, parents, and administrators. 41^, . 

This facility i'^'xow known as the START Center. It is managed by a 
team of consultants who are full-time, employees of the district. The Bay 
Area Leairdng Center funds 'one fvGJL^-time position in^the START Center. 
This position is, filled by, a classified employee who'works under the direct' 
supervision. of the Co-Managers of START. 

BALC IS intricately interwoven intcJ the staff development; fiber of the 
tri-district^onsortium. It"*cannot ^md should not stand alone, nor do the 
three major teacher^trenters ' (SDC, START, and TLC) effectively function- withr 
out the suppqrt of the consortium,.. BALC depends upon the fiscal support of 
the districts to .provide facilities, and the fiscal support gf district 
staff to assist ^ilYi the teacher centerS, , 

Although START collaborates with BAEp in the_development of its pro- 
grams,* not all .of the programs are funded by BALC. Some originate from^J 
within the-Oakltod district and are funded by the district. Some come from 
outside sources such as courses provided by the California State University 
at Hayward, Meiritt College and Holy Names College. ' 

The .STAJRT^ Center is now^engaged. in the following programs'^t the Teacher 
Sheltjer, an activity formerly located in *San Fran(iisco and identified as 
the Teacher Active Learning Center; Guided Self -Analysis; Leadership Labs 



fpr AajBinistrators, andean ongoing Teacher Emphasis *Se^ies. These programs 
are partially or totally funded hy, the Bay Area LeamiiT| Center. 

Moreover, the district's Media Center^ a pre-schoor program, a curricu- 
l\xm display section, the Art Magnet '^f or kindergarten thJ^ugh third grade, 
and the Renaissance School for Seventh through the tentl^grade are all 
housed in the START Cente?. The Co-Managprs also assis-fi^with a third 
alternative school located at the Juniot Center of Arts &id Sciences Imown 
as the Mosswood School. This model provides a corapl^ ^ucational program 
for pupils in Grades 4 through 6. y - 

Needs assessment is an ongoing process with the STAR'S -^bnter staff. 
Each program is preceded by needs assessment questionnairepVthat are concise 
and siinple. They permit the participant to identify his ne^ds, and. the 
START Center staff provides training opportunities. When applicable the 
needs assessments ^re made on a tri-district basis. Some activities are 
open to tri-district personnel, and others are exclusively for the Oakland 
district. 



Teacher Learning Center— San Francisco Unified School District .—Change 
has been occurring in the San Francisco Unified School I^trict at an increas 
ing rate. It began dramatically in 1970 when the di.^j^ began to desegre- 
gate 12^ of its elementary schools. Many of its teacl^re found themselves 
unprepared to teach in multi-ethnic classrooms. , ^ 

Duripg this time the district entered a regionalization program aimed 
at decentralizing the decision-making powers arfd the responsibility for 
facilitating student learning. Regionalization was partially implemented 
to share decision making with the community. It was a response to claims 
by the press and members of the community that the majority of students 
wer4 scoring below both grade levels and national norms, and that decisions 
and plans needed to be developed to change this pattern ^ It was h9ped that 
regioEhalization would" enable^ those closest to the school's operations, i.e., 
site administrators and tea'chers, to solve whatever problems were relevant 
to these -criticisms! ^ ^ ' . 

With the beginning of desegregation in 1970 teachers developed them- 
selves into !?A Teacher Council" with 'a teacher-selected member representing 
;-each school involved. The teachers, were concerned that^they would not be 
ready to meet the challenged stimulated by the changes within the district. 
Out of the activities of the Teachers* Council grew the (^oncept^f the 
Teacher Learning Center. ' 

The Center was^housed in a three-room structure until September 1972. 
At thip*nme"^the Emergency School Assistance Program provided funds for tl^e 
Centfer to relocate, in an industrial building providing more than 11,000 
squarA feet of space. The warehouse-looking space was transfor^aed by the 
staff* into the. Teacher Learning Center. *Teac(hers internalized the basic 
concept "of the* Center and shared ownership in the tot^tl process. 

. . The Center Director, who was a former teacher, principal, and district 
.curriculum speci'^ist, and 5 additional certificated employees are funded ' 



by the San Francisco Unified School District. The Bay Area Learning Center 
funds one tull-time coordinator of the three district programs. She is a 
regular certificated eiuplpyee of this district and is housed at the Center. 

^ As with Berkeley ^^s Staff Development Center, the Oalcl^d Board of Edil- 
cation has entered into contractual arrangements with the Teacher Learning 
Center. The contractual arrangements specify minimum support an(J involvement 
levels between BALC and the Teacher Learning Center. The real relationship 
is expressed in the spirit of cooperation within all facets of the district. 

Nee^s assessment and evaluation usually occur in one operation. Each 
participant in the Teacher Learning Center activities is encouraged to com- 
plete a. simple needs assessment evaluation form following each training 
occui^rence. The forms are tabulated by thfe staff and used as a basis for 
providing additional training' programs . 

Trainees now include paraprofessionals, teachers, parents, and stu- 
dents • The students are involved as learners in many classroom situations 
used for demonstration purposes. BALC programs are clearly identifiable and 
visible in the Teacher Learning Center operation. BALC furnishes funds for - 
, consultants some of whom are teachers and some are instructors from local 
institutions of higher education. 

Some institutions of higher education insist oi^ their preservice 
trainees being involved in the acti\4ties of the Center, The difficulty in 
meeting this demand 'stems from the fact that th'fere is usually a ^waiting list 
of both district and tri-di strict personnel to be served, <^ 



Shelter Inst i tute — Explorat i ons in Educational Leadership . —This project- 
is supported by funds supplied to the local education agency by the Cam^gig 
Corporation of New York,^ The LEA entered'^into a contract with Shelter Insti- 
tute to implement a training, research, and dissemination program for the 
preparation of high school principals in management skrlls. 

The training portion of the project concentrates on problem identifi- ~ 
cation in an attempt to assist the participating principals with the situa- 
tions which they must confront in day-to-day management. Some of the. prob- 
lems identified 'by the project,* in collab'oration with the principals, are 
not easily or immediately solved. They are manifestations of larger social, 
econ9mic, and political urban i^ls. However, it is possible to design, or 
devise, strategies that can reduce tjie intensity of these problems and* 
improve the general condition of the schools. While wori;?.ng ort a one-to- 
one basis with principals to solve or reduce critical problems, th6' staff 
employs a task oriented approach to extend and improve their skills in 
each of four other areas: executive effectiveness, social and {)olitical ^ 
skills, information acq;>isition and utilization,^ and leadership. 

. During the' initial period, the -core staCf serves &s iraining consul,- , 
tants to help the participating principals to identify problems, to clarify 
and prioritize their management tasks, and to identify and utilize resources 
inside and outside of the school sysjiem in public and private institutions. 
The ultimate aim of the project staff is to utilize peer training, The 
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first gr9.up of principals enabled school systems to develop ongoing ^manage- 
ment trading programs Independent of external support. Participation in 
this program has been confined thus far to secondary school administrators. . 

BALC*s Innovative Programs—Tri -District . --Although several programs 
have been mentioned under the category of BALC innovative programs, tri- 
di strict^ this/discussion will be limited to three of the programs, as 
follows r^^ftriaSin Seminary, Special Education Inservice Project, 

and the Summer Inservice Ins^titute. 

In the early fall an invitation was extended to top echelon iri-district 
administrators to participate in a "think Tank" session with the BALC cen- 
tral staff. The intent of the BALC staff was to have the group of adminis- 
trators discuss the staff .development needs of the districts and methods of 
meeting these needs through the innovative programs. The group followed 
objectives of the session, including the development of plans for adminis- 
trators' training seminars and the identification of appropriate; personnel 
within i^e districts to provide leadership' for the other innovative ^programs . 
However, the associate superintendents insisted on their own involvement, 
as trainees, along with their principals and other support staff members. 

Presently the >administrative seminars are being conducted within the • 
consortium. Their agendas include such subjects as time management,^ 
organizational strategies, value clarification, and political realities. 

Usually the coi^sultants ,Who conduct the sessions come from within the 
tri-district consortium or from local institutions of higher education.^ 
The human resources for meeting the needs of the* administrators exist within 
the population served. ^ « ^ . 

'we turn now to the Special Education p^^ject. The Committee for , this 
project began its work with the aid of the results of a needs assessment. 
This assessment had been prepared and circulated in each of the three dis- 
tricts by the Special Education Depap?tment of the San Francisco Unified 
School District preceding the close of the previous school year. 

The results of t^e needs assessment inTiicated that the majority^of the 
tri-district special education personnel had a keen interest in^ receiving 
information .about California's recently adopted >Aaster Plan for Special 
♦Education. The committee 'planned, tor four Saturday morning training, ^es- 
sions at th6 rate of one per month. Two institutions of higher education 
provided college credit for participants who completed th6 training^. 

Immediately^ following each training session, .the planning committee 
reconvened to evaluate the session and to study the written recommendations 
made by the participants relative to the nature of the nex;t class- All'of 
the trainers come from local schools, the State Department of Education, 
various California County Depaijtments of Education, and members of Califor- 
nia's Mater Plan for Special Education Committee. Their selection was the 
d'frect result t)f the recommendation^ of the participants. 



i ) 

Tlfe Special Educatipn "Labs," as they are called by the participants, 
ar€ produced by the Bay Area Learning Center and directed by the tri -district 
Special Education Departments. The three school districts collaborated with 
the help of* BALC in pooling their combined resources to develop a methodol- 
ogy to more effectively facilitate learning in special education. 



Incentives ? 

Most staff development programs are plagued with the problem of getting 
potential participants invol'^ed in training procedures. BALC has found that 
the most effective way of approaching th^s problem is to involve par.tici- 
pants' in planning. This generates a feeling of ownership of the program. 
In addition, BALC provides opportunities for professic»lal growth credits 
within the respective school districts, and college or university cj^edit 
when appropriate. The majority of the trainers^ for the project are loca^ 
people who are compensated at an appropriate level of funding. This method 
of compensation is also a type of incentive to those within the consortium. 



Conclusions and Rec ommenda t i ons 



The Bay Area'^'Leaming Center is reaching its goals: 

1. It has established, a collaborative process, and - 
its feedback indicates that teachers feel thei^* 
students profit academically from the training. 

2. The three dentefs have devised a way of individu- 
alizing training procedures for teachers, para- 
professionals, parents, and administrators leased 
on needs assessment. 



3. The resources of the three urban school districts — . 
have been -effec'tively brought together to .solve 
their problems . , 

4. .The organizational design of 'the BALG Project has 
pr*ovided collaborative procedure by which the ^ 
goals of each district can 'tis met. 

, Bay Area Learning Center • • * ^ 

This report was prepB-red from materials developed by various indi- 
viduals Who have' contributed numerous writings relative to the project. 

• Dr. John Favors^ ^Director of the Bay^Area Learning 
Center. , * ^ 

• Gwendolyn^P< DeBow, Assistant Director of the. Bay' 
Area Learning Center. 
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Ro^feers Carr:^ton, special writer for the Bay Area 
Learning Center. 

Di^^. Marie Finder, Director of the Staff Development 
Center '5f thi Berkeley Unified School District, a 
subdivision of the Bay .Area Learning Center. 

Mrs. Betty McNamara, Director of the Teacher Learn- 
ing Center, San Francisco Unified School. District, 
a subdivision of the Bay Area Learning Center. 

lite. Jerry Kindred, Director t)f Shelter Institute, 
an external subcontractor o^-the Bay Area Learning 
Center, < ^ ( ' . ^ . 

Mr. Stanley Cohen and lAr/ Kenneth Matheson, Co- 
Managers of the START Ceiiter. 

Mrs. Jane Criner, Special Educational Services, 
San Francisco -^Unified School District. 
4^: • 



. . 'VII: THE INFORMAL WORK PLACE: AN APPROACH v *" 

. TO TEACHERS' CENTERS V. > 

<i» J • Kathleen ^Devaney 

Far West Regional Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development 

Since Sputnik and the Supreme Court desegregatiolCSeci^sion, most re- 
forme in public schooling have implied, if not required, a more professional 
-role for the teacher* This role involves not only a wider and deeper com- 
mand of subject matter—math, geography, languages, physics, natural sci- 
ence, liilguistics-~but a quite nev/ responsibility on the part of the teacher 
to remain a student not only of the subject maliter but of the children who 
ire taught. This responsiBility involves discoveijing how different children 
learn. It is not just that some learn more sloWly, and some more quickly,* 
^ ^^^^ student brings a unique background, a blend of hom^ prepara- 

tion and support, of idiosyncratic learning ^style, interests, talents, and 
available knowledge. The teacher's responsibility then extend to attempt- 
ing to use ihe student background and interests^ as well as his knowledge, 
motivate 'and facilitate his learning. Thus, along with integration .man^ 
dates, teachers now encounter demands for inteliectualization of subject 
jngitter and for individualization of instruction.* These three imperatives, 
interlocking and iTnplicit in most of the reforins of'*' the past .20 years, are 
now beginning to shape the curriculum for the cpjlege preparation of would-' . 
be teachers and the criteria. for State certification of teachers. These new* 
demand^ ofi teachers underlie the organized teacher associations' demands for 
more professlbnal pay and sta|ius for teachers, while inability to meet these 
^^ands constitute an underlying reason for citizen complaints against the . 
.public school. t ft"' * 

. * ^ Eecau*se declining numbers of students and jobs for teachers result in 
a-dimiriished, frequently discouraged, aind agiijg,, teacher force/ efforts"\o 
brings about integration, _ inteliectualization, dhd individualization in the 
jPgtlirc schools increasingly depend on refreshing the educat.ion of tenured 
'^achers through programs of inservice education or "staff developmeftt. " 
'||ne development nee4ed is not simply development of the person who's 'teach- 
^pig, hut growth and change in the job it self —opening it up, in a s'ense, ,to' 
l^ew^ instructional content, strategies, a nd, stanc es towards co-workers ^d 
"^.l^aw.Thexe is an alternative to such refreshment and development of the 
teacher and tlje teaching job: it is to tighten Up and to define the teach- 
ing act more narrowly and technically as the "delivery" to the student of 
"specified items of content for which the teacher is "accountable." ' ' 

Teachers » centers flow from* teachers ^ administrators ^ sind college 
professors' efforts to upgrade and' refresh teachiiig performance by -opening ' - 
rather than tightening the' teacher's role. This approach to improving 
teaching practice is not universally endorsed, and may not be appropriate 
in all places and situations. But it seems essential for concerned parents 
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and policy makers to understand that wherever new social mandates are 
' placed. on the public schools, and whenever the institutions of society 
are' in flux—witness television overtaking the influence of family and 
chxiTijh-^- the teacher's job* conditions, tasks, and relationships inevitably 
change, and a new structure for. the job itself must be anticipated and 
fa'cilitsrted.- ' ' 

Over the 'past 10 years a nationwide group of American educators has 
developed the idea of a small, informal, sometimes independent', sometimes 
district- or university-sponsored work plkc^ where elementary teachers 
^come, on their own initiative, to work on curriculum for their own cla 
rooB^^/ They work with the help of practicjkl-minded professors or mas'^ 
teachers and with each other, largely in the spirit, of colleagues ex-^ 
ing rather than- experts training. ^ 

About 100 entities across the country loosely fit this definition ^ 
dub them "teachers' centers," emphasizing the ^ssessive in order to con 
note largely -voluntary (though often on school district released time) 
seifrprograimning by^ teachers as they seek what they need and share what 
th^ do well/ In the' following pages I will detail some of the origins, 
aspects and attributes of teachers' centers which, in the minds 9f those w 
run Jbhem' and the teachers who use them, set these centers apart from—and 
make^ them better than— conventional inservice programs. Then I will touch 
on challenges that the Federal program presents to the grassroots-evolved 
teachers' centers. ^ Finally, I will suggest some problems and principles 
derived from teachers' centers' experience that may' be instructive for per- 
sons' concerned with the design of program and policy. for new teacher centers 

• Ip be funded by the Federal Government. ^ 

* What ,Goes to'in a > Teachers ' Center' 

But first, what does a teachgfs' center look like?. What goes pn^there? 
-A typical teachers '^ center does not exist, because each center embodies ^ 

unique resources and' attempts to fulfill unique needs. Some centers serve 
^ whole school district^, a few serve several districts, others just one 
^schopl 2dne*or one building. Some cfenters charge fees or sell memberships, 

some' have Federal categorical funding, many are built at least partially 

into school district budgets. Some centers are general in subject matter ^ 
, focus, ¥ome concentrate on a single subject such as math. ' Some ^ are charac^ 

terized less by their place than by their staff— advisors or resource tencjh- 
' ers- who work,in„a nonsupervisory style at a teacher's request to enrich^ J 

classroom curriculum or instructional repertoire. A composite center might 

be sketched as follows^, ^ • ^ 

' ~ Origin. —Started: in 1970 in^ a. subdistrict of a big 

city in its first year'^f desegregation to help teach- 
* prs in 10 elementary schools revise and invent cur- 
riculum appropriate* for minority group children. 

■ '» 

Setting. --Several classrooms of an old school closed 
as a fire trap. 
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Facilities . --Workroom for teachers to copy indivldual- 
ized lesson cards and learning games from displays of 
curriculum ideas that have worked for' other teaches ; 
carpentry shop where teachers learn to ,make their own 
math and science "concrete-manipulative" materials, 
and to construct wood or triwall cardboard J^ookshelves, 
4uibbi^, workbenches for cnildreH in informal oldss- 
rooW; plants and, small animals in habitats to take 
into the classroom, darkroom for developing teachers' 
.and children's' photographs; potter's wheel, clay, and 
kiln; kitchen, and lounge, furnished with \hahd-me- downs, 
for teachers' informal talk, organized discussions or 
seminars, and counseling with staff; library of adults' 
and children's bobks, ^curriculum materials; and store- 
room o| industrial scrounge materijals, selected by an 
educatpr for their potential educational uses'. 

Program .— Workshops presenting science^ math, crafts, ^ 
^^ooking, reading,, social studies, art, music, drama 
and other elementary curriculum in a, s'tyi^ that maxi- 
mizes active, hands-on participation by teachers; 
allows them to learn new concepts at their own, adult 
level; and to experience again how it feels to tackle 
new learning. (African ahi Mexican cultural pattern^, 
arts, and artifacts are en^Jhasized in many of these ^ 
workshops, and teachers make materials to t&e to their 
^own classrooms.) ' Seminars initiated by teachers on 
classroom. management; on ways that children's thinking 
.differs from tfiat of adults. 

Staff .—Two full-time and three, part -time mas-^er 
teachers. One full-time and one part-time .eecretary^. 
Occasional consultants (including teachers acting as 
workshop instructors). Director is gc former profes- ' 
sor of early childhood education involved in "active- 
learning, discover" curriculum' development projects: 
Besides teaching Workshops and providing informal 
counseling in the center, staff member^ work ^s '* 
"advisors" in classrooms of . participants who ask them 
to assist.. They make aepeated visits. over an extended 
period and give critical but nbriofficjal evaluation of 
the teacher's work in a troublesome subject area or 
with particular childrefi; Advisors "modql'» a differ- 
ent way to teach difficult kids; suggest more appro- 
priate ^ or varied curriculxM' materials; help rearrange 
the classpoom— all the%7iiile providing constructive 
criticism about, a teache^r^s feit inadequacy, which - 
the teacher can accept because.^it comes^from a trusteed* 
co-worker, not an .evaluative "supervisor* ^ . 

Decision M$tking .--Advispry bo^rd of teachers, one from 
each building served, /helps voice teachers' -needs to 
the center's staff, v^e board suggests pro'grams and 
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recruits teaqhers to tbe cente3>. A. member the 
advisory board wrote .Jbe;? first impression: ^^Jty God I 
Teachers actually in ch^gel" and her analysis of the 
board's' duties: "To e^tplore our roles as teachers, 
to take responsibility fqr improving. the quality of . 
teaching, to raise ^the consciousness of the staff of 
the schools. ..." » 

< Participation . —Free and voluntary; Teachers come 
after ^hoor and on Satur4ays on th^ir ''own time, as - 
well as^during minimum days. Coupes for credit — 
such asl a semester seminar on H.^et psychology-- 
C8a:^a fee. About half the elementary teachers 'in 
* ^ the school zc^ne use the center several times a year 

and rally to (support i.t before the board of education 
ever;^ year at budget time.. Wterk in the center Is 
accepted for^ salary advancement credit. The staff 
energetitjally promotes use of the center by principals 
with whole faculties, curriculum task forces. Title 
program staff trainers. ^ 

. Finance.-- -Established with foundation funds which have 
now expired, the center is "institutionalized^ but 
always vulnerable to budget cuts . Up to now the 
center "has been rescued by parents' and teachers' * ? 
politicking. There have never been funds for an * 
objective evaluation of the center's effects on 
teachers . 

• <; 

How a Teachers ' Center is Different 

Fr om^In sejrvi ce and Extension ' * . ' ' 

No single description will fit even two centers, but all centers share 
elements in^oton, and all differ from conventional school district or uni 
versity inservice and from familiar notions, of curriculum resoiirce/media 
centers . • In the words of several directors of teachers ' centers : 
♦ * * 

We^rovide continuity of spftce and time, and a staff 
available to a teacher to work on an jaaj^idualized 
problem, either in the teacher's school qfr in a separ- 
^te place. ' t • ' ) ' " 

The^-grad courses at the university are geared to . 
advancing the teacher out of t}ie classroom—becoming 
a reading specialist oFTlearning disabilitie's" spe- 
cialist, or some sort of administrator. Teachers' 
caters fare dedicated to helping teachers stay in ^ ' 
tite classroom and -experience their work as ijnpoHant, 
stimulating, less fragmented, and less isolated. 
Instead of emphasizing specialties and -jseparateness 
we try to nurture a whole apprpach toward teaching 
^ U and help tpachers collaborate with>ach other. . 



^We try; to design learning program for teachers that 
^ is nonthrea telling, responsive, supportive but yet iden- 

tifies major areas of concentration for the learning 
,of the children, in those teachers ' classrooms . With- . 
' ^out such concentration inservice is trivial: a few 
<iays a' year; tip^;bo brighten your classroom; fifty 
• ^ -triclQr treats to -faa^e on Hallow^ten' for' all ethidc 

groups. It is unfortunate that in -this-Tcountry the 
' problems in children's learning are not valued as 

matters for sustained adult effort, &ut are defined • 
"as matters requiring a quick delivery of "skills." 
, ■ , A professional has ^o be able to" identify with a 
0\ serious, sustained endeavor. A teachers' center 
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(ief ines the study of cMldren'g learning as a seri- \ ^ 

ous, professional endeavor, ~^ 

' Teachers ' centers come into existence to "adyocate and provide for prof es- 
'sional growth based on the personality of the teacher and the reality of ^ 

^ the Qlassroom. Their programs are modest, pragmatic, sometimes makeshift, 
but nonetheless serious. * ♦ • 



What Teachers Need s 

'fPeachers ^who talk about the" value of a teachers' center express a need 
to "come in out of the cold"— the Isolation, frustration,^ fear of super- 
visors' or. co-workers' censure, and their own more chilling perception of 
failing to 'teach kids.. They crave warmth . Teachers usirig teachers' centers* 
say they need more local, practical, and profound lessons to use in tlje 
classroom, lessons connected to students' lives (not just future job^); ' 
they demand concreteness and connection. And teachers in teacheare '.. denter^ 
a^spire to a self -aware, self-correcting, self-reflective kind of\t^ching: 
they need tim^ for thought . - , 



• Warmth. — 
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^ There is a feeling of warmth h^e, a- feeling of com- • 
' panionship, of play. Vtoat teachers' centers have 
going for. them is that there's no failure really, 
it's not a win-lose kind of environment; 

Laymen dismiss or misread teachers ' expressions of discouragement, 
stress, even anger, because we don't perceive that a major source of such 
feelings lies Iji the structure of the job itself. The ^erican teacher's. 
TOle, was fashioned during the past hundred years to fit a%/ork place in 
which students iii one class stood b,% reaswi'ably equal levels .-of achievemen ' 
and had mastered one consistent style of learning, sotiat the teacfier up. 
front at the blackboard -could "deliver" one prei)ackaged textbook lesson t 
the whole class. In the past 20 years, laws and coincident developments y 
in Ajnerican socjal, institutions— ^home, church, mass media, business--* 
^h§ve drastically changed society's demands upoh the schools and thus have 
radically changed many public, school? as work places. The teacher role 



which most -laymen are familiar with from their own schooling is functional ^ 
now only in those- classes which are able to preserve or return to "homogen- 
eous grouping.'^ In those schools where, such instruction is not possible, 
tfeachers may feel unsupported^ and ill-equipped to do the job Society ex- 
pects. Daily stress may make them inept, defgpsive, drained. In such cpn- 
dltions, , teachers' centers 'set their first priority .as reducing ^failure and 
infusing psychic and intellectual energy. , - ' ^ ' 

It's ^a place you come to bounce ideas off people who" are ♦ 
here. They're doing the<'same thing with you. You came 
_ kind of taking but all- of a suddep yi5u are giving. That , ^ 

has got to be one of the most important things- going as 
far as teachers are concerned. 

X Concreteness and Connection .— In their ongoing gmphasis oh "concrete" 
curriculum materials, teachers/ centers hark. back to the voices in the cur- 
riculum development movement of the •'60s who called for hands-on, "real- 
life," lesson material with which to teach the 3 R's, science, and social 
studies. - These materials, easily adaptable to students of differ^|.ng achieve- 
-jnent lemte^ <Jould be used with , heterogeneous as well as homogeneous groups 
.of students. Many teachers' centers are'led by first- or second-generation 
leader? of^ those curriculum* projects . ^ *^ese people still concentrate pn 
inventing or adapting curriculum materials with teachera, ^and helping ^ 
teachers make use of the potent learning experiences in nature, homes, aiyT*^ 
commtoities. '.In^the teachers' centers' perspective, the curriculum develop- 
ment task is never-ending and must be teacher- involving, especially where 
there are schools operating under social mandates for desegregation, ^"main- 
streaming" mentally retarded into reg\£Lar classroom*, or with forms of mixed- 
ability grouping. Such jnandates create a multiplicity of learning back- 
grounds and styles aniong students, which in turn demand^ that a teacher con- 
tinually collect; adapt, or concoct ^new curriculum materials to fit particu- 
lar children^and -to help children understand and Value each other. Curricu- 
lum ^(ievelopment for such classrooms must gb hand in hand with inservice, 
and neLther can properly be cSiceived only in terms of rejuvenative shots 
from experts. " - ^ * - . ^ ' 

It'woul^«i^be silly to maintain that all teachfers are. eager, self- 
renewing students of their profe^sion'and, practiced inventprs ot^ custom- 
malie curriculum. But the' vast ^lot of teachers want to do the^r J^h better, 
andTthey understand that a sucdessful lesson is not simply an eicpert's 
packet of subject matter, but a blend of subject matter j the student's 
learning status and l3t;^le, and the teacher's teaching style. Teachers' ^ 
centers show that it is not visionary to expect ordinary ^teachers to work 
hard and voluntarily, provided they cqn get help In revamping their own 
curriCullum. ' ^ . . 

' f I . / • - ' ' ^ 

Tjfaie and Thought .—Teachers need supportivej constructively critical 
help InTmportin^new ideas to their own classrooms. This almost always 
involves some^ad^tatiraT'or even substantia reinyention of the curriculum 
materials. "Innoval'tiofi" ^d, "individualization" take time to rethink the 
stiidents' .needs, the subject-matter content,, and the teacher's capability. ' 
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If I am, in' fact, going to select appropriate pieces of 

^ curriculimi to fit my own students, my basic need is to - 

have a variety of resource people whose practical 

^ . experience I can respect, and the ability to use one 

bf those people not in b one-shot^ workshop but over 

. iMe, in as much depth as I am ready for. It takes 

* mdre than .two days or a weekend or a month to put 

together curriculum. You have to use resources, re- 

fle6t .upon what happens then with kids, and go back 

and revajnp what you're doing. 

• * 

Teachers' centers—or any staff development —must 
, * ' jeventually' take 'teachers to a..state of development >^ 
' ^ ^ where tjiey see the teaching act itself as a source 
\ ^of ^mbwledge. After a teacher h^s done these 472 
\ y V* activities,. how ^oes she abstract the key to them so 
she can create or adapt her own activities? If she 
doesn't get a theory she has to have 472 new activi- 
ties. If you*re going to be a teaching professional; 
you^have to learn to extea^d, modify, i^econstruct, and ^ 
create your" own activities. - ^ «t ' *- ' - " . 

Ingredients of Successful Innovations .— Teachers ' centers' experience 
overjthe past 5 to~*7- years has been ,so varied that it cannot be said to 

^^c'onatitute a^iill-fledged model for a new fdrm of inservice. Not all cen- . 
ters have been able tq step beyond the stage of of flerinfe warmth and concrete 
ness. In no case has funding been sufficient or sustained enough to mount a 

• thoroughgoing evaluation of the effects on teachers of a program combining 
warmth, concreteneSgs, and thoughtfulness over time. 'Very few centers have 
had substantial* experience with secondary teachers.. The compelling evidence 
abou^r teacl;iers' centers thus is not where th^y have gotten to—hard data 
about effects on teachers; but rather where they are coming f 3^91— the oppo- 
site direction from conventional inservice, which teachers deride even under 
its new moniker of "staff developmen-^. " 

* • ' . * * 

- "Staff development I"' That'^s a dirty word. If it 
weren't mandated We wouldn't do it, tod when they 
pall the^ funding it's gonna" go*. * ^ . 

Why does it so of te^ happen that "when, they pull the funding" the 
imported innovation disappears? Because 'teachers can't learn or don't 
care? The. Rand, "Corporation -sayjs no. Looking at the difference between 
Federal change agetit projects that hava disappeaired and those that have 
lasted. Rand investigators found common ingredients of successful projects 
that seem very close to the ingredients of teachers' centers. The success- 
.ful change projects incorporated a stance of support for. teachers that 
lowered, their defensiveness against change. The successful projects empha^ 
sized local inv^tion rather than implementation of ^'validated products" or 
"planned interventions." From "day one," these projects were planned with 
teachers as collaborators rather than targets. Highly cbmraitted, energetic, 
local leaders were involved rathei^han outside experts. The successful 
innovations were not simple, but cbi4)lex and demanding and possessed intel- - 
Xectual-philoqophical coherence.-^ , , ' 
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The one ingredient of the auccessful change agent projects 'Which Rand ^ 
stipulates but which many teachers' centers do not yet exemplify is "critical 
mass"— a sufficient body of participants to make an impact on a school dis- 
•trict and gain momentum*. Gaining participants sufficient to constitute 
critical mass ie a basic goal -.for most experienced teachers' centers now^ 
even though it is extyemely difficult to^ s§Tve greater niMbers when budget 
tsuts.have depleted center staffs, Th)^Vthey look with hope to the new 
Federal teacher center legislation, - / • ,1 * : 

(3ppo:rt\mity in the Teacher Center Law ' . •< 

If the legislation* is an opportuMty for teachers' centers, it is pre- 
requisitely a challengft to them to collaborate with local school adminis- 
tratigB^ :i 

The major issue is: 'how can the teacher-involviiig, 
tqacher-su'pporting, teafther-stretching centers relate 
\ local education agency and , yet keep .their' 

ffitegrity? A teachers' center staff that's outside ' 
\ ^"-^^"^ \ districVcan build up a high, trust level with \ ^ ,\ : * 

"^'X _,^ieachers; byrt that staff's Influence within the sys- 

tem is "the crux of how well, most teachers caii perform * 
•t>ack'in the classroom. The' teachers ' center has to 
be more than a place to come and get turned on by , ^ ' 

^ innovative materials*. It must have some mechanisms 

* for reaching the structure and ^ the policies of the 
' ^ school^, system''. ' 

Collaboration with the school ^istric;b means devising decision-making 
stinictxires which are maitual but which preser:^^ the program's independence 
and thus the credibility. of the teachers^ center staff with rank-and-file 
teachers. Joint policy making and the search for stronger incentives for 
teachers to participate will ^nt^il initialing or strengthening ^relation- 
ships with princii)als and other supervisory and planning staff in the dis- 
trict, and encoura^ging them to use' the center ^s a resource for district-- 
sponso red. improvement projects. However, such collaboration cannot be at 
the, risk of destroying the center \s status as a place where it's safe for 
teachers to admit inadequacy and to experiment without fear bf being eval- 
uated. - ' * ^ 

Greater than* the opportunity the law offers to a relatively small, num- 
ber of experienced teachers' centers who repres^ent an alternative to conven- 
tional inservice is tl|b challenge the law-presents to inseryice educators^ "% 
in*schDol distrij^ts and colleges>.of educafion and* to teacher ass^ociations 
determined to dire'^t their members' inservice. Can they, as the law seems 
to allQw and intend, rethink conventional Inservice formats, program sub- 
stanca^ Heeds assessment, incentives to teachers, and administration* of ^ 
^program? t x ' . ' . _ ' 

Teacher-Dominated Boards , — The law's provision for teachers to-be in . 
. tlie majority on a center *s supervisory board appears ^to constitute^, a 
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rpquiremenfnhat the teacher , center shduld be independent Jiom^the line 
organization of the school district. However, something mcvre is needed .than 
.a majority of properly representative and properly .designated teachers acting 
independently. They must act wisely.' What is learned in a teachers' cen- 
ter—as distinguished from what is taught— -is largely controlled by what the 
participant teachers bring to tlie center. They bring their own time, ingen- 
uity, perseverance; their teaching successes to build on and share; their 
willingness 'to risk learning something new a^d t6 pinpoioit areas for indi- 
vidual improvement. • Teachers who evidence previous investment* of this kind " 
in their own professional growth or local curriculum development are needed 
pn the supervisory bbard, as well as in the group ihat initiates the funding ^ 
proposal and plains the center program. -Only that depth of expei^ence can 
both generate an innovative program and verify its relevance to co-workeio. 
And putting the teachers in charge of the center program will not greatly 
help if the other curi^iculum and instruction » aspects of the school sys- " 
tem remain outside the /jeAterls influence.^ * ' ^ 



^ Incentives . --Guaranteeing the new program's appeal is another policy 
matter. The clear intent of the law is to spur greatly increased niimbers 
of teachem to renew their, education. Yet this must be done wit^oirt coercing' 
and thus squelching the self-m6t;Lvated. teachers' center experience attests 
that teachers will Volunteer .Toj.fiew study and extra work if they are con- 
vinced that these will Improve their ability to reach their own s4iudents with 
a solid lesson,, and if ' they feel that they ere not working alone. Teachers' 
intrinsic aspirations foi* .collegiality and. prof essiojialism are hidden 
resources that qan be tapped. Yet, almost every discussion of teachers' 
centers as a model for federally supported inservice evokes a challenge as 
to what a center can do about '"ali those others": rank-and-file teachers 
• whom the challenger characterizes as unwilling to improve. 

^ ^ . r ; 

Several incentives to^such teachers n^ed to materialize during the pro- 
cess of applying for and setting up a new teacher center: the. central ad- 
Mnistration^^s clear message of priority for a new kind of inservice, 
teachers' obvious participation in program design; supervisory evaluators' 
deliberate separation from the learning process in the center. ^ 

Another elementary step to increase teachers' participation in a center 
' without mandating it is to grant .salary increifient credits for center-based 
workshop series, supervised independent study in the center, participation* 
in curricul\im task forces, etc. Some States and 'school districts are exam- 
. - Jl^eir present scheduj.es for granting salary increments ( and some have 
chaagea^crederitial renewal requirements) so as to reward only those courses 
and activities directly related to current or anticipate(i job responsibili--.^^ ' 
•ties involving students^, and to reward longevity only if.it 's accompginied 
by proof of continuing *professional study, t . 

The incentive that most obser^vers' believe is stronger than salary 
advancement credit — especially in districts where mffliy teachers are already 
, high on the scale~is^ the provision for participation in the center during 
the school 'day^ ' Study on released time can be tergeted to the teacher's 

take place at a time of day when teachers are not ,e3jhausted from, 
teaching, and can provide a^morale-lifting change of pace and pooling of 
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group energy on a mutual problem. ' Now that local school district policy - 
m^l^^ng is in flux,^ through diminishing funds, changing 'teacher roles, and 
new educa'tionai* goals demanding fresh thinking and new rules making, it 
may be propitious to structure the new. Federal teacher center program so 
-as to stimulate States and school districts to support teachers' work in 
the teacher center during school time. 



Needs Assessment . ^-Another policy matter implicit in the Federal teacher 
center law is deciding what the center should teach: the curriculum in the 
center must be worthy of the tax dollars invested in it. What do teachers 
need to leam in order to provide -what kids need tojeam? Bjf and large, 
teachers' centers people believe it is simple to discover teachers* needs — 
, but it tajces ,time and close acquaintance. Most teachers know where they 
are inadequate and would acknowledge it and ask for assistance, if they were 
able to get help in a setting in which it was safe to admit weakness, in 
which the teacher was not prematurely evaluated, and in which' time was not 
wasted on trivia. Comprehensive, technologically sophisticated needs assess- 
ment questionnaires seldom' turn up new topics that could not be g^erated 
just as well by pri]^cipals, resource t^'achers and consultants, teacher advis- 
ory groups, and by centei^ staff's sensitivity tq.^heir participants and to 
which pro grams, succeed and which flop. The essence of the teachers' cen-^ 
te^'s alternative style and setting for teachers' learning is in convincing 
the learner of his potential and responsibility for growth. Thus center 
leaders ♦keep eyes open for what teachers can do, and how that can be bxiilt' 
upon to strengthen points of inadequacy* 

The crucial element/ is not a diagnosis of deficiencies, for "we have 
been identifying those for years and. producing barrels of curriculum reme- 
dies which have not "taken.'* What is crucial an teachers' learning is con- 
viction of capacity, possibility.' ' ^ ~ . 

. ^ . The key to opeip.ng people to change is attitude, not 

^ . infomatiori and skills. I, can distill into ten pages \ 
what I think ^ teacher needs [in order] to teach read- 
ing. But before that, teachers must get a set of 
basic attitudes — how language is viewed, how reading - . 
is viewed. AttitiiSes are the crucial foundation that 

^ ^, makes it possible to assdStiilate new skills.- This is - ' 

\ a Piagetian process, gradually developing. And the 
worst thing,.' that can happen in this process is for^ 
teachers to be- put in t^he position of defending what 
they are doing against your new ideas. .They must 
haye' time to come around to a new view. ^ ~^ 



Scale and Pace .'r-Teachers' centers began slowly and on a small scale 
• to experiment with a new mode for teachers' learning. ' But they had more 
■ than a new style;._also' a new strategy. ,They focused on the "reachables" — 
teachers who felt a sense of potential and who reached for^change — and 
used their first successes to energize slow^r-to-kindle colleagues. ' If the 
first generation of teachers' center leaders^ could offer only one piece of 
.advice to others starting/new centers *^now, it would be: Begin right away, 
even on a limited basis, to be the change you want to make. - 
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You can't legislate it, you can't force, ft, you have 
to work' toward it. I'm more inclined to the snowball 
than the avalanche. 



Non-Bure aucr at i c Specdfigations and Objectives ^ * 

'A "s.nowball strategy" implies non-bureaucratic specifications for the 
Qa?ganization of a teachers' center. * * > 

1. Flexible and fast, in response ta teScliers' dkily 
requests,, the center must be non-hierarchical in 
staff organization. 'The leadership^ which designs 
the program must be in day-to-ray communication » 
with^ individual rank-and-file teachers. Staff 
must be advisors, scouts for talent among teach- 
ers, brokers, and improviser's as well as instruc- 
tors. A staff working so improvisationally 
should be in close communication with* each other. 
Thus a small group— six to eight workshop instruc-' 
tors^,^d advisors at maximum — may be more than a 
fiscal virtue; 'it may be a programmatix? neces- 
sity. Limit'fed size of staff, plus teachers' 
expectation of &taff members' continuing, per- 
sonalized assistance over aii extended time, mean. 
that the center may not be able to fulfill all 
the professional development needs of a large con- 
stituency of teachers. If it's comprehensive in 
program, then the center can serve only a limited 

^ constituency. 

> * 

2. Defining its program offerings in terms of what ^ 
.participants give as well as what they tajce, the 

teachers' center must seek resources besides money. * 
These include teachers' freely given time as well 
as district-paid released' time; their volunteered ^ 
advice and examples to fellow teachers as well as 
payment when they tesich workshops. 

3. Since the school district .controls so many of the 
'forces determining whether the teacher can apply 

^ what'o. learned in the center, teachers* ought to 
be* able to make common cause in a center with 
principals, curriculum supervisors, . evaluators, 
parents.' Therefore, eligibility for using the 
center should be broadly defined, and once there, 
participants' status should be equal. » ^ 

4. If the center's purpose is to stimulate and sup- 
^ port professiorfal growth that 'stems from objec- 
tive and earnest reflection about self-improve- 

:::^ment, it has to set an example of thoughtful, 1^ , 
careful growth. It can't spring full-fledged 
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from the planners* agendas, and mature in a year. 
Assessment of its effectiveness will have to be in- 
terms of verifying individual teachers' improvement 
in classroom performance over time, not simply'' 
counting contact hours nor attempting to connect 
students' achievement test scores with teachers' 
participation in *the ^center. ! 

If a new inservice program were to apply the teachers*', center strategy, 
organization, and pedagogical style with some t^ritical but not ovepvhelming 
mass of teachers, it could reasonably expect to make good cJn at least two 
of the followiiig objectives : 

1. Energize teachers to invest themselves in new 

ideas and effort in return for receiving non- v 
judgmental, practical "but thought-provoking- 
help, including colleagues' encouragement and 
exchanges. 

2^ GaliY teachers' involvement in tailoring cuiricu- ■ 
' lum for their own classroom and students, using 
.an es^pansive, beyond-the-classroom-walls defini- 
\ . tion of what are appropriate learning materials 

and experiences. Help teachers. tie informal, ?\u- 
dent-appealing learning episodes to formal , concepts 
^ and skills, so that students' ^erience of the 

wider community and natural environment ^s part ^ 
of schoolwork are at a thinking level deeper than ^ 
show- and- tell. 

» - 

3. Refresh and sustain teachers with a^ new and con- 
structive "staff developer," called ah advisor, 
a master 'teacher whom the t^ajpher .invites into 

the classroom, not.„ to .supervise or evaliiate or f • 

implement a particular program but over a period ^ ^ \ 
of time to problem-splve, bring new ddeas, demon- 
strate an alternative teaching style, provoke ancU ^ 
extend the teacher's thought. » - 

4, Transcend role boundaries so that principals and . 
supervisors and parents plan for instructional - 
improvement along with teachers in a'*nonjudgmental 
collaborative environment. ^ ^ y * / 

These seem realizable goals in the light of the teachers' center experience 
I have sketched—given good luck in leadership and timing, good will among 
alloparties, and the financial blessings of the Federal rteacher center law. 

♦ The notion of teachers' centers has caught on in the United States as 
a r^ponse to widespread perceptions that -^le conventional inservice or 
.college extension course cannot cope with' the realities of most teachers' 
daily work, and does not capitalize on the talent and energy teachers can 
give each other. The tfeachers' center concept is still«in development, being 



influenced by the experience of teachers ' centers in England and other coun- 
tries, but mostly by the exigencies of local school districts » needs and 
resources and by the talents and energies of center leadership. 

During the period of development, practitioners in this ggpup of 
teachers » centers have forged a national informal communications network 
through'which they exchange ideas, experience, curriculum, advice, and staff 
talents. The Teachers' Centers Exchange at the Far West Laboratory is sup- 
ported by the National institute of Education (School Capacity for Problem 

* Solving Group) as an information, referral and facilitation center for this 
network of teachers' centers. N.I.E.'s purpose is to conduct research- on the 
operation of an informal, mutual-sharing network based on common premises 

" and purposes, as a means' of disseminating new practices in education. Since 
October 1975 the Teachers' Centers Exchange staff has experienced a heavy 
increase in inquiries and has responded personally to all inquirers,'' usu- 
ally by putting them in touch with experience d teachers ' centers . The 
Exch^jnge publishes information which emphasizes the activities, premises, 
and purposes characteristic of teachers' centers; sponsors conferences to 
improve practice in existing centers; and administers a program of mini- 
awards making possible mutual assistance among centers' personnel, and 
technical assistance to new centers by experienced teachers' center practi- 
tioners . * ' 

The Office of Education program. for teacher centers will have profound 
inf;Luence on further development of the concept of teachers' 'centers which 
has teen elucidated. Organizations funded by-' the Office of Education will 

^^not necessarily subscribe to carry out 'the activities which have character- 
;ized this group of teachers ,' centers— activities of opening up^ concretely 
supporl/ing, experimenting with, and professionalizing the teacher's role— 
dr -these centers ' beliefs that the s.pring of learning flows from within the"" 
learner and that the artftd, intelligent teacher will shape the subject mat- 
ter to go with that flow. Pressures to change those activities and beliefs 
ifi order tq meet Federal ^expectations may be strong. Nevertheless^, it is 
urgent io recall in the planning for the new program that nearly 25 years 
of ^F^deral support for Ipcal schools has*' been dedicated to fostering inte- 
gratioh^ enhancing intellectual quality, and valuing peraonal individuality. 

. No program which aims to guarantee these qualities for school children can 
get off the mark without providing %hem also for the-children's teachers. 

* NOTE ' . ^ " 

1. Paul Herman and Milbrey Wallin McLaughlin, Federal Programs Supporting 
Educational Change , Vol . IV: The Findings in Review , R-1589/4-HEW, 
^ April 1975, Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, California. 
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VIII. "ftffi TEACHER CENTER EXPERIENCE . AROUND THE TORLD ' 

Mary F. "^Crum^ , * ' 

National* Council for the Social Studies 
and 

Joel L. Burdin 
Americcifi Association for Colleaes of Teacher Education " 

The teacher center, one of the most popular concepts in education 
since the 1960 's, has been catching on in nations around the* world. 
Several countries, in addition to the United States, are developing 
country-wide systems; many others axe building program models in some 
of their most heavily populated areas. Centers can now be found on 
every continent but Antarctica*, with the greatest number in North America, 
Europe, and Australia. The concept has become so important that one * 
countiry has even gon^ on recard as being opposed to teacher centers. 
These rapidly growing programs offer considerable potential for interna- 
tional, sharing and improving intercultural vinderstanding. 

Although the first international conference* on teacher centers is 
na*/ on the books and both tSae Organization for Economic and Cultural 
Development and tlie United Nations Educational, Scientirfic and Cultural 
Organization are l^eginning to develop plans for increased articulation and 
sharing' of information about teacher centers and inseryice programs, 
there are no existing .comprehensive , worldwide surveys of the real ex- 
tent of the concept's development. Further, there are very few in- 
depth overview of ^centers for individual nations. During the .last 
several yea^s, there have teen dozens of studies of centers in the Unitedi 
Kingdom, thfi^^nited States, and Japem, but little detailed documentation 
exists for programs in other countries. ' ^ _ ^ |^ . 

Thi*S:~-shDrt piece is in no w^y intended to present even a basic in- 
ternational summary of teacher center growth. .It is intended only to in- 
troduce American educators to some of what is happening in ^^^her Rations 
and to provide some additional perspective for U.S. teacher center ' \ ' 
developers.^ Because of a length restriction and a desire to incljide a 
representative cross-section of center elements, no attempt was made to 
characterize all of the nations with significant center movements for all 
of the categories covered. Each short section includes references frpm 
many p^lications, so it was decided to add a bibliography of the major 
sources used at the end of the chapter rather than to take up half of the 



*Co-sponsored by the University of Chicago, Ford Foundation ,,^nd the 
Organization for Economic & Cultural Development, in Chicago^ Illinois, 
Jiine 19-21, 1977. A report of the Conference will be published by the 
Ford Foundation. ^ ^ 
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alloted space with fod'tnotes. /All of the J.isted publications are avails 
able for study, in the U.S. O^ice of "Education's Teacher Center Resource 
Library. 

Even skeptics will be |(leased to know that ho matter the continent 
or nation, the most -numerdus participant and typie of instructor in 
teacher centers^ i£ the teicher. But, there are'some differences from 
counlScy to country regarding "who. else" , is involved. British clients, for 
exan^le, have traditionaj/ly been teac];iers witl> a few centers encouraging 
atteiyjance by administrators. As a result of a' growing debate amon^ 
parents, administrators ,| and teachers regarding curriculum content and 
priorities, community^ members are appearing at centers with increasing 
frequency. In addition jto teachers , Japanese centers offer many programs 
for administrators and principals; higher education personnel attend in 
large numbers. Centers lin Australia jand New Zealand have teachers as 
their main clients, but/ actively seek community" participation. In West 
Germany, where a high en^hasis is given to relating training- to research 
findings, programs almdst always include a mix "of school and university 
personnel. Italy's cepters fJrimarily ^serve school personnel, but some 
parents enroll in ^courses on school-family relations. 

With the exception of the centers in Japan. whTch have been'^built to 
^sUit the exclusive purposes' of centering, teacher centers throughout 
much of the world are generally located in abai:tdoned buildings, ^used 
school rooms, lofts, former military bases, old hotels, or wherever there 
is enough space to get a group of teachers together with a little extra 
area for some materials, limited equipment, ancf room- to explore and ex- 
periment with some possible ways to improve instruction. 

\ I 
The Japanese cent:ers are ^among the most' prominent 'buildings on the 
urban landsd'ape. They usually include laboratories, classrooms, ^udio- " 
visual units, 'libraries, st^ff offices, and in several cases., planetari- 
tims and museums. ^ ^ * . 



British qenieX-jieyelopers , in sharp contra'st, have tradition^ly 



placed little emphasis on facilities and usually house 'the^ir operations^in 
aged, vintage buildings. Several of the Nation.' s more' than 600 centers, 
however, approach the elaborateness of the Japanese complexes, and th^r§_, 
are several regional facilities that provide * s'ervices for a dp^z^ ^or sq [ 
smaller centers. * \'ffX' 

One of the few descriptions that can be found for Italian centers 
rfdrrored the typical U.S. continuing educatioii building. In addition to ~ 
classrooms, they incliMe overnight accommodatiohs, restaurants, bars, and 
other kinds of special facilities. • * 



Axistrali'a's original National government , grants to centers required 
'the purchase of a permanent building for programs. Acquired KProperties 
♦run the full gamut of the now world-famous "normal" teacheT^^nter 
facilities-range — abject hovels to. "at; least it's ours." In rural 
SXisjtralia, mobile units take the "center" into the bvish country. 
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In almost all of the countries with noteworthy center' development, * 
there are at leas't several regional centers which are usually more elaborate 
than the average local ceater and well equipped with the latest in media . 
innovations . — 

Although many differences %xist in the range and emphasis of in- 
structional programs, in most countries teacher centers were originally 
started to s"upport major curricular dissemination or reform. In England 
the early stimulus for center development was sparked by the need to in- 
troduce tKe Nuffield projects in math and science into the schools. 
Japanese cehters were launched because of an internal national interest 
in raising the quality of science education. In the mid-sixties, they 
were e^anded to include other academic areas, such as languages and the 
social studies. In New Zealand training programs are strongly related to 
research^ findings, while , in West Germany centers try to have it "both 
ways" by fostering grass roots support and local curriculum decision- 
making but also serving as dissemination outlets for innovative and 
validated products. 

rf As part of a national effort to decentralize the control of school 
.curricUla, Australian centers encourage community participation and give 
high priority to needs identified at the school level. The Federal 
administration in many cases bypassed the State in their own program 
funding to encourage local option i*n subject matter choices. State- 
sponsored centers, although dealing with curriculvim, have focused on 'the 
professional needs of teachers. Both Australia and New Zealand have ex- 
perienced a great, influx of immigrants which has stimulated considerable 
interest in multicultural edudation. 

Moving from the earlier curriculum advocacy thrust, many of Engl-and's 
inner city centejigr, spend a gre'^t deal of time working with new teachers 
who feel they are .not adequately prepared to face tlie urban classroom. 

Sierra Leone's centers, reflecting an instructional approach that is 
common throughout much of Africa, emphasize training in the use of 
visual aids. They share the cost and use of media resources with schools 
located in their service area. 

V 

Committ'ed to meeting the needs of individual teachers, Canadian cen^ 
ter3 are very diverse in ''their programming, including both a wide range 
of noncredit programs and equally varied inservice credit courses which 
build on preservice degree programs. The latter are often less structured 
than traditional credit courses and are designed to help participants 
^to keep abreast of new curriculum developments. 

Governing boards in Italy have called for a sovirid^ center program of 
research^, academic courses r and self-training* .In recent years there 
has been an atteitpt to move from the lecture^^thtxi fo the "lecture- 
discussion-cri'ticism^expieriment approach." 



All centers with teacher centers have a small nuiriber of special- 
focus P^o^^^lp, whicK concentrate on one subject or educational approach; . 

• Q-g- / geography/ open education, reading/ special education, "art. 

No matter where they originate , all 'tgacher centers seem to grapple 
with the Jiimeless ^problem of how to develop the proper blend of theory - 
and classroom ej$>erience. But most give highest priority to finding the 

• ndx tflat best satisfies teachers. Thjar^ is also. the equally difficult 
problem o^ determining how much centei^s should deal with the needs of 
individuals versus the need of the school system. (Unfortunately, 

an "either or" seems to prevail.) ^ 
.« ' • 

It is important to point out that of all the character-is tics of 
teacher centers, it appears, from a relatively superficial analysis of 
tl>e literature, that the greatest differences between centers from country 
to coxintrS^ grow out of variation in curriculum philosophy and iitplementation. 

Incentives for Participation * 

<. 

Japan seems to be well advanced in providing government financed, 
full-tim^ experiences, in teacher centers. Sabbaticals for centet partici- 
j>ation ate available to many teachers each year. Involvement in center 
activities is voluntary in most countries covered in this survey. . 
Japanese teachers are generally "required" to participate. A variet]^^ of 
sijtotl^ pressures may exist in other countries. In many, extensive center 
experience adds to a teacher's prestige. ^ 

In New Zealand, teachers are freed up for participation diiring regular 
school hours through the use of "relievers" who take over classes. 
Sqjne credit courses are also.lihke*d to released time. ^ ' 

In -the O.K., as in most of the rest of the world, teachers^ generally 
liave to attend taacher center activities "after hours" in t)ie evening o^ . 
on weekends. Centers there include more social incentives |Jian most and 
encoiurage^ informal discussion over an appropriate beyerage. 

Worldwide, teacher center participation is limited by factors which 
should sound familiar to U^!s?^educators : * lack of' interest, da^ly job ^ 
demands, shortage of support fof substitutes, doubt about prograun j 
relevance, inadequate budgets, and the often too distant location ,of the 
"nearest center,." 



*Staf fing ^ ' < 

Japanese centers are staffed by 40 M full- and part-time 

administrators , researphers^ techniciaAs\^^d instructors. The diversity 
of staff permits teachers to pursue "bornJ^search and inservice objfec- 
tives" while at the centers. Resources are marshalled to help teachers 
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to' find answers to particular instructional problems. 'British center 
staffs, averaging three to five full-time persons, corranoniy include a 
"warden" (ironically, the director) , clerical staff, and instructors. 
Many faculty work part-time with the center and hold down full-tiine 
teaching posts. Increasingly, teachers revolve in and out of centers in 
ojrder to maintain a necessary classroom perspective. Although a partner- 
ship *»6f responsibile agencies and groups is promoted, British centers are 
essentially controlled and staffed by teachers. 

Australian program instructors are "teachers, principals, technical 
experts, and paraprofessionals. " Many members of the community serve 
part-time. 



Worldwide, teacher center faculty usually include teachers, admini- 
strators, supervisors, and college professors. The basic difference 
from traditional iAservice programs is that all groups generally relate 
to. cente.r participant colleagues, and work together to find solutions 
to instructional problems that are identified by the participants. 



Financing of Teacher Centers 



Japanese funding is substantial and provided by all levels of govern- 
ment. Some money comeg,from private foundations. Australia is not far 
behind as support is given through both Federal and State grants: the 
former even includes capital costs. West Germany's experimental centers 
are supported by the national government. Brit;lsh fundi'ng comes from th^ 
^Fedei;al government, the local agency, and tl^e School's Council. In most 
other countries, primary support comes from the national government. 



Evaluation 

This section does not have* to be long. Centers^ worldwide are most 
often evaluated on the basis of teacher, acceptance. Although there is 
high, enthusiasm for the cdncept in all countries with centers, there is 
yet little "hard" evidence to show that teacher centers improve teaching. 

Comprehensive study and documentation are essential to create a 
firmer support, base for teacher c'Snters, indeed for all of educatix>nal ^ 
personnel development. 1^ ' , ^ . 



Conclusion and Recommendations 



^yen this brief examination of* the literature shows that teacher 
centers across the worrd have a gre at deal in comman. Their primary pur- 
pope, basic goals, curricuYums, successes an*d» problems are remarkably ' 
similaa:. The focus or substantive/.quality of programs may differ con- 
, siderably, but "what goes on in centers" does not vary much from nation 
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to nation. ^ And because the teachei; center movement in most ^countries is 
as. new as it is in^^ the United ^States ^ centers are going thrjbugh the same 
kinds of growing pkins and are working theii*'' way* through m^ny of the same 
questions.: What should centers do;, how do they, relate to, existing ^ 
teacher training programs; how are they financed; what kinds of facilities 
should ie used^ how shoLUld-they-be governed; who should^ staff them; how 
, can they develop credibility with their clients; how i^ teacher-use^ 
stimulated; how much do they relate to curriculum b^i^ding; how are 
program priorities detejntdned; and how can their successes be estimated. 

Uie authors encourage teacher education scholars to ^tudy and analyze 
centers in other nations. Such studied would not only provide consider- 
able information about staff 'development in othet places and cultvures* at . 
^ time when there is a powerful need for such v^sdonif but would lead to 
* increased multicultural understanding. Even more importantly, the ^uthors 
recommend that international cooperat:ion and^ sharing among center personnel 
— especially teachers — be increased significantly. There is^much to be . 
learned from the e^^erience in these* othei^ nations — and presumably there 
are things that these centers could learn from the Americem center 
movement. ' , t 

* / .. - • 
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IX. THE. NEW TEACHER -CENTER PROGRAM 

• * ^ ^ Charles Lovett 

' Allen Schmieder 

Office of Education 

On October 12, 1976 the New . National Teacher Center Program was signed 
into law by the President. The last decade which had seen an exponential ^ 
expansion in the roles and* responsibilities of "regular" classroom 
teachers had shown and ah almost equally impressive increase ift the niam-^ 
beir^'bf new Federal and state programs directed at improving and reforming 
what happens in the Nation's classrooms. But the two .were almost ^never 
linked. Most programs authorized by^th.ese laws and intended to raise the 
quality of schooling had to be implemented without th^^^cessary staff 
development; most were "putside-in" programs— solution^e^eloped spme- 
where outside th'§ classroom and then expected to match 'the\ost.\ir gent 
problems within the cla^room. "The New Teacher Center Law turned things ^ , 

"inside out." Teachers Will finally bp given theWjor responsibility j°| 
•for determining the kinds of changes and improvements t^at are needed in | ^ 

their classrooms and will also have th^* lead in putting together the ' y 
kintis of training and cvurrlculum develc^^raent programs thate will best \ \ 

meet thos§ needs. And center programs iwill draw hfeavily upon the ex- ^ It 
perience^and expertise of the teachers Ithemselves . in all of the passion \ f 

during recent years^-to improve the knowledge base of education, most ex- f . 

perts and ipolicy makers have usually o^^erlooked what is by-far the most / ^ 

inpbrtant'part of that base—the classroom tested knowledge ot teachej^s. \ \ 

At a recent meeting, the director of a major educational gfievelopment enr ) *^ 1 | 
teiTprise^understan^ablr boasted that hi*s high-powered staff included over' t 
100 person-years of expedience in educa^tional reform. One could argue ^ \ 

that' the Natoin's teachers constitute 20 million person-years .of experience | 
in- educational refopn. The teachea; ceWteif provides one mechanism for ^ 
further releasing the potential of this vast storehouse of educational , ) 
successes. It is possible that the greatest advances in education in the' 
'near future will be gained through developing more effective ways to . , | ^ 

link the creativity and experience of^ery classroom to every other ' ^ T 



classrooml 

As this is written r tshe new program is still being shaped by the ' ' 
sound dempcratic process that has become part of the regulations develop- 
ment system. Congress' thoughtful an4|well-conceived statute (which is • 
included in its entirety at the end of |tiiis chapter) ahd the Office of ^ ^ 
Education; s; proposed rules, for administering the Act, inspired more than * ? ^ 

2,000 separate recommendations from thf field. T^ie importance of the { 
teacher center concept ^was evident in this vigorous %nd constructively 
critical-response" that Kad substantial^contributi^ns from all major 
cohstituehcfes in the educational *spectruiti. Following is a brief " 
description of how the new program will work. 
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"Bie basic purpose of the teacher Centers Progi:am is to enable 
teachers to have a greater voice in detenoining and meeting their own 
needs f or ^inservice training and curriculum development in relation to 
the needs of the students whom they serve. Teacher cfenters may serve 
a single school district, a larger region, or an entire State. Ihe 
chief feature jof the centers is that each -is supervised by a "teacher^ 
center policy board,"' of which, the majority qi members /ire elementary or 
secondetry school classroom teachers. The programs gives to State depart- 
ments of education an important three-part role: screeening" applications , 
providing technical assistance, and assuring, proper dissemination of the 
program's findings and products. Ten percent* of the f\ands may be granted 
to institutions of higher education to operate centers; the balance goes 
to local educational agencies." 

Recognizing that the coirpletion of the regulation process may yet ^ 
dtange the nature of the program in "some importeuit ways, the following 
briefly outlines the major characteristics of the Teacher Center Program. 

1. It is >the first major Federal program that requires 
that the teachers being served be centrally-involved in 
plcinning, developing, and in^lementing projects. 

2. It will increase the ^professional resource base by increas- 
ing the role of the class?:o6ia teacher ^eis inkiovator<, re- ^ 
searcher, developer, and trainer.^ > » , 

3. It is directed primarily at^h^elping teachers with current 
classroom instructional problems. ^ > 

^ . . ' r - - . ' 

4. It is directed mainly at th^ inservice, education of all 
teachers—regardless of ievpl or 'sub ject* 

5. It is directed at all teachers in the project/ service area. 

6. , It is a relatively flexible^ and open ^program approach- 
capable of responding quicl^ly to immediate needs. 

7. Teacher center projects can serve both individual needs and 
system needs • i 

8. The projects will be as site specific as possible — located 
as close to the classroom o£ participants as possible. 

9. Because oft^released'time allowances, part of the programming 
can occur during the "regular dayi" 

10. A high percentage of participation will be voluntary. 

11. It, can facilitate instructional improvement, necessitating 
the kind of attitudinal /behavior changes which .require long- 
range training^ programs. ' ♦ 

i' - . ~ ' 
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12. . It is primarily art inseryice education program, but can have 
significant links to preservice programs, 

13. It m2u:shalls the best possible resources — f rom ,a great 
variety of sources~to help teachers with inanediate instruc- 
tionad problems. 

14-.^^ It promotes *an idea that could eventually serve all of the 
Nation's teachers, i • ' 

15^. It can accommodate considerable variety in grant size arid* 
program models • 

16. It provides a potential delivery .system for major staff 
developi^nt needs supported by other national and state 
authorisations; i.e., education for all handicapped children, 
consumer's' education, career education, metric education-! 

17. ^It supports a generic model of inservice education, not ' • 
just courses or workshops • - > 

18. "** It requires coll^aboration amon^g teachers, teacherp' or- 
'ganizations , higher education^ spe.cicil education >| voca- 
tional educatkon, the school boaxd,' and the Stated education > ^ 
agency. i * ^ > * > 

19 It proyxdes substantial support for State involveS)Bent, es- S 
* pecially in ^eas of technical assistance and dissemination. ^ ' 

Althdui^'the first dhapter o"f --this report outlines 'bb^e of the i 
antecedents of t^is pi^ogram, ^it does not specify the problems which ; 
helped to stimulate* its development. Congress euid other national \ 
leaders are 'increasingly concerned about tiiis issue. JOse^Jh Young, \ 
who served ai^ Executive Director of the President's Advisory Council 
on the Education Professions ^Development, suggested that one of tlie ma-v 
jor weaknesses o^ mos-^ new Federal programs wfis that tjiey ^rarely air- ] 
ticulated the problems that they were .being launched to overcome. Many 
program developers, h6 added, did not even -consider whethdx they were \ 
dealing with^any specific problems. He went on to recommend that at tMe 
beginning of »any new legislative thrust, a succinct statement of the \ 
problems to^.be confronted should be developed- and used as ^ne of the mAjor 
beuSes for later estimations of program successes. As a context for^this 
most important section of the Commissioner's report, we present a be- \ 
ginning list of some bf the needs that gave rise to the new Teacher Ceri-, 
ter Pkog/am and ±o which it may be expected to relate.' The list, is | 
presented to give added focus to what follows, and hopefully, to ^ \ \ 
motivate readers sufficiently to help iinpro^e it. ( * ^ 
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Traditional inservice education pfrograms are generally ♦ • 
not directly^ related to teachers' most urgent needs, as 
teachers see them. 



Inservice education # regardless of quality, is generally 
provided in places that are far remove^ from where 
teachers teach, making it inconvenient and relatively vin- 
related to what is happ^ing in schools. ' 

3. Inservice education has generally been pr ovi ded for^ tecichers 
by "expe rt s" o ther than teachers. Qonseguently , its pur- 
poses ha'^^enerally not facilitated interaction be- 
tween teachers and encouraged sharing- of successful class- ^ 
room experiences. 



4.- Similarly, most school curriculums are designed and 
developed by experts with little or no classroom ex- 
perience, yet must be iirplemented by teachers. Some 
, curriculxim developers go so far as to attempt do design 
i "teacher-proof" curricula. ' 

^'5. The training priorities -of Federal programs are often iih- 
I related to needs as teachers perceive them. 



6. Traditional inservice systems are not designed to respond 
systCTt^ide and quickly to urgejit local needs ^' 



I 7.' With change 'and the knowledge base increctsing at an increas-i 
ing rate, there is an urgent need foV all^ teachers ''to con- } ^ 
I tinually reijew their, knowledge^ and skpLlls. ^ . \ 

8. Un^n^iibyed teachers rieed to ba retrcdned for new and. 

* needed roles in ^education. , * • ! ' 

. , ^ 9- Ther4 is a need to prepare thousands of educational per- 

sonn^i in special education, "counseling, early childhood, |' 

No progr^, especially- one supported with Federal fvinds , operates 
£n isolation from the rest of the educational world. The-4:rends and 
for.ees of the^ total national scene, and the way in which ^a^pcurticuleu: 
projgram relates to t^em, of^ten have morfe^to do with, its relative si^ccess 
and impact than whatever happens within specific projects* This larger 
context is especi^ly important with Teacher Centers because of th^ir 
considerable )p,oten.tial for reforming inservice education— and because 
of the high ilnterest of all of the major education constituencies in . 
itS; programma1:ic grcrwth and direction. ^ Following is a summary of ^oroe 
of jthe national conditions and events that may^have great relevancy ^ 
fof| the future of centering — and vice |/prsa. I ' 
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1. The decline in scHool enrollment has resulted in widespread 
layoffs and reductions in force in a large nuiriber of school 

.^%> systems* Significant numbers .of teachers have been forced 

to shift positions. In New York City, for example/ nearly 
^ 40 percent of the teachers of English, mathematics/ anfi 

science have had to assume new and -different assignments 
^ during the last several years. ConsiderabJ^ trciining 

will be needed to help these displaced teachers adjust to 

their new responsibilities. . 

y 

2. With declining student enrollments and provisions in most 
master contracts for layoffs to be made on ^ seniority 
basis / the professional Vork force will increasingly in- 
-cJLude ttiore persons (1) with extended -experience, - (2) at 
thevmaximum salary, and (3) with higher levels of college 
or tiniversitiy'' preparation than before^ Because fomal 
academic preparation tends tS be completed within the 
first six years of eitployment, this same trend will produce 
a wprk force ^hose most recent higjier education experience 
will become more distant with each passing year. Further, 

' the j^ercent^age of teachers needing more' credits'/coursed \f or 
certif ication/promotion/saldry increcises is sharply de-^ 
crea|ing. ^ In short; incentives for formal education are 
decj-ining. In such cases, \the only way that teachers can 
^1 coivtinue professional iii^rovemilrtt Will be through inser^ . 
vice^educajtion/teacher centers,. 

3* School needs and priof"ities ar^ ch^gin^ more and more^ 
-rapidly each year. The classroom teacher of 1977, fof^ 
example, is asked to be the, major implementor of speciai" 
^Ki?::ation*s mainstrsaming, citizenship education, con- | 
. suiner education, communnity education, metric education^ 
mul'^i cultural education, career education, energy educa| 
tioh, etc., etc., etc. The 1960 ' s ^provided considerably 
evidence that no new curriculum can be sudcessfully*^ intsfo- 
ducj5d intq^ the system withojgt ^(1) acceptance ±)y teacher^ 
and (2) cons'iderable staff development, developed mainly 
V- ^by-''the teachers to be involved. ^ ^ 

4^ Th^ rapidly rising unemployment of qualified/certified^/ 
te|ichers, J estimated to" exceed ^500^*000 in 1977, has impQ'r- 
tai^t implications for teacher ^centers — especially in | 
flight of President Carter's commitment to reduce- unem- | 
• plgyment.^ In New York/City, for*example, in 1975 .only I 
3 percent ^ of 4,the eligilple new teachers found jobs; 97 | 
peirceht were adde^ to the uneitployment roles. T)iere ? 
are, however, severe* shortages of teachers in a number |, 
of i speciaj.ty areas; e.g., special education, counseling 
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and guidance^ early childhood. The Teacher Center Pro- 
gram could give priority, to retraining iinen$>loyed teachers 
in these and other shortage areas. Such a plan would not 
^nly reduce uneitployment, but take less tiine/ cost less, 
ai^ develop broader-based specialists than prograihs that 
started from scratch with undergraduate- students. 



5. With declining student achievement scores over much of the 
Nation there have been increasing public demands that the 
schools "returnTto the basics." School boards and other 
community leaders are reordering school priorities. The - 

* reversal of these declipiing' acores may_ require the kind 
of large-sc^le inservice , retraining program fcistered by 
the NEEA and.NSF institute programs developed in response 
to Sputnik*. ^'^Teacher centers could provide such programs. 

6. California, New York, and several other "le'ader" states 
are giving high einphasis to ensuring that all teachers 

are conpetent in the teaching of reading. Given the high . ' 
inportance '^o'f the subject, it is likely that many other 
states* will follow. Such a trend' will require training 
and retifai^ing for. all teachers at all levels." The Right 
Tc^Read program has dibr{e a Commendable job ( and coul^^ be 
closely coordinated with teacher cenCter efforts) but is 
not generally, directed at supporting inse^ice education, 
in readingl'for all of the teachers in a school sj^tem. 
The teache): center is ideally suiteq to carry out such a 
program. * [ i ^ ^ 

^ . ■ > 

< ) . , ... . f 

7. There is increasing interest — in response to t^e rising 
cost -of education and increased demands for educational 
accountability — in a more effective utilization of re- 
search findings regarding what works in t^ie classroom. 

' ^ • "Relatively Sophisticated national, State,? and local 

diffusion and dissemination networks are fieing developed. 
The Office, of Education and the National Institute of 
- * Education, and other agencies have growing catalogs of 

"proven" products and approaches. ^ with general 
curriculmi|.reform, the effective adoption ^d use of any 
Vcilidate^educationaL product /will ^equlrfe staff develop- 
/ ment. Go<^d' product^de livery systeirs will) Jail. without; 
adequate training co\interparts\ | 

The Teacher Center Program has captured the nalbional* interest. A 
great many educators are preparing ito. help develop suid implement cen- 
ters. Others are considering ways in which ^existing centers might be 
changed or productivelyiinked with other te^ciie'r centers and resource 
bases. The high potential of the conept has^ been ien4>hasized throughout 
this report. But from the beginning,, there will b'e a need to carefiilly 
think thorugh what kinds of information will be needed by ec^ucational 
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decisionmakers — in the field and in the government — in .order to determine 
ihe program's relative success. Too often methods of ""/keeping track" of 
^What goes on are introduced well after a program is underway — when it 
is too late, or at least at a time when it is difficult to build in the 
kind of data collection and assessment systems that will not only help 
policy makers but prove indispensable to program managers. 

. ' m 
In his landmark study of American Education Crisis in the Classr oom, 
Silberman pointed \ip the fact that even where nevPeducational approaches 
seemed to be succeeding, it was difficult to pin down why they were 
successful, because American educators did not usually have enough 
management information to be .articulate about what was going on in 
their programs^ The Office of^Education does not want ,to place too 
much enphasis on evaluation of the Teacher Center program outcomes 
during the early going — the concept is new and it will take consider- 
able time to Work out many of the new processes that will be required 
^in making pj?ograms fully operational. However, there is a need to be- 
gin to develop reasonable program expectations and .then to begin the 
kind o^/data collection that will eventually help determine the extent 
to \^>fch,^hose goals are being achieved.- 

The following list is offered to give center developers and operators 
^some guidance, whether or not supported by>ederal funds, regarding the kinds \>f 
lout.comes they might; want to measure, and to stimulate as much thoughtful 
/dialogue as possiljle about this most important subject 

I 1. effectiveness as perceived by teachers ^ 

' 2\ effectiveness as perceived by administrators 

\ 3. degree to which teachers ' individuals needs are met 

I 4. degree to which the high priority training needs of 
J >school systems are met * 



reJht^nship of training programs to substance of 
..curriculum in dlassroom of .participants 



J 6. inpact op stvdent achievement 



1 



i 



7. inpact on teaching skills 

8. proximity to schools and communities of participants 



? 



i 9. proporti^on of training during "regular" sciiool'^ hours 

* 10*. degree of teacher input into program development and 

\ implementation ^ - - ^ 

< ^ • • ' 

^ 11. extent of teacher-developed curricula used in training^ programs 
. • . - • 139 



12. extent to .which programs are more comprehensive .and 
" systematic than traditional inservice programs 



13. amount of teacher interaction and sharing of classroom 
successes 

14* increase in utilization of new learning ^concepts, 
approaches and research findings " i 



15. 



16*. 



degree to which teachers are better prepared in high 
priority staff development needs areas*, e.g., mainstream- 
ing, basic skillgji^'reading, energy education 



ove on other forms of inservice 



inpact in terms of 
education 



. This Chapter has roughly outlined the nature of the New Teacher 
Center Program from the viewpoint of the program managers in the Office 
of Education. It ^must be emphasized that this analysis cind characteri- 
zation is a tentative one ^hich is sure to change, in some cases 
substantially. As the program evolves, important lessons will be 
learned, and necessary adjustments will be made. The next three ciiapter 
also present briefs regarding tike purpose and potential of the new pro- 
gram. But they are mudti more itoortant than tfiis critique in that they 
represent analyses from major constituents of the teacher center — the 
people and organizations who proinoted and help^ develop the legislati6n 
and who will have the most to <& with shaping itfe future. 
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X: AT LAST, TEACHER CENTERS THAT ARE 
REALLY FOR TEACHERS 

' . Eugenia Kepible^ 

American Federation of Teachers 



' *The es'sential nature of teaching has not really changed very mucli in ^ 
the last century* * The conditions are different, thanks to uriions* There 
is also a wider variety of teaching technologies to choose from — new math 
ot old math, for example. But teachers still live an isolated working life. 
Their professional ^ime is spent almost entirely with students. They learn 
vdiat works primarily through trial^ and error. And, only they have any real 
sense of their most important successes — successes with individual students 
that can rarely be measured. 

^ . That first terrorizing day of total responsibility for a class, alone, 
is one that is well known to every teacher. ,Tp succeed at teaching is to 
come tJ^Qugh a rigorous trial in which the iShfef witness also happens to be 
the Jfiagfe-^-the school princip^. Having .pasi^ed the initial test the 'teacher 
only faces more of the sanie. Freedom to work privately is highly valued 
because it minimizes -the threat of observance and provides the greatest lee- 
way for personal fulfillment.- ' There is noth^g in teacheif education 'tha,t 
forestalls these developments. There is nothing in the structure of schools 
and their administration that will encourage these conditions to change. ^ . 

'None of the^reforms that periodically g^t drealned up by education schools 
or government officials have taken this aspect of the teacher's life into 
account. Most have come in the form of pressures on the teacher to produce 
more^ such as perfoimnce coritradtin^ or performance-based teacher certifica- 
tjoji. Or, they have represehteji basiq shift?# iji the subsl^ance *teachers hayg^ . 
to wbr,k with, like career education, environmental ^education, aesthetic 
education, and. many other cxiTricular fads. Because all of these have tailed 
to 'examine the essence of teaching — or even 'to fairly take it into acpount — 
they have either remained both innocuous and ineffective or have been 
quJ^ckly abandoned ^as ^irrelev^t failures. : * * , 

\ Teachers know the^e things. Some of tje better education studies have 
doc\|mented tmm J^bert Dreeben's The Nature of Teaching and Dan Lortie's 
Sch6ol\eacher thoroughlj^ discuss the lack o^ collegiality among teachers; . 
th^ ways teacher preparation establishes this pattern? and the picture of 
■yie individug3g^lassrooro as an isolated ,^^c_eil.^' A major study by the Rand 
Corporatign, Federal Programs Supporting^^^^^ional Change , f ourid that 
iimovations really took hold in school districts where teachef*s were most 
involved in tiieir development' and implementation. ^ It is really surprising, 
th^^ that reforms have managed to ignore tl^ese issues up tmtil now. Perhaps 



^Eugenia Kemble^is .^Senioi^ Special Assistant to the ^^Presi dent ,ol^ the 
Anhsrican Federation of^Teachers . * ' , 
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it i;§ because npne of ;fe)ient have really emerged from teacher' demands for 
^'change. Nor have they -"accepted the basic logic of teachers' defensive pos- 
ture^ against r^form~the\ vulnerability that comes with isolation. 

One difference with teacher centers as a reform idea is that teachers 
havg aaked fbr them* Another is that* one of their* essential characteristics 
is teacher sliaring, which goes to the heart of 'the teacher ^solatign prob- 
lem; last, "arid most Important^ is that irfeacher centers are by defini^tion* 
an Innovation that is -Sbntrolled by teachers themselves* As long. as as 
1971, *Am3ricari Federation 0/ Teachers President Albert Shanker., wrote in his 
New York^ Times corumh;thaf teacfier centers modeled after their British coun- 
terparts could greatly enrich the professional lives ^of teache^rs by enabling 
them to share skills and experiences wiigi one another* Other American edu-- 
;catqrs /^^amo red of the opren education approach' to learning , in the early 
grades,' also, picked up on the idea. But in their minds the centers could 
*serve as a vehicle for* proselytizing open education philosophy. 

A flurry of activity focusing on teacher centers fensued buij teaclifer 
03?ganizations were effectively relegated ^.o the periphery of the movement 
by those in control of money sources. Proposals svCbmitted by tlie union to 
major foundations like FordT and Carnegie were turned down. A report to th6 
Office of Education from the Teach^3:s National Field Task^ Force, which ^ 
inoluded* manj^ teacher organization representatives, recomm»ded that 
fed^erally sponsored teacher centers *b6 teacher-controlled. But when the 
Office of Education finally decidea to support some centers the entities, 
that were creatted were ^ dominated by State and IdQal administrative bureau- 

•^pracies. 'So, even though the American Fetjeratlon of Teachers was^ instru- 
mental in popularizing the idea in this country, without 'outside money it 

.Syag not in, a positiqnrto play a leading role. " ' ' ' 

. V/ith the help of "the same foundations and the same Federal bureaucrats 
ifiaX had ignored the uniqn, teac'her cente*rs began springing up around the 
cpvbtry. g^fore long;, the National, i;n^sti;tute of Education. yreis supporting 
sonetJiing its staff called "networkings *NIE enabled centers to keep in 
touch with. each othey^ through a central clearinghouse operation called the 
Teachers* Centers Exchange located at the Far West Regional Laboratory in 
San Frmici^co.. The problem was that these earliest centers slacked any reRre- 
^ s^ntatlve teacher control. They did not really reflect what* the profession . 

* at large wmlted. ^ As d result many of the centers that have emerged out of ^ 
this early stage of teacher center development suffer from common problems: 
Atoon^ them are : ^ , > 

. - • A heavy emphasis' on the needs of elementary school^ 
, . * ^ tfeaciiers, in particular activities concentrated on* * 
making-things by working with materials. Secondary 

♦ . • . teachers have rarely shown much interest, in these 

' . , centers and their progjy^s generally offer little.-^ , " 
^ ^ at that level. \ - ■ ' 

. , Creation ot the center by individuals who have a ^ ' • 

particular educational philosophy and therefore 
tend to constrict *center programs to meet their- 



biases*. ♦ The result is service, to a limit'eti number 
^ / , of -teachers who^ tend to have a similar point 6*f - 
view* ' . ^ • 

• Instability growing from insecure funding. 

/ ' Lack of effective needs 'assessment mechaa;>isms that ^* : • 

- , might enable cen"ters to draw up programs that 
, - , " service brpadly varying groups of teachers* ^ 

# Failure to- implement effective -ev^iations that ' ' . 

might show some concrete evidence of the importance 
of their work. As a result many -school districts ' ) 
* * ' in which these cer^ers operate remain ^unconvinced 

of their value. , ' 

_^ ft , * 

• Insufficien-t staff due to funding shortages. 

• Governance mechanisms »that are more exclusive 

• ths^ inclusive . Veiy few operating centers have 
working relationships with the \iMon representing 
* teachers in their area' and few l^i^ye b'pthered try- 

ing to establish* them. 

In the fall of 1976 the wprk that the AFT and others had done to press 
for a. Federal teacher center bill finally bought success. As part of the 
Education Amendments of 1976 Congress authorized a new teacher center la^v ^ 
that could provide up to $67.5 million in Federal funds for centers run by" 
policy l^oardft composed of a maj6ri'ty..^pf teachers. A last-minute effort by ^ 
J^eacher colleges who believed 'that the bill represented a political threat 
to thein turf failed,^ and a new and potentially large source of Federal 
fiinds for teacher centers was created. , < ^ _ 

Passage of , the bill represented a clear departure in the development 
of American teacher centers. llVhile the role^of organizations awaited clari- 
ficatiy)3fi, the main goveman(3e questi^Dn had been resolved. Teachers would 
^ control the new centers^. The hodgepodge of establishments calling themselves 
teacher centers-r-many of Which .simply amounted to' exiensiofis of Stat^ depart- 
ments of education o:^ ynivfrsities—were faced with a strong new definition 
of what a center was. Teacher centers that received ^unds ,vnder \the new 
bill would be placed where .teacher3*tiad theVonajority voice. Mbst\centers 
would be funded through local education agencies though up to 10 f&cent 
of appropria-ted funds could go to institutions of higher educa-tion. ' But 
all centers would. be run by policy boards and all policy boards would have ^ 
a -majority of teacher members. " ^ ^ , 

Unfortunately the^nwe bil!^ was not warmly greeted in all quarters that" 
might be expected to have an interest in'it.^ Not dnly were the colleges 
wary, but many of the new centers that had received life from foundations 
and the Office of Education were worried that *they would- have td turn their 
centers over, to teachers in order to get funds<. Ifi ^ome-6hii)g of a las-t gasp 
on the subject, the Ford Foundation sponsored a conference that collected a 
large number of* activists from these centers at the University of Chicago in 



Jxme 1977. The atmosphere among participants was largely despondent. Most 
seemed to view the new »bill as a threat rather than aS" the basis for major 
reform of inservice education for teachers. Rather, than figuring, out how 
to adapt to the requisites of the new bill, most Rad come to the conclusion 
^.that they were not going to be part of the action and had written the whole" 
enterprise- off their slate of interests. \ ' ' \ 

The American Federation of Teachers began developing its response 
to tjie bill shortly after it was passed.^ The Executive^Council of the AFT 
/ Tiained a lO-meiiiber Teacher Center Advisory Group comi)osed of teacher leaders " 
from around, the country experienced with the issue., Tbe group's purpose 
was to develop policy recommendations on teacher centers; to monitor the 
Federal regulations drafted to accompany the bill; 4nd,to act generally as 
a source of expertise for locals interested in estal|)lishing centers. Unfor- 
t^unately a low' appropriation, tentatively set by the -joint commiH>tee at 
$3,25 million, for the first year of the bill's implementation, accompanied 
by general chaos in an Office of Education reorganized by a new administra- 
tion, has slowed the momentum for establishing new, centers somewhat. But 
the first year will still be key since basic directions and purposes' will 
be^deteimned by the Earliest centers funded. , 

Directions and purposes might well be baeed on'^ritish center history. 
While the term teacher center can be applied to alinOst anything, ^as the 
experience in this country demonstrates, the major^^urposes set. forth by 
the 'British centers fall into two broad categories: curKicu^-um development,, 
and a more' general professional growth and' inservice education emphasis that 

r could take many forms. The curriculum development function was relally the 
l)asis. for the establishment of many of the earliest British* teacher centers." 
The idea was to teach British teachers, through centers, aljout newly devel- 

, oped 'l^ufirield I\lath materials. Curriculum-oriented centers were also set up 
in conj^unction wi-ih Britain's new comprehensive schools; According to 
Robert Thornbury, Avho heads the Sherbrooke Teachersf^ Centre in London*, 
centers were also established for the more general' professionj^l. purposes 

attracting teachers to difficult urban 'teaching |and ^suiiporting* them once 
they^gotrthere* Revit^lizing_te^dier edu^^^ still another, all- 

'eiicompassihg pu37pose. ' , • \ \^ s " " 

So far talk and aqtion on teacher" centers in this country have not ' 
focused m^lch on curriculum development. At this s%Gige^ in our^expepience 
with the idea lacS of movement in this area is probably advisable since 
the focus of attentidn might easily become diverted into imposing particu- 
lar curfictilums on teachers, rather than allowing' the initiatives to com^ 

from them. * - * - ' 

• ♦ -* . - * 

Yet, there ar^e immediate needs teachers have*her4 thkt demaitd the spe- 
cialized attention teacher centers could provide. Basic skills in^ the areas, 
of reading affd*math are obvious firsts. In the fall Qf 1977 the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act goes into effect. ""And, as necessary as it 
is for our schools to educate handicapped children, provisions of the law 
retjuiring placement of , children in "the least restrictive environment" — 
which 'for the most part will mean regular classrooms — and requiring the* 
lievelopment'of individual! zed" education plans for each child will. tax 
teachers and school ^systems greatly. Teacher centers' could provide .an 
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, invaluable source of support and shared information for teachers as this 
new law i"s~ implemented. ' ' • . , ^ 

Another issue of concern i^_the minimum competenpy movement which seems 
to be sweeping the country, State by State, along with an emphasis on tests 
and aco§\uit^trllity plans. T^^cher centers coiild devote program and consul- 
tation time to the subject of. tests — howythey'can be used; how tliey are 
limited; and whart constitutes a misuse of, tests either for individual^ 
^ children, ITor scho9r systems, or for^ States^ . - : 

Projblem ^reas like these are ones on which all educational personnel, 
whether guidance counselors, paraprpfessionals, or subject area specialists 
will want to participate. . Centers should be open to all of them so that 
insights can be shared across functional lines. In fact, ^centers might be 
.'vi.ewed as agencies of consolidation when it comes to educational training 
for federally funded specialties — handicapped, bilingual, and vocational 
education as well as education for the disadvantaged (Title I, ESEB.). 

These are the immediate problems and everyday practicalities that teach 
ers need help with. But they should not draw attention away froili the second 
area of importance — teacher centei*s as an agent of refoi^ming inservfce 
teacher education. begin with, teachers themselves want it changed*^, ^ 
And, such reform may be even more possible now, give^ current character- 
istics of the teaching force. For one thing, -the declining^ enrollment in ^ 
o\xv Nation's school^ has meant a decline iri teacher jobs as well. This ^ 
together with high unemployment' among the general population has meant leas 
teacher turnover; a slightly older teacher wolrtc force than previously; and 
greater likelihood fhat teachers will remain in the job for longer periods 
of time since fewer other jobs are .available to them. ^ stable and experi- 
enced teaching* population is likely to be even more demanding of quality 
^inservlce education than one undergoing continuous shifts and' changes. ^ Cer- 
tainly -teachers who have plans to stay on the Job for longer^ periods of 
tin^'wiil be more^ concerned v?ith their own prdfessional renewal than 
transient teachers—provided they are not tbreaiened by jy:in^ evaiua- 
tipps ar .accountability^, schemes. Such teachers'.no't only want^ teaclier cen- 
ters as a better source of inservice education, they are also mor^ likely^ 
to J)e receptive tq the new ideas ttet teacher centers prpduce,. 

Geraldine Jpncich Clifford develops the Argument relating -j^eform pos- , 
sibilities to teacher stability in her book, the Shape of American Educa- 
tion ;. * " , ^< • • ' 

. ; thdse disposed toward Educational innovation^ can- . ' - • 
not exercise influence unless they are ^re-fiained Ih'teachr 

. . .?it is unfair and unrealistic td* expect. ^erpettmT 
. • - * beginners to initiate and-^sustain the burden of prpfes- 

sional development. It would be ^better if the mos't - '-^^jl' ^ 
creative and, innovative teachers were retained and ^ . 
given the seniority and recognition that would allow ^ ' 
their efforts to gaih "exposure and influence. outside 
their own classrooms > to affect teaching generally. \ 
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. . . brief careers militate against the consumption . - 
' ' of research on teachiiig, and aga»st systematic efforts 

to improve education. They also limit the pool of - * 
. ' potential leaders • ♦ . 

LucKily teacher centers are beginning 'to take hold at a time when the 
teaching popjilation is stable and when the demand for quality inservice 
teacher education is surpassing that for preservice teacher preparation. 
Federal programs like Teacher Corps have reflected this by shifting their 
empliasis toward inservice training. But, these pluses are somewhat neutral- 
" ized tjy the fears of the teacher colleges. Some education schools have 
ventured into new concentrations on inservice programs, but the process of 
changing erapKasis has been slow and less than inspired. Since teacher cen- 
ters are an outgrowth of the demand for inservice reform, and because teacher 
control is an inherent part of their definistion, the response of schools of 
education to the new idea has been unenthusiastic — the common reaction being 
one of suspicion that. teacher organizations and their stress on inservice 
\ education will combine to put colleges out of business. This is an atti- 
. tude that needs to be changed if teacher centers are to succeed. 

It is" true that while colleges of education have been. foot-dragging 
•even as they lethargically bemoan the declining enrollment ^pi'cture, leachers 
, have ^moved in to take a leadership -role, JBut the colleges* fears are -really 
unwarranted. To begin with/ if teachers* isolation is to be .one focus of 
attention, the preservice role of education sSRools in encouraging this will . 
require' examination as well. Ideally, teacher centers will be a catalyst 
f or^refojrming inservice staff development in relation to preservice prepara- 
•tion. ^One really '-cannot be changed without the other. To do this effec- 
tively education schools must be a Qgrt of the enterprise. 'Dan Lortie pin- 
• "joints the problem in his book Schoolteacher ; 

. ^ _ jntfeir i teach ^rs-)-prc^^ short, 

^ ^ - - - ^ Yias not linked recurrent dilemmas to available knowledge ^ 

or- to condensations of reality '( e.g. , cases, simulations)-^ 
-where such issues*^ are deliberated. The repudiation of 
^ past experience conjoins with intelj.ectlial'^isolation'.( a 

\ historical feature of teacher training) to produce cur- ^ 

'ricula* which extbll the highest virtues but fail to- cope . ^ 
with routine tactical and strategic, probleiais . It- is 
. - small .wonder>. then, 'that teachers are, not inclined to 

- see themselves^ as sharing in, a common "memory" or. tech- • 
nical subculture. Since they. have not received such ^ 
instruction, they are forced to fall back on individual 
\ ^recollectioi;is, which* in^ turn are not c^isplaaed by new 
' . perspective^. Such a pattern encourages a conception 
of teaching that is individualistic rather than a col- 
» legial enterprise. " ^ ' ^ ♦ 

One logical 'way to connect reform in preservice education with changes 
in inservice development -would be to requii:e that all beginning tSachers 
' undergo aii "internship patterned after the' medical internship for 'doctors. 
Prospective -teachers would- Obtain preliminary certification and then spend 
their first years of teaching v;ith a partial workload. The rest of their' 
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time would be spent in consultations with experienced teachers and in main- 
taining course work and advisot'y ties with their preparatory college. An 
internship for .teachers requires that colleges provide ^key transitional 
support. It 4s a role that could be played out best on the neutral teri^i- 
toiy^©f a teacher center. 

• ' ^ ^< • ' L . 

Institutions of higher education are central to the functioning of 
teacher centers whether or not internship is ilivolved. Their staffs can 
give workshops in the center and acti^^s advisors to. teachers who reque'st ' 

- 5uch services^.. Arrangements can even be worked out where university credits 
are awarded for work done* in centers To put it simply, universities cM " ' 

• build their own work into the new centers in \yays that will expand uppn 
rather than displace their current services. They can and should be part 
of a reform that sweeps from preservice through inservice development. ^ 

The world of research is another that shouls recognize- the potential ^ 

/ of teacher centers. Teacher centers will provide a new arena for the^ work • 

of researchers as well as a vehicle for disseminating their results. The 

attitude oT disdain most teachers feel toward researchers, accompanied by 

^ outrigh^t hostility toward much of their work, might be modified somewhat ^ 

if teachers and researchers used teacher centers as a meeting ground«-a place 

to explore research needs as well a^ discuss research results. Worthwhile 

findings could be introduced ^directly to teachers as one way of translating ^' 

usable research data into real practice. 
► . . — ■ , ^ ' 

While reforming teache;r education and disseminating research are impor-^_ 
tant byproducts, of the g^F^h of t^^acher ^fentersjvhi_ch-may be unwei^com^ "to 
. - teacher educators_c^?^-go-A^ by" reseltrchers , they are not the most 

— in^oHant^aspect of the concept. Teacher centers are first and fore^most '/^^ 

for teachers "who are on the job right now. ^As places where teachers can 
share .ideas, develop new approaches, meet with specialists and coach each 
. other, teacher centers will provide the first "opportunity teachers have'^iad^r 
to grd^ and develop in ways that they choose. ^ Since thef'will have the con-*^" 
trolling voice^ canters yfill be. viewed as nonthreatening and supportive.' The 
'beginning'^teacher who^.is floundering can go there to^seek advice and know 
It will not become a part of his or her ^professional' record. Groups of 
teachers who want to 'try.*something^new can thi^ash it oiit a€ the center > ^ • ' 
^ asking for help from whomever they^*choose. If, a teacher is curious ^about 
' ' . • a new^reading' approach he op she may be able 'to find out about it at the • * ' 
centel^. The ^prospect of mainstreaming a number of handicapped children 
into a regular classroom may see;n''impos$ible until one can go see ^ere ano<>^ 
ther teacher ^has done it. The center can help teachers with needs and tal- 
ents like' these find each other. ^ * T 
. * >1 • - .V* * - - . - 
' What could emerge from this process is a .common ui\derstanding among 
teachers, of what the knowledge and skill base for their profession S:eally |^^^ 
is—that thread of shared-experience that can unify teachers and instill" 
pride in teaching. Teachers have ^ever had eith^rVthe freedom or the oppor- . 
' tunity to do this before. K v/lll give th^fthe kii>d of professional control 
that now exists for other professions, and*the self-respect that goes with 
it. If teacher centers succeed teaching m^ no longer be as isolated and as 
anxiety-ridden a career as it now is. There will be a place to go where 
problems can be solved—where those developing new ideas have in mind the 
teachers who make them v/ork. " 
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XI. THE RATIONAL EDUCATION ASS|)CIATION AND TE.ACHER CENTERS 



For some time it ^as been the firm belief of the National Education 
Association that ins4rvice education for teachers might be (1) an essen- 
tial and continuous function of a career in teaching and an extension of 
preservice preparation, (2) established on the basis of teacher needs 
■identified by those teachers;- -(3) planned, governed, and'evaluated ■ > 
largely by those teachers, (4) inte^ated into each teacher's professional 
assignment, and' f5) financed by publici funds. - ■ - ~ 

In the last few years, as a result of a decline in student enroll- 
ments, a decrease in the number of teaching positions and ;a reduction 
in teacher turnover, the emphasis on the education of* teachers has been 
shifting from one of preservice to o^je of inservice. During'^this period 
of time, NEA in its Instructional Ne^ds Assessment Program, has been 
continually surveying teachers across the country, in these surveys 
teachers identified their concerns and' needs in 'terms of instruction and 
professional development. Alifiost universally, those tea^chers have placed 
xnservice education as one of their greatest problem areas. ' 

^ ' ' ' -x 

Wtiat is the reason or reasons for this perception of teachers? 
During the last ten_years or so 'the:;;e have been increasing pressures on 
teachers and the schools to deal with some serious social problems of ' 
the community such as drug abiase, integration, vandalism, disrespect for 
authority, etc. At the same time, more stiadents have been remaining 
longe,r in school and having' increased expeqtations for job preparation 
and- further education. All of this has been taking place during the 
time of a constricting economy that frustrates student ambitions for up- 
ward mobility and the s-chool's ability to satisfy the needs of students. 

..The focus of many ,of "ihese pressxares has been, and remains on , - 
schools, and particularly on teachers to compensate for what other . 
segments of the community canhot or will not do to. deal with these 
problems. This compensatory expectation has fallen on the shoulders of 
teachers who are sinply, by, their own frank admission ^ unprepared to 
deal.fujly an^ effectively with it.,* Certainly; nothing in their " 
college preparation and State "certification programs prepared them for 
such responsibility.. Teachers, by Mir mature and training, are par- 
ticularly sensitive people. This characteristic, however, necessary 
.and useful, is. not_ enough to •fulfill, the kinds of responsiijilities that 
tHe community has abdicated to, and some to expect from, .tis teachers. 

. '-'In response to this, situation State depa^ents of education and ad-' 
ministrators of school systems have developed and implemented programs" of 
inservice f of teachers, sometimes with university assistance. This is 
basically where the problem of inservice lies in the^yes and experiences 
of teachers. Such iu^osed programs have simply not^et the needs of 
teachers and undoubtedly never. will. What they do satisfy is admini- 
str^or ^ieed,^o demonstrate to a school board and coitmunity that they 
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aj:e taking necessary actions In doing their, jobs. The t^eachef ^reaction 
to such iTt5>ose^ teacher' inseWice programs has been a resounding nega- 
tion of their effectiveness for meeting real teacher needs for ^helping 
children learn. 

It shoufd also! be noted that teacher opinion is in 'some cases 
based not only on a view of the quality of an ongoing program, but 
also on the absence^ of any program. 

The U.S. Congress with the strong influence o| the. National Education 
Association passed a law in 1976 authorizing the egtjjjj^shment of 
federally financed teacher centers for purposes of providing inservice 
education and curriculum development opportunities for teachers to serve 
better the educational needs of their students. This law, if given ^ 
sufficeint funding and the appropriate regulations to guide its imple-* 
mentation, has tremendous potential to eliminate the present facade of 
teacher inservice education and to provide the help that' teachers have 
been needed but have been generally '^unable to achieve. It not only will 
provide needed resources/ but will provide a kind of climate for teachers 
that will„enable them to exercise their own crg^tivity, knowledge, and 
~ resourcefulness in developing curriculiim and updating skills. 

In order for this" law to come to effective fruition, NEA believes: 
that the teachers on the policy board* must be appointed by a teacher 
bargaining agent or the teaclier organization with the highest teacher , 
membership when no bargaining agent exists; that the ^teacher center policy 
board must be involve^i in and approve of the teacher center grant pro- 
posal that a local education agency submits ,to S.t^te and Federal agencies; 
that excessive monies not be skimmed off at the State, level ,to increase 
State -bureaucracies and to subsidize unnecessary and tiifie-cons\iming . 
decisionmaking processes that would more likely satisfy the administrative 
control needs of a State department of education and do nothing for 
^helping teachers;^ that center fm^tds be allowable for paying s^ubstitute 
teachers so that teacher center programs can be offered to and be access- 
ible to cla^ssroom teachers', during as well as after the regular teacher 
workday; that school districts be required to maintain- at least their 
present lev^l of support for, inservice edtacation for the duration of a 
teacher center grant. 

f If these objectives are not met, then the probability of the intent 
of JJie law beqpming**fulfilled is minimal and the teacher center movement 
with so much potential for helping teachers will fail. The money will 
^have be^n wasted. The same people who have been in control of the present 
ineffectual inservice education will continue (many with the help of 
various government funds) to .function and other people will. wonder what 
happened. The teachers will know. They know now. They want to prevent' 
it from hajJpening. ^ ' i^ , - ^ - ^ 

Other important aspects are .the possiBili^ties of teacher centers 
utilizing teachers to -teach teachers and more effectively^ usixig com- 
munity resources for both inservice cifid curriculum development. 
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jthese objectives are not met, then the probability of the intent of tti(& 
layf becoming fulfilled is minimal and the teacher center movement with 
so much potential for helping teachers will fail. Th$ money will? have 
been wasted. The same people who have been in control of* the present 
ineffectual* ins^ervice education will continue (many, with the help of 
yarious government funds) 'to function and other people will wonder wha,t 
happened. The teachers will^know. They know now. ^.They want to pre- • 
vent it from happening. v^, ^ ♦ ^ ^ 

There has been a great deal of rhetoric about teacher ^-hvolvementx^ 
This law represents far 'more than "involvement." It me^ans a significant 
degree of teacher control over a very mundane sounding / but very 
critical^ matter: getting needed help. 

One important aspect of inservice teaching is the role of the uni- 
versity. NEA expects as -these federally supported teacher centers 
develop that university support will be, a necessary and 'integral paz;t of 
the movement. The locus of that support is likely to shift from a pri- 
marily campus based to a more field base^ effort where the teachers 
the^r penter activities, apd their problems are located.* This has implica 
tions not only , for a shool of education within a university, but the total 
university because the teacher center will lend itself nicely for " 
developing relatinships between elementary and secondary teachers and a 
number of departments/schools within the unY^ersity. With the school of 
education in a leadership role in, this effort, its o\m status within 
the diversity will be enhanced. In the typical university, such en- ^ 
hancement is needed. Other inportant cispects are the possibilities of 
teacher qenters ^utilizing teaphers to tejach. t'eachers and comiqunity re- 
sources ^or^both inservice and curriculxim development. , . 

The NEA believes the teacher center movement- engendered by this 
Federal' law can mean significant and positive change for teadiers. s It, 
can alao^ simply be a fascade of change. Teachers^ don't wish to wagte 
their time and anyone's irohey for the Tetter effort. ' 

Teachers do want teacher centered inservice education. The 
cind its 1.8 million, members in 10,000, state'^ and local affilijjfes ar^e com- 
mitted to making the Ijiw work, passage that they vigorously ^pport. 

It is NEA* s hope that al^l segments of the educational community 
will be sufi>ortive in this effort^ whicfi: is seen here as a key to ^the 
improvement of educationfor our children and youth. 
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XII/ ' AMERICAM ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 



ON TEACHER CENTERS 



Edward 'C. ^feanero^^ 



y American Association of Col^le^es for Teacher Educlttion''. ^ . 

^Tbe American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education (AACTE) * ^ 
has encioresed. and supported the teachej: center concept which emerged as 
one of the most significant prograitimatic innovations f ron\^ the Education 
Professions Development Act of 1966. ^ 

AACTE believes that teacher centers can contribute much to enhancing 
opporttinities for personnel development in education, "rtie teacher center 

concept has long been, advocated by AACTE as a means by which members'^ 

,of^^e education profession will .find better way^pf teaching and re- 
lating to the needs of stucjents,. parents, and communities- 

Background * * * - • 

* ' - ' .V « 

AACTE has' advocated the need for prog^gjjls to^ improve the quality of 
preparation and inservice training for Ameridan teacher^ over . thf , . 
past several decades.,. The Association initiated a series of studies dn 
teacher education 25 years ago calling for new organ izat'i^onal arrangements 
to better prepare and provide inservice education*^ to America's school 
personnel. , ' v ^ 

fc^These ideas were fir^t exploded in J, G, F lower s| Sq^ooI arid ' , . 
Community Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Education ^^^^^ i-^ 
the Ifast 30 years have been addressed by numerous association sponsored , 

publications. * 

y ' • ■ ' ^ \ ' 

^Over the years the teacher center, as we now referf|:cf it, has been 
studied by Asso(?iation task forces, ^d hoc committees -and commissions 
usiQg a nuinber of different appellations 5 cooperative 'teaching centers; 
continuous education laboratory schools? teaching techniques laboratories; 
and. teacher education centers. 0. Smith recommendecljthe need for 
A'traiAing complexes" in a study he edited for the AACTE, Teachers for the 
Real World (1969). " That far reaching study concluded that in an 
urbanized and multi-ethnic society, a new social mecharfism was needed to 
,proy,ide "perennial education" to. school personnel", namely, a training com 
Smith visualized the trianing complex as a neutral arena where colleges, 
schools, and communities would combine to 'provide the .-following functions^ 

— developing, J>reparing/ and storing materials for 
training (practice specifications, video recordings 
of teaching, transcripts of classroom discojor^e, etcj 
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train±xtg-T|ew professional teachers i.n "the"^ skills 
' entailed by the list of minimal abilities 

i 

— workshops, institutes, 'and cjohferences for the 
preparation of auxiliary' teaching pprsonru&l 

— institutes, workshops, and training laboratories 
for the continuing education of tethers — 

— cqurses, -seminars, and workshops in subject 
"matter fields relevant to the teacher's preparation 
c^f teacher aides and^ other^ auxiliary teaching 
personnel. 3' " * ' ' 



More recently,^ the teacher center concept^ was addressed by a 
. special AACTE coordinated. task forc^ supported by the Office. of Education 
and given the ambitious €itle of The Higher^ Education National Field 
Task Force on the Improvement and Reform of American Education. In 
the, group's 'final report. Obligation for Reform (1.^7^)^ edited by 
G. W. Denemark and J. Yff^ there was a call'^for the creation of a 
network of ^professional development centers!"- The concept was 
described as "any place or combination of places*... where education 
personnel preparation and retraining happens on. a continuous basis from 
the time an individual decides to become a teacher and continues until 
that, person retires from the profession. The professional development 
center was to be -chara^cterized by the: " (1) integration of practice 
and theory in teaching and learning^ (2) d^evelopment of measurable . . 
performance in instruction; (3) experiences ^and learning in school- 
related areas such as the coiranunity' and its social agencies, the business 
world, and politics; and (4) applicati.on and continuous assessment , ' 
of research^ findings as conditions'^of professional' competence ' 
The Task Force, which represented a cross-section of college-. and university 
leaders in t^acher^ ^dCTcation, believed that' teacher training required a 
partnership between Schools, local eomrauijities, \hd institutions of higher 
education. ^ ' \' ' 



Obligation fot Reform despribs s^cU a ^partnership as -equal 
participation, in the management and ^operation of the renter s. Such' 
differentiation of d'^gree of Paijgicipation should be based upon the • 
competencies and 'if. the participants^ A good parthership arrangement 
was further described as being, "flexible and variable" recognizing 
"that different problems and decisions might require a differing mix ' 
of competencies and would change through time." * > • , 

Many of the s^ principles put f ortK- by the Iwatiorial -Ta^k- Force ^ 
werg reinforced i|. yet another recent AACTE publication, Educating 
Profession (1976)./ by R. B. H0wsam, G. W. Denemark and^D. d.^Corrigan. 
Hn this important "Bicentennial" publication thS-^authorV'drew distinc- 
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tions between inservice education and continuing education and advocated 
support for teacher centers. Thy argued that inservice training "should ^'meet 
the needs of the school system," while continuii|g education should be 
for, thjB 'purpose of developing "profess^ional teacher-scholars capable of 
high levels of diagnosis and prescription/' Inservice education's chief 
locus would be the school system with area colleges regularly participa- 
ting* through planning as well as contributing resources. Continuing 
education's locus would be at the college or university#where programs * 
leading to a^^anced degrees would have "professional (designations paral- 
.leiing those employed in otTier professions such as medicine and' law.*' 

Irl the- conclusion to .their- study, the authora, emphasiz^d^ the need 
for consideration of this distinction between inservice education and 
continuing' education when considering the possible roles and purposes 
of teaci^er centers: * . ^ ' " 

Historically, the university lias educated teachers- 
in-service by offering a series of recertif ication programs, 
institutes, and traditional courses. Recent events, how- 
ever, suggest that continuing' education m&st become more 
creative and flexible than these traditional forms. 
Increasing teache/ militanc^conceming tW right to define 
their own prjpfe^ional ne^ds and offer thfeir own 
reeducative programs has given rise to thfe teac^her center. 
While possessing great potential as a continuing education 
mechj^nism, *the' teaqher center is meant primarily to be 
an inservice device (neither exclusively geographical 
hot fixed in function)' designed to cJeliV^r college an^d 

. community resources, get professionals t6gether^ and^ 
form a network of available educational services. 
Colleges of education must not surrender^ their 
continuing responsibility to develop and^disseminate- 
the professional culture through evpry m^chansim possible, , 
including the Teacher' Center. Neither the-.public^ ^ . / 

""schools not the colleges can liV^ .in sper|did isolation. ' 
Pfeservice*, inservice, ^nd continuing education are- ^ 
interrelate components of one professional delivery • ^ . 
system and require the active^ involvement of the teaching • 
profession and the preparation arm. ' ^ ^ 

These themea and concepts have also been the foCu3 of numerous AACTE 
. s^n^sored monographs, position .pij^ers,* and bi-bliographies as well as 

individuai articles and special thematic sections in the Journal of 
^* 4eacher Education . Two of the most recent cohtributions wei:e a 
special. isSue of the j6urnal of Teacher Education^ oh ''ffeacher ^ 
Teaching Centers In America," and a monpgrapl}. Teaching tenters: 
toward the state .of the scen§^ , both edited by Schmleder and Yarger. 
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The Association's many years of research and ongoing interest'^'in 
the teacher center movement provides ample credibility to support its ^ 
present interest ih contributing to the^^anning of future professional 
^education programs and reconceptualizing the design and intent of 
various teacher center programs. , *• 



AACTE Principle^ on Teacher Centers ^ 



' A^-a result of AACTE* s extensive and long-standing interest! in 

' the teacher center concept, the association has fprmulated the fallow- 
ing principles Which it believes are essential considerations in any 
teacher center program development: 



Teachq;r centers are governance mecKanisms, not 
sites. As such, the governance groups may 
establish places where €eacher education 
education can take place. 

Six partners should collaborate in teacher center 
operation: the school; teacher otganization (s) ; college 
or university school (s) * of education; the local 
commun:^; the school board; and State or^jDther ' 
govern ina agencies. 

The six partner^ should share equally in policy 
making. However, the management and operation 
of teacher centers may require a differentiation 
of degree af participation recognizing that certain 
problems and decisfons require c^' different mix of 
competencies and- will change through time. ' « 

ft 

The teacher center should be viewed a? integral to ^ ' - 
,the total process of professional education preparation 
and- growth. Whije primary, clients are the school 
personnel, access to the centers should.be possible - ^ 
for ^others in , the education process including / 
■preservice candidates, interns, par^prqfessionals,' . ^ 
pounselors, administrators/ supervisors, policy makers, 
: aides, parents-, 'and|others.- . • ^ 

/ » > ' 

Teacher centers should be site or schooj. -specific. 
That is, they 'Should be geared to the specific . " 
-^eeds of the school, its participants, and its 
jPcirticular community. ^ , • 

i ' 

The learning 'needs of school^ students should be at . 
the core of the goals and objectives for each centers*^ ' ' 
Students* needs should be identified th^rough^^a range" 
of evaluative techniques such as in^rv^ews with' 
^teachers;' administrators, parents, cbmmtihity leaders, stan- 
dardizeci test scores, statewide assessment data, and school 
records. ' » • ' ' ' 
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7. Teacher center.staff^^^^^ comprise a partnership 
of personnel from scha^^^^^leges, and the 



• community. The' tr^irtJ^^^^paf f and providing 
services ,to the centei^^^^^phould be the primary 
responsibility of the* l^^lchool, college, or 
department of ^e'jiucatiorr* 

8. ^ The funding of teacher centers shotild be a shared 

responsibility of all partnerjs; instiJ|ptionrS' of 
higher education should commit some of their 

• teacher ^education funds for support of teache!^ 
centers.' * 

9. ; Evaluation and other forms of quality -control 

should be applied .to all facets of the center 
program and operation. 

10. Teacher cetiters can and should -serve as integrating 
mechanisms for both curriculum and staff development. 

11. Emphasis on research'and development should be a 
part of each teacher center ^s program. ' Centers 
should afford opportunities -for schpol personnel to 
study the learner, the beffet , instructional techniques., 
and themselves in relation to teaching an$i learning. ■ 



^AACTE';S Stand on Teacher ^Center Legislation " 

Because ,few if any of the foregoing principles are incorporated in^ 
the newly^xithordzed^ teacher center legislation (Public I^aw 94-482, 
Title I, Section 153, of the Education Amendments of* 1976)^, AACTE/has 
been a relunctant ^uppcorjUer of the new f^ederaJk Teacher Centers Program. 
'S * JU. * ' ■ . ^ 

...Instead of ar^program^ involving a nuirfDer oJ? par,tners|^ this? , 
. present legislation is largely addressed to the specific 
concerns o-f teacher organizations v ' '-v>> 

f .iThe legit'im^t^ role bf'^^^^Jhpc^ls and colleges o^,education^;i, 

including- the'^^i%tribution b£' funding to establi^^a vbrk-^ie 
and enduring linkajge with local school districts |pLS not^ 
' addressed in the legislation. ^.No in^centives are present to 

stimulate linkaqes between higher education and local education; ^ 
agencies.iin the" teacher center legislatioji as- it has been ^• 
ent^ted. " 'v. * , ^ . ""^^ - V y 

' ...Instead of a collaborative yiodel With parity for all parti^|)?^s*' ^• 
it asserts t6e primacy of teacher power in the planning, operalsion 
governance, and eaaluation of teacher centers. cirw^ 
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'.•;kather than facilitating the involvement of higher education 
in teacher -centers and conersely) eri^'uraging a valuable 
involvement by teachers in €fie design and * conduct ;pf higher ' 
education with little providiort f6r\,mutual' support and t ^ " 
activity. ' --^ ^ ' . 

♦/i.Ii^ contrast to what we know about educational reform and the 
need to train all/ ftembers of the profession , in a spirit bf 
mutual support, the legislation reinforces the\present = , 
Gitphasis upon independent teaching within*, the school setting . ^ 
and training individual teachers through *the teacher cehter, 

.,.The imp^^ance of the irole of staff development specialists./ 
including training and renewal,, is a^jLso ignbr§d. Such \ ♦ , 
SEpcialistrsT Should be intimate,ly att^ed tq dayTto-day class- 
room activities an4 should. maintain continuing liaison with the^ 
schools; thby should be considered partners of higher educa- - 
tion and be, thoroughly gtounded/in the theory and research 
o'f teacher^educat'ion. " , * , 



This .significabl^ divergence between AACTE's principles and the 
^^■^jexistijig Federal legislation will necqessitake t^e Association to 
"continue to work to reconcile .the disparities between its own ' ^ 
philosophies and 'the''^uthorizing/legislation; 

* Any agenda .^or aqtion, relative to refopn of education, must 
consider 'the^ foregoing impediments' as challenges, "Teacher centers 
' riepresent ,a chajleng^ and opportunity. AACTE believes that a more ^ 
f-ealistic and articulate committn^nt of ^both teacher educators *and teachers 
can" help mee.t these challenges an.d a more efifective edupation for American 
children^ will ^sue. * ' _ • 

> * > . ' ft ' 
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FOREWORD 



This bibliography represents a joint effort by the U*S*, Office of 
Education, Division of Educational Systems Development, and the ERIC 
Clearinghotise on Teacher Education to meet the urgent need for informa-* ^ 
tion about teacher centers ♦ The past few years have seen a proliferation 
of teacher centers, and there is every reason to believe that others -will 
be created in enthusiastic response to the federally^^fun;ied Teacher " 
Center Program, wh|ch appropriates"^ -$'7 5 million ^during each of the next 
three years to.plan^ establish, 'and operate such centers* 

- Directors of the Teacher Center Pilot Projects collaborated w±1:h ' ..^ 
the Division of "Educatlonar Systeifis Developinent , USOE, in'corapiliftg 
materials for the bibliography. Citations for documents and arcic^es . 
contained in th^ ERIC data bases, " ^ResQurces in Education (RIE) and"^ \ 
Current Index to Journals in Education (CIJE)\ were then ihcorporated. 
Mary^F* Crum of the National Councily^or the Social Studies, who has 
worked with the Division on other projects, carried major responsil^ility J" 
for pulling together the work of all the authors* In keeping withTthe %^ 
Clearinghouse's coinmitment to providing informational products on subjects ^ 
of current concern to the education prbfession, iiie bibliography' is being 
published as ,t];]L'e sixth in its series of Bibliographies on-Educational 
Topics (BETS) . ' * . ^ 

^ Standard bibliographic citations haye been supplied for all materials. 
Citations of documents announced in RIE are followed by an ED number; an '"^^ 
EJ number, fpllows jqurnal articles, announced in CIJE. Most, ED entries are 
available froin the ERIC Document Reproduction Servicjs; *a current EDKS order 
form is included at the end of this bibliography. Journal articles are not 
reproduced by ERIC iti any form; to secure those artijcTes, the reader is 
'ref^r^ed to the original journals, available in-many libraries. ^ 

, *> - * \. 

The knowledge base on the subject of teacher centers is constantly-^ — 
expanding, and the Clearinghouse invites the sulknission of additional 
documents for evaluation and possible input into the ERI.C data, base. Also. '^"^ 
welcome^are reader comments and suggestii5ns * \r.' ^ 



Karl Massanari . 
Clearinghoiuse Director 



INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this bibliography is to reflect as fully as"" possible 
the U.S. tfeach^r center experience of the post several. years and td 
provide a rich reference pool for those interested in d'eveloping and/or 
; improving teacher center program^.- Although the' kinds of centers repre- 
^ sented \jary greatly--and few of them exactly f%t the cehtd^ concept to be 
supported under* the new Federal Teacher Cente£^ Billl-— existing centers 
have collectively accumulated a great deal of valuable .experience in some 
of the most critical problert' areas of teacher '|;enters and inservice educa- 
tion. Careful attention to the^ lessons they h^ve learned should go a long 
way toward expediting the development of strong,^ ^ff^ctive centers — whatever 
the model or nature of ^he center involved. \ ^ ' 

1 ** ' 

In order to give broad substantive coverage and represent the views 
of as many centers, institutSlon's , and organizatioits ds possible ) ' thd 
decision was made to developf a relatively comprehensive listing of what - 
is available, rather than to' construct what would "neeessarily be a much 
shorter annotated bibliography . 2 The materials cited cover many different 
, ' aspects of centering — including something of the experience in several 
jOther nations. ^Because mosti of the publicat'ioris explore more than one. 
teacher center topic; or issue, organization of 'the references according 
to specific categories 'would^ require a large number of multiple listings. 
^ therefore, all entries are included in a single, alphabetical numbered list. 
*" ■* , ' 

It is not expected th^t^the reader will peruse all cit_ations from 
A to Z in searcK of the most promising sources "^(although such a search 
^might provide some education,' .edification, and other important%urprises) . 
A -topical^ index following this introduction cross-references all bibliog- 
- jraphy items witliin 43 specifi.c categories. Becausp there was no time to 
study and fully assess all the materials, many ^publications are not cross- ' 
referenced as comprehensively as they might be. We appologize both to those 
whqm we have under-indexed" and to those from whom we. have wrung too much. 



Items generally were not inclfTded unless they could be obtained either 
as" study documents or for permanent collections. Some of the main sources 
for the documents listed are identified i^ "Appendix A. These organizations 
either^have a large array of centering materials on hand or have some * 
facility for helping interested persons locate needed publications and 
resources. Appendix 'B lists periodical^ found to b^ l^elpful to those in- 
t:erest;ed in teacher centers. •This listing is only a beginning in an effort 
to identify such re^urc&s; the authors realize that countless others exist, 
and welcome information about any serial publications concerned entirely ^r 
in large^part with centerirtg. • - 



_ ^Authorized by Section 532 of the Higl^er Iducation Amendments of 1975 
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An Annotated Bibfiography on Teacher Centers will be available from 



the U.S. Of-fice of Education after April 1, 107^ 
■ , ■ . • .^V ■ 1641 S,, 



Most of the publications cited here were written during the past five" 
years / but older documents have; been included if .they cover high priority 
center issues or represent benchmark studies or statements/ Although some 
of the titles may seem unrelated to teacher centers, each of the entries 
was reviewed" and nothing was included unless it contained important refer- 
ences to centering; for example, a publication with a title referring only 
tb.."open education" would likely discuss that concept in relationship to 
teacher centers . . ^, ^ ^ 4 

Finally, despite a* thorough search of the literature and the help of 
over a hundred center 'directors, it is certain that m^ny good nJaterials ^ 
were overlooked,^ Readers are encouraged to submit m^erials ^or the 
teacher center reference^/library , and/or citations of ^it\aterials that shoulcj 
be included in any future bibliographies, ' \ 

.ABOUT THE SUBJECT INDEX ( " 

. ■ > - - ■ % " . . 

The following subjects, were used for cross-referejicing bibliog- 
raphy,^'' They should provide the reader wi1:h some lev^s for sorting 
through this, long listing of material~s, , Uridgr each topic are the n,umbers 
of some, iiot all, of the .entries that relate to that Qarticular topic. 
For tho^e categories that include large numbers 9f en^i^s {^.uch as 
"Philosophy /Rationale/Theory") , further sorting can occur by cross- 
referencing •l^em with*other categories (for example, *NSubject Specific/ 
Mathematics")*. / ' 



1, 


Systemwide Overviews 






a. ITational 






b. State 




c. Local 


i 


2. 


* General (covers many aspects of 


.centering) ^ ^ 


3, 


' History ^ * 




4. 


.Philosophy/Rationale/Theory 




5, 


Organizational, Structures 




6, 


Management/Staff ing. Patterns 




7l 


Program/Cur'riculum .Development 




8. 


Participation- Incentives 




-9, 


Governance 




l8. 


Finance/Support Systems 




11, 


Evaluation/Assessment . 




12. 


Researcji 





The largest category, of omissions are of publicatioife from locals 
centers. Had all materials received from directors been included, ' the 
bibliography would have doubled in^size. Therefore^ the authors generally 
chose to include the best single or several publications from each center, 

•4 ' * i 

Criticism of the outline would be welcomed by the ^uthors^ as the 

Office Of Edudation Teacher Center Reference Library ^j*;ill be organized 
albn^ simifiar lines, and recoitpnendartion^ for improvement will help in re- 
fining what is hopdd will becom^ an important reference, center for those 
Q ingaged in the development alid operatiops of teacher centers. 

* * : 165185 
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13. 

14. 

15., 

16. 

XI. 

18. 

19. 



Facilities 

Developmental/Operational Issues and Problems 

Bibliographies 

Legislation/Regulations 

Case , Studies/Models 

Collaboration ^ 

Siabject Specific 

a. Social Studies s ~ 

b. J Language Arts • , 4^ 
- Arts; . . • , mm 

Mathematics , , • 
Sciepce ^ - , *^ . 
Special Education 
Foreign Langjuages 



2Qk. 
2L. 
22. 

23. ^ 

24. ' 

25. - 

27. 
28. 
29. 



) 



Medi^ 



J. 



EnvitonmentaiL Educatipn ^ ^ 
Industrial Alcts' ^ ^ , - 

Voca^lon^l Education/Career Education- • r 
Foreign '] " ^ » ' 
.Teacher Educatioh/Presefvice/Clinical- Center " 
Professional Assbciation ^ \ ^ . ^ ' " 

Comijiunity Involvement 
GBTE/PBTE ^ 

Teacher developed Materials/Teacher Policy ParticifJation 
Open Ed-ucation 
Alternative Schools 
Portal Schools 

Certificatioiv'Accreditation — 



^® have always found, all educators_contacted were roost helpful. • 
Iff addition to^e pore than a hundred center directors-. who sent us mate- 
..^^^^^f citations\ a^d cohsiderable advice, especially^ important contribu- 
tions vere mad4 by the st^^f of the ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education; 
-Alanson Van Fleet, Cleveland State University; Sxisan^^Grkovic, Education 
.Consul^bant; Lirda Tague, University^? Indiana; and^am Yarger, Syrapuse 
Teacher Center Project." Bug' although all of the energetic educators 'listed 
did most of the! important work, the' editor and co-authors accept full re- 
sponsibility for- any errors of judgment or representation regarding. both 
the content of the bibliography and its indexing. 



Mary F. Crxun, National. Council for^the Social Studies-, Editor 

Edward L. Dambruch, Rhode Island Teacher Center ' I 

John Favors, Bay Area Learning Centei;.^ ^ ' 

Saundra T. Freeman, Division of' Educational Systems ^Development, Office of 

Education' _ , * * ^ ' * 

Kyie Killou^, Texas Ceneter-;for Iinprovement of ^Educational Systems 
Allan A. Schmieder, Division of fidueational Systems Development, Office of 

Education 
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The Collaborative of ;Advisotie^ and Teacher Centers, Education Development 
Center, 55 Channel Streefe, Newton, Massachusetts 02160 (Stanley R* Wachs) 
Tel- (617) 969-7100 • 

i ^ 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Teacher Education, One Dupont Circle, Suite 616, 
Washington, D.C. 20036 (Karl Massanari) Tel^* (202) 293-7280* 

Ministry of Education, Teacher Prefecture Education Center, Tol^o, Japan* 

National Teacher Center Study (NIE) , F^r Westr Laboratory for Educational 
Research and Development, Information Products Division, Sai;i Francisco, 
• California 94103 (Kathleen Devaney) Tel, <415) 565-3000* 

Schools Council (of the United Kingdom), 160 Great Portland^ Street, London, 
England WIN* 6LL 

■Syracuse National Teacher Center Proj,ect, School of Education, Syracuse 
Universitjj, Syracuse^ New York 13210 (Sam J. Yarger) Tel* (3l5) 423-3026. 

U*S* Of f ice «of Educationt Division of Educational Systems Development, 
Teacher Center Reference Lib'raiy, Room 5652, Washington, D*C* 20202^ 
(Saundra Freeman) Tel. (202) 245-2235. 

U*S^ Office of Education, Teacher Center Project, Evaluation Research 
Center, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Virgini-a 22903. 
Tel* (804) 924-7163* . ' 

U*S* Office of Education, Te;|cher Corps, Training Complex Program, Washing- 
ton, D*C* 20202 (Bambi Olmsted) Tel* (202) 245-8223* 
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Advisory and Learning Exchange , ,The Advisory and Learning .Exchange, 
1101 15th Street, Washington, D.C. 20005 ^(bi-monthly) 

British Journal of In-Service Education > London, UK,"Schools Coxincil, 
(3 times annually) * 

CPDP. Newsletter of the Continuous Professional Development Program, 
School of Education, Auburn University, Auburn, AL 36830 (3 editions 
anhually) 

in Touch , University of Massachusetts, School of Education, Amherst, 
' MA 01002 (4 times annually) 

Notes from Workshop Center for Open Education > City College School of 
Education, Workshop Center for Open Education, New York,/ NY 10010 
' (4 times yearly) . ^ 

Outlook- University of Colorado, Mountain View Cente;r for Environmental 
Education, Boulder, CO^ 80302 (quarterly) 

Staff Development Newsletter , A Forum^for the Development of Human 
Resources. Professional Development Associates, P*0^ Box 4303, 
Austin, TX .78765 (10 annually) 

Tocher Inservice: Step Ahead , Washingtori^^County Intermediate Education 
District, Hillsboro, OR 97123 

Teachet Training . Newsletter of USOE Task Force '72 Teacher Center 
Network, Washington, D.C. (Disicontinued, but^ copies of all editions 
available for study in USOE Teacher Center Reference File.) 
« 

• Teachers'' Centers Exchange . Far West Laboratory, San Francisco, CA 94103 
(irregular) 

The Teachers.yCenter , The Teachers' Center:,l^Visalia, CA 93277 (monthly) ^ 

Update; Teacher 'Centers > Syracuse-East Genesee Teacher Center, lllT East 
Genesee Street, Syracuse, NY 13210 (irregular) 
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INTHODUCTXON 



9 

This con«>refiensive directory of educational personnel development 
centers is intended primarily to be a locator of experience for those 
interested. in developing centers, as yell as for those already m the bus- 
iness who wis-h to examine what others are doing. It was made as com'-,, 
plete as possible 'in order to include a broad spread of experi^nqe and 
to identify enough places so that at least some would not be "too_ far 
•away %.o visit. '.' Although mo^t, of the centers listed have not )3een run by 
teachers or isy policy boards with major teacher representation jonost do ^ 
focus priinarily on teacher needs and have had to deal with many of the 
s^ issues and problems ^,that centers supported under the3ew Federal leg- 
islation will have to confront. Every attempt was made to verify the 
iritormation' that was presented, but unfortunately that was not always 
pdssible. mere the reader finds that errors of either omission or com- 
mission have been made, the editors assume complete responsibility. 

' - r 

Many sources' were contacted in an effort 'to solicit material for this 
.directory. Because of the size of the .task, the following sources re^e- 
sent only a portion of those who made iitportant contributions: Teacher^' 
Center Exchange, the New England Program in Teacher Education, the Erifc 
Clearinghouse for Teacher Education, the Illinois Office of Education, _ 
and the Teachers Corps. Additionally, ^,many publications (that included 
a directory of a partial directory of teaphei centers) were studied. 
Included among these were: Teacher Centers; IVoa rd the State of the 
Scene published by the American Association of Colleges of Teacher 
Education, A Descriptive Study of the Teacher Center M ovemepft in Ameri- • 
can Education published 'by Syracuse University, the Florida' Teacher,;;^ 
Education C^ter directory, 1976-1977 published by the Florida State De-- 
partment of Education, Exploring Teacher- Centers published by .the 
Teachers' -Center Exchange, the proceedings from the 1976* national C9n- ^ 
ference on teacher centers. Teacher Centering: A National Institute 
published by Indiana University. The USOE Teacher Center Library, which 
was built mainly from contributions by existing centers, was also an in- 
valuable Resource. 

Directory entries vary in thfe the amount of information they ,i)ro- 
vide. Some places with incomplete entries did not respond to our in-< 
formation query, but many of those which do not'show program data were 
added too recently to collect the necessary information.^ In ^11 the 
cases, the name and addtess of. the center are included; most references 
include a contact person (usually the center director)" and' a telephone 
number. For aboute half the centers li^t6d, ' there is an abbreviated code* 
that provides information about the service area of the center, its • 
range of clients, and any f>rogram en4)hasis<es) . This information is pre- 
sented in three parts, separated by slash marks. The reader will find 
. it helpful to refef back to the abbreviations' presented at the beginning 
of the Directory in order to decipher these codes quickly and easily. 

■ 
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Vox example /if an ejjtry rekds SD/Knl2/Gen^ then that < center would be a 
/school district. center serving teachers' grades *K-12, and Covering all 
Isubject; . * , ' r - ■ 

Because it is a time of transition relative -to financial support of 
centers, xmdoubtedly, some centers that are listed in this Directory 
have ^gone out of jDUi^iness; some new ones will have started sinc^ its 
conpilatioii^ In addition, names will change; locations will vary; and 
contact people rfiay or may not be the same by the time a reader decides 
to call: Consequently, ^if some entries lead you'into.a dead end, 
persevere, or call us — we'll try to help! 
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Service Area 



City 

Single District 
mxtiple District 
State 

Multiple St^ate 
County 
Regional 
National 



City 
. SD 
MP 
S 

MS 

C* ' 



Service Level 




Kindergarten ^ . 
Elementary 
Secondary ' j 
Higher Education 
Adults 
Pfe-K-12 
Post Secondary 
Vocational Educati^ 
Teacher Inservice 



,Pre-S 

E 
S 

HE 1 
A 

All 

PS 

VE 

Teach *In 



4 % * 



Program Focus 

Adolescent Learning 
Aesthetic Education 
Alternative Schools 
Art 

Basic-.Skills 
Bilingual Education 
Certification 
Child-Centered Learning 
Classroom Management ^ 
Cognitiye Development 

• Community Involvement 
Coiqpetency Based Education 
Cov^ All Subjects . 
Creative' Teaching 
Curriculum Development 
Dissemination 

Early Childhood Education 

* Educational Consulting 
.Educational Hesearch 

' Environmental Education 

Ethnic Studies |^ 
*Gaiftes of World 
Gifted and Talented 
Humanistic Education 
Individualized Education 
Industrial Arts 
Inservice ^ 
Instructional Iicprovement 
' instructional Materials 
' Interpersonal Communication 
Language Arts 
Learning Uieory 
Management of learning 
I^ath ^ 
Media Service 
Moral Education ^ 
Museums 
Musiq ^ 
Needs Assessment 
NetWork Process 
— Open Education 
' Paraprofessionals 
Parenting, Parent Education 
Preservice 
. Problem Solving 
- Professional Developmejit 
Psychology* of Leemiing 



Adol 
Aest Ed 
Alt 
Art 
B Sk 
Bil Ed 
Cert 

Child Cent 
CM 

Cog Dev 
Coinm 

CBE* ^ 
Gen 

Cx T m 
CD 
Diss 
■ EC 
Ed Cons 
Ed Hes 
EE 

Eth St 
'Games 
G&T ^ 
Hum Ed - 
Ind Ed 
lA 
In 

I Iitp 
IM 

I Com 
- LA 

Leara l*h 
Mgt L 
Math 
Media 
.Mor Ed 
Muse 
Mus 

N Assea 
Net 
Op Ed 
•Para 
Par Ed 
Pre 

Prob Sol 
Pro, Dev • 
Psy 

^ ^1 
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.Reading 




Read 


(Recycled Materials 




Rec Mat 


Resource Materials ^ 




Res Mat 


Science » 




Sci 


Social Studies 




SS 


Special Education 




Sp Ed 


Student Teaching 




St Teach 


Teacher Made Materials 




• TM Mat 


Teacher Resources 




TR 


Technology 




Tech 


Testing and Evaluation T &• Eval 




^ Values^Education 




Val Ed 


Vocational & Technical 






• Education 




Voc & T Ed 


Vocational Education 




' VE 












\ 



> t 
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T 

1- 



A\ib\im University Teacher 

Center 
•Auburn University 
Haley Center 
Auburn/ Alabama 36830 

Lai^aS'ffrsntlvart 

20^/826^4457 
MD/K-12/CM, Ind Ed, 
' TM Mat ' 

Birmingham Tdacher Center . 
^ university of Al^eima 
University Stat^^cn 
Birmingham, Alabama 85294 

Nancy Johnson 

205/934-4011 

Birmingham Teacher Center 
P\0. prawer 1007 
Birmingham, Alabama' 3520^'^ 

Paul Houston ^ ^ 

205/252-1800 ' 



CALIFOI^IA 

i. Center for Educaltipnal 

Research at Stanford 

(CERAS)' 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford,^ California 

Robert C. Coffee 

415/497-0791 



3. 



8. 



94305 



/ 



Center for Open. Learning 

St Teaching 
PO Box 9434 

Berkeley, California 94709 
• .Cynthia Brown ' 

415/849-0544 
N/K-12/GamBS , Mus, Read 

Children's A^c^lo Wing/ 
Teacher Center 

j^chdiocese of San t'rancisco 
324 Middlefield Road 
Menlo Park, California 94025 
' * Shirley Backrath 
415/326-0267 - 



10, 



Center for th6 Stu^- of 

Parent ' Involvement 
5240 Boyd Street 
OaklanS^California 94618 
Daniel Safron 
m 415/658-7557 

Creative Teaching Center 

1101 SanSmtonio Road 

Mountain View, California 94043 

Ann Roper 

415/968-1109 " 
C/I^-12/Math 

Emotiqnal Learning Center 
University of California/ 

Berkeley 
4419 Tolma^i Hall 
•Berkeley, California 94704 

Eli Bower o 

Humboldt. Educational 

Resource Center 
2501 Cypress Avenue 
Eureka, California 95501 
• Helen Schober 

101/441-11^7 
C/K-14/Res Mat/CD 

IMIC Center 

Barrett & Tassajarea <f 
Avenues* * • . 

El Cerrito, Califo^ia 94530 - 
La Jetta La^^ * ^% 

- * 415/237-4770 * 

SD/k-12/Gen^ ' 

International Center f or ^ \ 
Education- & Developinent 

16161 Ventura Bottlevarid 
Room 224 

Encino, Calif omi^a 9il436 
Virgil Howe 

•213/986-3171 . • 
N-Intl/K-9/Cr T, Gen 

Learnings institute 

University AvenXie- 
PaloSlio> Calif oriua 94301 
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ld\ Long Beach MatKeinatics 
' Center , / v' '^'^ 
Rattering Elementary School* 
550 ^Silvera Aventje 
f^^Long Beach; California SS^lA 
Linda Hcurvey 
213/430-7500 

12, 'VA'Sk Teacher Center 

16367 Wiioibleton Lane - 
#Huntington Beach, California 
92649 

r 

13. Nueva Learning Center 
PO Bo>c 1366 ' 
Burlingaine, California 94010 

Del Albexti 
415/348-2272 
MD/Pre-K.thru 6/G&T 

14* Open Space Environmental 
Center 

0' Immaculate Hear t College 
Boom 203 

Los 'Angeles, Calif^iiiia 90027 
Harriet Cohen 

'213/462-2360 \ \ 

C/K-6/SS ^ 



15. 



18. SCRAP 

165 ISroye Street ' , . 
San Francisco, California 
94102 

Louise Nason' and • 
, . Bemice' Bin'g 

415/776-8133 or 771-6545 
, City & C/A^/Art " , 



Open Space Teacher 

Center • 
4940 Sepulueda Boulevegrd 
culver City, Cali^mia 9 



16. 





inter 



Park South Oteachers ' 
Resource denter - 
1501 O'Farrell Street 
^ah Francisco, California 
94115 

Doug Haner , 



d7» 'Saff'Diego City Schools' 
Education Center 
4100 Normal SJxeet 
San Diego, California 92103 
R. Linden Co'urte^ 



714/293-8264- 
. SD/K-12/Gen' 



*4 



19. Teacher^Le^mirJg Center 
5p0 Corbett Avenue 

San Francisco, California ^4114 
Nancy Mayeda 
^ V 415/864-1575 
SDA-12/Gen o ' 

20. Spolin Theatre Game Center 
6600 Santa Monica Boulevard 
Hc^llywood, California 90038 

Bradley Bernstein . 
213/465-6056 

21. • Teachers' Active Learning . 

C^ter/Teachei; Shelter -1^ 
* OaklpUid Unified School 
District 
1025 2nd Avenue 
- -Oakland, Calif o2:;nia 94606 
Amity B. Buxton 
415/836-2622, x878 
i^/Pre-Sch-'XIniv/Sci 

22. Teaching Resources Center 
University of California, 

Davis ^ 
Davis, California 95616 
Kathleen M. Fisher 

23. The E35)loratorium 
3601 Lyon Street 

San* Francis CO', Caiifpmia 
^ ,94123 
Frartc Oppenheimer 
^ 415/$^3-7337 

^24. The Teachers' Center 
^ PO Box. 81594' ' , 7 " ' " • 
San DiegoV California 92138 
Leonard Yarren' ^ ^ 
' 714/287-^3.33 ' ' ^ 



C/K-S 



ith 



ERIC 
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CX)LORADO 

1, ^ Jeff-co Arts in 

Education * ^ 
^ 'Arts Resource Ceriter ^ 

i209 Qiiail Street 
^"^^ Lakewood, Colorado 80215 

Jiia Allison 

2, >Mt. View Center 

' 'University o^ Colorado 
1511 University Avenue 
Boxilderr Colorado 89309 
Davxd Hawkins 
. . • 303/4;92-8421 * 
V' ^ . ^ 

^ 3* San Juan Board of Coop- 
erative* Services 
- . Miller Student Center 
Fort Lewis College 
DurangOf » Colorado 81301 
Bill Pugh 



^CONNBCTICUT 



1. 



'J 



'2. 



3. 



Centex for* Open Educaldon 
Univefsiiry of .Confxecticut ' 
StorrS/ Connecticut 06208 
Vincent Rogers * * ' 

Connecticut Staff Develop- 
ment Council! 
1450\ Whitney Avenue 
Hamden, 'Connecticut 06247 
Robert Avery \ 



Resource 



Center 



6.^ 



Creative 

Si'Durant Tfe'rrace , 
Middletown, Connectl^cyt 

Betty Turco. 

2P3/347-.4613 
MD/Bre-Sch thru i2/TM Mat 

Institute^bn Open Education 
Uhiversity of . Hartford 
200 Bloomfield Avenue ' 
West Hartfoirkf. Connecticut 
, 06117 
Edward W^fnswig. and , 
Msirilyn^Schaffei? _ 



Project Rise 

Regional Inservice. Education 
5 South Main Street 
Colchester/ Connecticut 06415 
Peter Martin . 
203/537-2117 ♦ 

staff Pevelopment Center 
Stamford Public, Schools' 
1500 High Ridge Road 
Stamford, ^Oonneoticut Ct6903 
Pauline S, Rauh 
2Q3/358-4312 . , 
ST)/K-12/Gen > ' 

-7,^^ Teachers'" Center at Fairfield 
309 Barberry Road ^ . - 
Southport/ Connecti'cut 06490 
Beva kallick 
203/255-5411, x692 • 
, S&C/K-ia/EEr Cp Ed> EC, Mtisq, 
' Alt 4 • , x» 

8, Ihe Bristol ^acher Center . 
Bristol Easi^ti* Hijc^ School 
Bristol, Connecticut 06010 

Leonard R. Lewandoski , 

9, The Teacher Center 

425 College Street , , 
New. Haven, Cdnnecticut 06511 

Corinne Levin 

203/776-5987 ^ 

10, Westport Teachers' Center 
150 Riverside Center 
.Westl)ort, Connecticut 06880 

Phillip Woodruff 
. 203/227-8451, 'x216 
MDA-lS/Ge'n . . ' 



*^blSTRicT OF COLUMBIA ' 

\ V / ' ^ - • ^ 

1. Advisory & Learning Exchange 
iiai 15th Street, H.W.f 
Suite 'LL70 
. 'washingtdn, D^C. 20036 • 
Brenda strong Nixon 



20^/672-1220 

R/K^12. Sc PS/Teach 



Ed. 
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Bishop Spence Center 
Cattholip^ University * 
Maxist' Bxii^'ding, Room .15 , 
620 Michigan Avenue,,^,E/ 
Washington, D.C. 2001*7 

Claire Helm 
' 202/832-0567 
SD/K-12, St Teach/Teach Ed, 
Gen . 

Center for Education 
Advancement • ^ . 

Presiidential Bxiilding, 
Room 900 ' ^ * * 

415'^12th Street, N.W. ' 

Washington, D*. C. 2000/1 
Jafites Taylor 

Iffstructionai Development 

Institute ^ 
Bduc^tiohSd Media ^nte'r 
QVining Btiilding 
3rd &'N iSSireets,' N.W. . 
Waslungton, D.C. 20001 
- Walter ^rooks 

"^Besponse to Educational 

Needfe ^Project 
225q Rai^Lroad Avenue, S.E. 
Washington, -D.C. 20020 

M. JiiLian West 



FLORIDA ^ ■ 

1. Alachua County Iteacher ^ 

Education Center 
1817 E, university Avenue 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 

Faye Cake 

904/373-5192, x297 \ 
C/Rjre-S, K-.ll/Qj^n 

'2. Brevard' Inservice Teaching 
Center 
905 Pin^eda /street 
Cocoa, Florida 32922 

3^ Collie r"* County Teacher 
Education Center* 
3710 Estey Avenue 
Naples, Florida, 33942 
< Herbert V. Cambridge ' . 

Q13/774-3460 ^ 
SD/K-12/N Asses* 

■Pylori da Mi de as tern Teacher 

Education Center ^ 
1800 Sbu^ 13th Street 
Ft. Pierce, Florida 33450 
Jean Horton 
305/465-9968 ^ 
MD/K-12 



4. 



5. 



•Teacher Centered Professional 

Development . 
National Education Association 
1201 16th Street/ N.W. • 
Washington, D.C. ^0036 

Donald L. Carothe^ 
• 202/833-4337 » 
S & IV'All Grades/ - * 6, 



Teachei^ 



1 



Teacher Education Center 
Whittier ElementciryjSchpol 
5th & Sheridan ♦Streets;' N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20011 
• Alice' Butler 

The Portal School 
Langley Jr. High School 
1st *& 'T Street^,, N.E. 
Wcishington,. .D.C^ 20002 



Staff Development & 
Education <!enter 

205 4th ,Street, S.W. 

Largo, Flc^lda 33540 
Ward Thomas^ 
813/585-9951- . 

C/K-12 & A/None 



Southwest Florida Education 

Center" 
3308 Canal Street 
Fort^^ers, Florida 33901 

G. Weaver Hipps 

813/334-1102 or 694-34V9 
MD/Pre-S thru A/ 



7. Teacher Education Center « 
Drawe^r 70 
• i^aiachicola, Florida 32320 
Clinton^ Bankester 
* ^ 904/653-8836 . ' 
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Teacher Jducation Center 
PO Drawe'i^ 1460 • i . 
Arcadia, Florida 33821. 
Jess A. Blanton ' ^ 
813/494^4222 / ' 

^ Oteacher Education Center , 
o PO Box, 39 r" : r 

Bartow, Florida 33830 . 

. James Mills 
' - 813'/5a3-3101 ^ 
C/K-12/ 

• . 
0. Otea^dief * Education Center i 
314 Jas€* 'Central' ^^venue / 
Blountsl?6v^/ » 'Florida 312424 
Andrew^ ^Ramsey . ^ 
964/6i?4-8734 

iacher Education Center 
bbllege *'of 'E^ucation^ ^ ' 
Floirida Atlaii^c lfiii,yersity 
Bpca l^ton'^^^'Florida 33432 
Wayrie H.^- Duncan.* 
813/392-1120 r x23a 
m/Krl2/ln^ 

12. Teacher Education Center- • 

* J^Holmes County .School Board 
201 North Oklahoma 
Bonifay^f Florida 32425" 

Evelyn Swindle 

904/547-2761 ^ 
C/K-12/ 

13. Oteacher Education Center .'/ 
PO Box 428 ' / 
Bristol, Florida 32321 ; 

E. Moody Eldridge 
904/643-6553 

14. Oteacher Education Cente'r 
PO Box $47 

Chipley, Flqrida 3*2428 ^ 
Rodney Harrison 
904/638-4131 
Mp/K-12/ " / . ' 
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15. ateacheir Education Center 
PO Box 7&7/ * ' 

-dewis ton, ''Florida 33440 
' \ _ Emefet R. Redish ' 
• I • 81-3/983-8344 

l^n'^Oteacher Education Center* 
PO Box 272i 

Defuniak Springs, Florid^32433 

Hilda Coursey 
• 904/892-3214^ 

17. Teacher Education Center 
/*2909^ I)elaware Avejiue ' 
Ft. Pierce,* Florida 33450 
— - Hazel Jordon 
^ ^ 305/464r8220 . , \ 

.18. Teacher Education* Center • 
' 120 Lowery Place 
Ft. Walton^ ^each, Florida 32548 
William D.^ Huddleson 
904/244-2161 
C/K-12/ ' . 

19. I^acher Education Center 
25 S*E. 2nd Place 
Gainesville, Flo:;ida 32601 

Marilyn Ihvirsby 
904/373-5192 
'i ' . 

20. nteapher Education Center 
^ _ Pinellas Covihiy 

^ ^ 19930 ^Gtilf Boulevard /^^Bo:^' 8!55 
Indiaft Rocks Beach, Florida" 
' 33535:' 

Mary F. ^ph " v 
813/596-0586 

21. Oteacher Education Center 
PO^Box 370 

Kissinvee, Florida' 32741 
Walter G. Watkins ^ 
. . 305/847-3147 \ " 

C/K-12/ . - ' 

22. Oteacher ^Education Center 
50 Box 797 . 

• • iaBelle, Florida 33940 

j6hn>*Goins^ - * > 

. ; • 813/675-0445 
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23. Teacher Education .Center 
PO Drawer 809 , 
Marianna, Florida 32446 
■ Gladys N. •Williams 
904/482-7494 

24} Teacher Education Center 
Glades City Board^ of Public 

Institutes ' . 
- . ' Moore Haven, Florida^ 33471 

Lester *Mench ' ^ 

813/946-2931 . 

25.. Teacher Education Ce,nter 

304 N'.W. 2nd Street, Rooti 10 
Okeechobee, .Florida 33472 
John Kinsaul, 
813/763-3157 

26. Teacher Education Osnter 
PO Drawisr 820 
1819.Iiindon Avenxae, 

Building A , 
Panaina City, Florida 32401, 

Clarence D. Pilcher 

904/769-1431' 
R/K-12 & A/Res Mat , ^ / 

27. TJeacher Education Center 
University of West Florida 
Pensacola, Florida 32504 



Billy J. Willi 




28. Teacher Education, Center 
» „ PO -iBox G . ' 

Port St./ Joe/ Florida 32456 
Laura Geddie 
904/229-6122 

29. Teacher Education Center 
^ 1016 Education Avenvie 

Punta Gorda, Florida 33950 . * 
. Patricia Glaser 
^ 813/639-2121 ^ • 

30. Tocher' Educcition Centejf^^ 
2418^Hatton Street 
S^prasota, Florida 33597 

^ DonrSpivey- 

813/958-8831, x304 

9 



31*. Teacher Educati,on Center 
\^ 426 School Strefet 

Sebring, Florida 33870" 
DaSi Davis 
813/334-1102 

3.2 . Tfea'cher Education Center 
® Westside Elementary School 
715 Applegate Drive 
Springhill, Florida 33512 
Roger Landers 

, 33: Teacher Educatiqh Center 
500 East Ocean Boulevaijd. 
Stuart, Florida. .33494 
'Eugene C. Deb\xs 
305/287-6400, xl20 

<k 34.' Teacher Education Center 
2757 West Pensacola 
• Tallahcissee, Florida 32304 
; James M. Croteau* 

904/57S-8111 
. SD/K-12, PS & A/Pre, In 

35t Teacher Education Center 
College of Education ^ 
• Florida State-^University 

TaJjlahassee, Florida 33206 
I Philip R. Fordyce 

36, tfeapher" Education Center' 
College Of Education, 
xJniversity- of Southern 

Florida 
. Tair^a, ^'lorida 33620 • 
^* Ray yrbank 
' ' 813^974-2l00" 
R/K-12/l"lmp 

37. Teacher Education Center 
: PO Box -2648 . 
*• Vero Beach, Floricja .32960 

Scunuel Aa Hunter. 
. . .305/5,67-:tl65 ] 

^ ^St ^teadher^ Education Center 
PO Box '757 ';' . ' 

Wauchula, Florida -3387^ 
^ Marianne Specirs 
\ 813/773-§058 



GEORGIA 

1. Atlanta Area 'Center for 

Teachers 
Mercer University in Atlanta 
3*000 Flowers Boad, South 
Atlanta, Georgia 30341 

Howard Kijopf 

404/455-9108 * . 

' VK-12/mMat 

2. - Atlanta Area Teacher Education 

'Service 

Emory University • 

Atlanta, Georgia 30322 
Charles Franzen ^ 
404/634-7033 ^ , * 

R/Teach In/ 

3. Clayton County Teacher Education 

Center 
Division of Curriculum* & 
; Instruction 

Georgia State Iftiiversity 
Atlanta, Georgia 30303 
Larry Parker , . ^ 

4. DeKalb County Student 
Teaching Center 

DeKalb County Board of 

Education 
DeKalb Co,vinty Courthouse 
Decatur, Georgia 30030 
John Co ley 

5. St^ff Development InstitU- ^ 
tional Service Center ^ 

2930 Forrest Hill Drive, S.W. 
Atlanta, .Geojcgia 30315 
: Mae Armster Christian 



IDAHO , , 

1. Teacher Renewal Center . 
Highland Fallout Shelter 
1207 West Fort Street 
Boise, Idal\o 83702 
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Teacher Resource Center 
502 West Curling Drive 
Boise, Idal>o 83702 
Beth Chadboume 



ILLINOIS 

1. .Arlington Heights Teacher" 
Center ^ 

Wilson School 
15 East Palatine Road 
Arlington Heights,* Illinois 
-60004- 

Barbara Sirx)tin I 
'312/398-4200 - ^ 

t* • 

2. Belleville Area Teachers' 
Center 

25 South 9th Street., 
flj^^ville, Illinois 62221 
' Thoiaas C. O'Brien 

'618/692-2118 
City/Pre-S thru 12/Cog Dev 

3. Center for Inner City j 

V /s-^dies 

Northeastern Illinois 

University 
^PO East Oakwood Boulevard 
'Chicago, J^llinois 60635 
Elizabeth T. Wood 
\ * 312/268-7500 

4. Clintbij County Instructional 
Material' Center 

Courthouse 

Carlyle., Illinois 62231 
Jim*Sprerigel 
618/526-4214 ' ^ 

^ C/K-12/ " 

^^^^ 

. S. Education 'Resource^ Center 
' 3171. North Halsted 

Chicago, Illinois 
Dian^%autter 
, J 312/935-1151 
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6. Learning Resource Service 
Morris Library (Baseinent- 

Room 8) . 
Southern Illinois ^University- 
• Carbondale** 
. ^ earbondale, Illinois 62901 
Donald Winsor^ 
217/384-3680 

7. McKinley Park Staff Develop- 

laent Oerifcer 
Adler ' 
^ J^illet, Illinois 60433 
815/723-2235 

8. Nettelhorst Project 
Nett^lhorst School 
3252 North Btoadway 
caiicago, 'Illinois 606^7 

Daniel R. Scheinfield 
312/472-6678 

9. Professional Deyelopment 

Center 

Crete-Monee School District, 

201-U 
North Street < 
Crete, Jllinois 60417 

Ronald Falbe 
^312/672-5113 
sb/K-12/Psy/ Cm, I Com 
T ' ^ ' 

10. Chicago Public Schools North 
,?rofessiondl Developmeitt & 

Resources* Cente;r 
2107 Nprtii "llkgnolia ' 
Chicago, Illinois 60614 

Al Sterling » 
.312/549-381D 

111. Chicago PbJ5^ic Schools South 
, , Professional .^^^elopment & 
^ Center '•' ^ 
7925 South Honore 
.Chidago, Illinois *60620 
- ^ ,312/874-9300 
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12. Chicago Public ScJhools West 
Program Development and 

Resource Center 
420? West 45th Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60632 

I^/' Schieid 
312/254-8550 

13. Project Renewal * - 

1444 Main Street 
Quincy, Illinois 62301 
• 217/2i23-8700 , 

*14. Ridge SchooL,, 

650 Ridge Avenue 
Elk Grove Village, Illinois 
60007 

312/593-4300 ' 

15. Riverside Resource Center 
240 South Franklin 
Decatur, Illinois 62521 

217/424-.3091. 

16. School-Community Resource • 

Center 
315 South Main Street^ 
Wheaton, Illinois 60187 
*Mrs-. Ada'' ^oiing 
312/682-2195 - * ' / 

17. Self-Renewal Center-Media 
• Resoiirce Center . 

Wheeling District 21^ 
999 Dundee .Road 
Wheeling, Illinois 60090 

Lcirry Chase ^ 
/ 312/537-8270 

18. Teacher Curriculum Work Center 
Hyde Park Y.M.C.A. 
1400 East- 53rd Street 

. ' Chicago, Illinois, 60615 
. Sxasan Cafpenter 
312/955-1329 

19. Teacher Learning Center 
2500 Dempster Avenue 
Des Plaines, Illinois 60016 
' Barbara I'afelski 

312^297-0822 



20. Teacher-Operated Tfeacher Center 
Glen view District 34 

1401 Greenwood Koad 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 

Cheryl Christensen 

312/724-7000, x28 

21. teacher Reacher, District 59* 
2123 South Arlington Heights 

Road ' / ' 
Arlington Heights", Illinois 
60005 

312/593-4300 

. "» 

22* fflie teacher Center Project 
Southern Illinois University 
Box 49 

Edwardsville, Illinois 62026 
• Thomas Cv O'Brien 
618/629-2118 

23. GSie Jewish teacher Center . / 
161 G2;een Bay I&ad 
Wilineifte, Illinois 60091 

' ^ Dolores Solvy 
312/251-6950 
City/K-12/Eth St : 

I * 

24. Upper Mississippi Biver Eco 
' -center 

•(teacher inservice and field 

.trip service) 
Thomson, Illinois 61285 
815/259-^282 



IN DIANA 

1, . Ball State University 

teachers College 
Buris Lab Dept. 
Muncie, Indiana-47304 

2. Indiana University at 

Bloomington 
Indiana Regional Math 

Consortium 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



3. Science & l&thematics 
Curriculimi 
E3?>loration Center • 
' 618 Franklin Square 
Jeffersonville, Indiana 47130 
* Kenneth Potts &' tem Pagan 

8i2/282-8491 ^ 
R/K-12/Sci & Math 

4T' University 'of Indiana 
Mathematics Education 

Development Center 
814 E. 3rd Street 
Bloomington, Indiana 47401 



IOWA 



1. - Educational Service Center 

346 Second Avenue, ^S.W. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 \» 

2. Ihe Centering- Place 
t^^Department of Education" 

GracelAi^jd^Cailege . 
^ Lamoni, Iowa 51040 
-Robert Johnsoh 
515/784-3311 
MS/In^ Gen, Pre 



KANSAS 



2. 



Community Learning Center* 
1204 Oread Avenue 
Lawrence, Kansas 66044 

Bob Hubert , 

913/841-3122 
R/K-12, PS A/Par Ed, Env Ed 

Murdock teacher Center 
Wichita P\iblic Schools 
670 North Edgemoor 
Wichita, Kansas 67208 
Allen W. Mills 
" 316/682-1565 
SD7K-12/LA, Sci, Math, SS 
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LOUISIANA 

1. Center for Ixuiovative Teaching 
McDonough No. 6 . 

4849 Chestnut StrSefe 

New Orleans, Loiiiseina 70115 

• Michael Jolley 

504/899-5642 or 

288-6561, x218. 

2. Center for Educational 

Improvement ^ * 

New Orleans Public Schools 
4100 Touro Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 7012^ 

Henry Mcurks • 

504/288-6561 x215 

3. Teacher Resource Service, 
904 Orange Street , 
New-^Orleans, Louisiana 70130 

Gail Swann 
504/561-5800 
SD/K:-12/Rec Mat & CD 



MAINE , 

r 

1. Teacher Education Renewal 

Program 
Maine School Administrative 

District No. 3 
tJnity, Maine 04988 

David Dey 



Chhrles County Teacher 

Education Center 
SR #1, Box 99 
Prince Frederick, Maryland 20678 
Nita Patter 

4. Howard County Secondary Teacher 

Educ:atit)n Center- 
9410 Kilamanjara Road^ 
Columbia, Maryland 21045 
F. Fritcfiard 
301/596-4154 . - 

5. Howard County Teacher Center 
University of Maryland 

7000 Brooks Road 

Highland, "Maryland 20777 . 

P. Parrish 
. 301/286-2360 

6. Howard County Teacher Education 

Center 

9049 Town & Country Boulevard 
Ellicott City, Maryland 21043 
Cheryl Winder 

7. Northern Teacher Education 

Center 

/ * University of Maryland-How cu:d 
County , 
*-St. John's •Elementary School 
2960 St. John's Lan'e . 
Elii'obtt City, Maryland) 21043* 
;\nne M. Biandii 
301/465-1455 



MARYLAND: 



8. 



1. ChcurlespCounty Teacher 

Education Center 
3402 Cu#is Drive #104 
Hillcrest Heights, Maryland ' 

20023 

Frieda J. McArthur 9* 

2. Chcurles County Teacher Education 

Center 

7605 RLverdale Hoad, #416 

Hew Carrollton, Maryland 21025 

Paula Goellef 

301/577-7711 



.Teacher Education Center 
5418'^llingsworth Way 
Columbia, Maryland 20014 

Frank Lymari 

301/730-8225^ 
C/K-5/Gen 

Teacher Education Center 
Shool of Education 
Towson State University 
Towson, Ma^land 21204 ^ 
Chandler Baurbour \ 
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10* ^Teacher Education Centers 
university of Mciryland 
Baltinore Co\jh^. Cairpiis 
' Catonsville, Maryl^d 21228 
. David Young 
^,3017455-2327 
P/K-12/CD 

11 . Baltimore . Urbai^ .Teacher 
Education Center 
,23rd £i Calvert Streets 
Baltimore I Maryland 21216 
Charles Brown 



MASSACHUSETTS 

1. Amherst Eleuentary Staff • 
Developmertt Program 
Ainherst Jtegior|al School 
?|>istrict ^ 
* /| ' Cffestnut Street 
^ ^ Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
^ Robert Murphy 



2. 



Amherst Secondary Sjtaff 

Development Progzram 
Amherst Regional School 

District ^ 
Chestnut Street 
Amherst, Massachusetts 0 

John Heff ley 

413/549-3710 
SD/7-12/Adol/ Mgt In 




5. Gxeater Boston Teacljers Center 
129 Mt. Aub\arn Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

^^dward Yeomans " ^ , . 
' 617/876-2790 

6. Haippshire Educational 

Collaborative ^ 
. South Amherst School 

Amherst, Massachusetts 021002 . 
William E. Allen 
413/256-8869 
MD/K-12/Gen 

7. Institute^for Learning & 
». Teaching 

University of Massachusetts^ 
Boston, Massachusetts 0^2215 
Jim Case <^ 

8. North Shore Education Center, . 

Inc. 

ResOTorce/Recycle 
25 Sohier Road 

Beverly, Massachusetts 01915 

Julie Besser 

617/922-0071 
R/N+K-12/Rec Mat 

itts fie Id ^Teacher Center 
'entrsd Aiui'ex 
^econd' Street 

Pittsfield, Massachusetts -012 01. 



10; 



4. 



District VI Resource ',tenter 
University of Massachusetts , 
Harbor Campus 

Dorchester, Massachusetts 02125 

Geraldine E. Tilley 

617/287-1900, x2388 
MD/K-12/B Sk, Diss, Par-Ed 11. 

Educational Development Center 
EDC- Follow Through Project 
55 Chapel Street 
Newton*, Massachusetts 02160 
George E. Hain^ 



Teacher Center Brookline 

88 HarT^^d Street 

Brookline, Massachxisetts 02146 

Muffy -^Paradise 

.617/734-1111, x319 , 
SD/K-12/ 

uTeachrer Education' Center 
Hanscom Field 
Hanscom Public School 
Bedford, Massachusetts 01730 
Ricky Cartfer _ 



Teacher Education Center 
The Children's Mxiseton 
Jamaicaway 
Boston, Massachusetts 02130 

Jim ^en 

617/522-4800 

Uteacher Education Center 
Follow-Ihrough Project 
1700 Cambridge Street 
Canibridge/ Massachiisetts 02140 
Marjorie Gatchell 

Teacher Education Center 
MAIE Project* 
Clark University 
Worcester, Massaciixisetts 01610 
Sal Cohen ' ; 

Teacher Education Council 
School of Education 
UhiveriSity of Massa:chusetts 
Amherst/ Massachusetts 01002 
Richard • Clark 



MICHIGAN 



The Integrated Day Program 
School 9/ Education 
University of Massachusetts*:^^ 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01002 
^Marsha R. Rudman 

Mason Bunker and 

413/545-3121 , ' ^ . ' 
MS/K-12/Gen , %^ ^ ^ 

Hhe Teacher Center " ^ . 
460 Talbot , Avenue ^ i 
Dorchester, JJassachusetts 
02144 ' • • 

Workshop for Leaxnijxg., 

Things, Etc. 
5 Bridge Street 
Watertown, Massachusetts 02172 

George Cope 

617/926-1160 



1. East Michigan University 
Spard - ^. 

Ypsilaivti, Michigan' '48197 

2 . Regional Teacher Center 
Michigan State University 
518 Erfckson Hall 
East Lansing/ Michigan 48823 
J. Bruce Burke * 



3. Region 12 Professional Develop 

ment Center 
PO Box -2025 

X819 E<- Milham Road ^ 
Kalamaaop, Michigan 49003 

Ronctld Sergeant 

616/351-4620' 
MD/K-12/ i 

4. Teacher Education Center 
Cpllege of Education . 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

^ Henry Kennedy 
517/355^1713 , 
, qt/K-12/ln 



5. The De1;roit Centfer for 
* ' , Growth Development 
Wayne Std^e University 
' Detroit, Michigan '48202 
Jessdje Kennedy 
313/577-^684 ^ - 
SJ^-l2/Read> Math 

MHJNESOTA ' , 

1. Minneapolis Teacher Center 
University of Minneapolis - 
' 2605 Silvpy Lane, N^E. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 55421 
Ken ttowey , , 
612/373-9736 . 
S, C, Si SD/K-12/Pre, In 
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2. MPS/UMJ?eaaier Center 
University'' of Minneapolis 
155 Pelk ^Hall ' 

159 Plllsbury Drive, S.E. 
Minneapolis/ Minnesota 55455 
" Frederick V. Hayen ^ 
, 612/376-4580 
SD & S/K-12 St HE/Pro Sol, 
• - Diss ' 

3. Teacher Education Center 
S*W. Minnesota State -Collerfe 

" Marshall, Minnesota 56258 



MISSOtJRI 

1. Oldham Education Center 
14220 East 35th Street 
Independence, Missouri 

Joyce Gallagher 
816/833-0042 
- SD/K-12/Gen 

2. St. Louis Area Teachers' 

Center 
New Cit^ School 
Waterman at Lake 
St. Louis, Missovuri 63108 

Thomas C. 0!Brien 

3 . Tfe^che r Education Cen ter 
Walnut Grove School 
1248 N. Florissant Road 
Fergtison, Missoiiri 63135 

S^ah D. Caldwell 
314/595-2369 or 2370 
SD/K-12/In, CD 

4. The Education Confederation 
4501 Westminster Place 

St. Ipuis, Missouri 63108 
Robert P. Mai 
-315/367-2112 

5. The Learning Center 
4505 Westminster Place 
St. Louis, Missovuri 63108 

Emily Richards 
, 314/361-1908 
B/R-8, 9-12r Day Care, Head 
Start/La, Math, SS ' 



6. The Learning Exchange 
2720 Walnut 

Kansas City, Missouri 64108 
Dan Gager 
816/471-0455 
' R/TR/ , ' m- 



MONTANA 

i.' Montana Council of Teachers 
in Math , 
Columbus High School 
Colxmabus/ Montana 59019 ♦ 
Dan Dolan 
406/322-5373 
S/K-12/Math 



NEBRASKA 

1. Teacher Education Center 
The McPhee Elemen1:2ucy School 
820 South 15th Street 
Lincoln, Nebraska 685(0© 

Ann Christensen x 

2. Teacher Ed\ia£ion Center 
CUTE Program^ 

'3902 Davenport Street 
Omaha', Nebraska 68131 
.•James. Swick 



NEVADA 



2. 



Foresta Institute 
Environmentcil Education 
620J5 Franktown Road 
Carson City, Nevada 89701 
Maria Painter 

702/882-6361 - - 
S/P3i^^'Sch-12/EE 

■s 

Teacher Education '^Center 
Western State Sinall 

Schools Project 
State Deparment of Education 
Carson CiJ:y, Nevada 89701 
" Herbert Steffexis 



.<5 
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NEW HMPSHIBE" 

1. Begional Center for Educational 
*^ .-fTfsdhing _ 

, ' 45 Lynte Eoad,'^. 

Hanover, New Hanpshire 03755 
Delmar Goodwin 
603/5666 ^ 

2. Teacher Education Center 
DepartK^nt-of Education 
university of New Haitpshire 
Durham, New HairgpsTtiire 03824 

Midhael Andrew 

3. Oteacher Education' Center 
North Country Educational 

Services 
Gorham, New Hairpshire 03581 
* Leon Lakin ' ^ 
603/466-2090 
* I^K-12/In, Media 

4. Teacher Learning Centex 
84 Hanovor Street 
Lebanon, New Hai|$>shire 03766 

John Garipy 
603/448-3797 



NEW JERSEY ^ 

1/ Education IinproveiDent Center / 
Glassboro-Woofb^iry Road ^ . 
PO Box 426 ^ ^ 
Pitman, New Jersey 08071 ^ 

Paul Winkler 

609/589-3410 
MD/All Grades/Res, , In, CD 



2* Educational Ixnprovement Center 
Halko Drive 

Cedar Knolls, New Jersey 07927 
!Qiomas S. Hamill 
201/539-0331 

^ MC/ - 



3. Educational Iirprovement Center 
50 Kale DriVe 

Hightstown, New Jersey 08520. 

Thomas J. Rookey 

609/448-0484 
MC/ 

4. Teacher Education Center 
Trenton State College 
Trenton, New Jersey Q8625 

Bernard Schwartz 

5. The Center for Open Educa- 

tion • ^ 

Tenafly, New Jersey 07670 

Suzanne M. Spector 

201/871-3322 
MS/K-12/Hum Ed, Open Ed 

6. The Wednesday Program 
Princeton Regioneil Schools 
PO Box 711 . 
Princeton, New Jersey 08fi40 

Kathleen Deben \ 

7. Woodbridge Township School 

District • 
. Project Moppet 
Indiana Avenue School 
Iselin, New Jersey 08830 
Alfred D. Kohler 
201/283-0330 ' . 

S, C/K-12/Gen 



NEW YORK 

1. '^Bayshore Teacher Center 

Bayshore Jr. High School 

393 Brook Avenue ; 

Bayshore, New York 11706 ^ 
Bill Fibkins i 
516/665-1700, x296 

City/K-12/Net, Comm I j 

2. Career Planning Center 
Pace University 

41 Park Row ^ 

New York, .liew York 10038 
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3) 




4. 



Center for. Environiaental 

Studies ^ 
675 W. 252nd Street 
Bronx, New York 10471 — 

William Bett 



Comunity ^Resources Institute 
Brooklyn College 
240 W. '98th Street 
New York/ New York 10025 
Ann Cook and Herbert Mack 

212/666-3758 
MC/K-12 & AE/Ghild Cent, Ind 
Edf lA/SSf T & Eval, CD 

! - - . 

I Creative Teaching Workshop 

I 115 Spring Street 

New York, New York 10012 

Floyd Page 

212/431-7710 - 



6.i District 2 Teacher Center 



PAP Youth Theatre Center 
Arts in Education - 
97 Little Neck Road 
Contor port, New York 11721 



11. 



12, 



5. 



13. 



490, Hudson Street 



New York, New York 10014 
- Blossom Gelernter 

'212/698-1273 
,SD &• City/Pre-K-9/CD, ' 
Learn Th, CM 

G..A.M.E. 

260 West 86th Street 
^w York/ New York 10025 
\sette Korman 
'\il2/877-4027 
CjKy/K-9, HS & C/CD 

Grassroots Teacher-Parent 

Res ource-^Cfen te r 
Cornish Hall C32 
SUNY at Cortland 
Cortland, New York 130'45 

Peg Hasch 

607/753-2705 

Learning Center 

Fordham University of Lincoln 

Center 
\\13 West 60th-Street^ 
Room 1024 

NeW York, New York 10023 
Elaine J. Schwartz* 
• '212/956-8159 or 6307 
/K-9/Gdn 



14, 



15. 



16 • 



City/K-12/Art, Aes Ed 

Metropolitan Center for 

^Educational Development 
275 West 11th Street 
New York, New York 10014 
James Lerman 
212/989-2220 
SA-12/I Imp 

Project Change 
SUNY at Cortland . 
Cortland, New York 13045 

trhomas Lickona 
Central NY/K-8/Cp Ed, Mor Ed 

Syracuse-Jamesville-PeWit^t 

Center , ^ 
Moses DeWitt School 
Jamesville Road 
DeWitt, New York 13214 

Gary R. Wright 

315/446-1512 
SDA-l-2/Prof Dev 

SyracTOse Urbarf Teaching 

Center 
Syracuse Mall 
200 Slocum Hall' 
Syracuse, New York 13201 

Frederick ,Volp * 
SD/K-12/Prof Dev 

Teacl^er Center at Hmter 

College 
Room 518, 'Hunter College 
695 Park Avenue 
New York,^New York 100?1 

Lois A. Berlin 

212/570-5433 
City, D/K-12/Math, Sci, Bil 

Ed, GST, Sp. Ed 

"Jeacher Center for. the 
Education of the Gif^d 
and Talented - - 

Hunter College Carnpus School 
V 94th Street & Park Avenue 
New York, New York l6q21 
NYC/K-12/G&T, Sp Ed ; . 



Teacher Education Center 
614- Middle Neck Road 

New York 10023 
• i)j.ane Parker 
' 516/482-8560, x276 
SDyT?re-K-12/Gen 



NORTH CAR OLINA 
1. 



2. 



18. TeacUfer Education Research 

Center 

S^te Urtiversity College 
Fredonia, New York*^14063 

• 

19. Teachers f Inc. 
2700 Broadway 

New York; New York 10014' 
James Wile^ 



20* Teacher Center 3. 
United Federation of Teachers 
260 Park Avenue South 
New York, New York 10025 

Eugenia Kemble 4. 

21. The Cooperative Continuum 

of Education * 
a~208f: 715 Ocean Terrace 
• ^Staten Island, New York 10001 . 
Edward L.,Brennah 
212/390-7672 5. 

22. West Gehessee Teaching. Center 

Stonehedge School 
^ 5410 W. Geneso Street 
.Camillus, New^ York 13D31 
O/endolynne Yarger 
315/487-4642 * * . • ' 
SD/K-12/Pxof ^ Dev 

6. 

23*. Workshop Center for^X^pen 

Education . , • 

City College School of 

Education 
Convent Avenvie & 140th Street^?' 
' New York, New York 1Q031 ^ 
Lillian^Weber 

212/368-1619 7. 
^ CityA-12/Sci , ' Math', LA, SS 



Appalachicin State Teaching 
'Center 

College of Learning cm.d Human 

Development . 
App'ialachian State University 
Boone, North Carolina 28608 

Catdwell/Catawba Teaching 

Center 
PO Drawer 1590 ' 
Lenoir, North Carolina ^28645 

Margaret Gragg 

704/754-5381, x24 
MC/K-12 St St Teach/IM 

Is^ella Wyche School Center 

206 S. Poplar Street 

Charolette, North Carolina 28202 ^ 



Staff Developme^it Center 
"^^Durham City Schools- 
^"Durham, North Carolina 27703 
Jeanne H. Lucas 

% 919/688-2361, x278 

C/Pre-K-12/In 

Teaching/Learning C^nt-er 
> Cha^lotte/Meckleiibur^ Schools 
701 East 2nd Street ^ 
PO Box 149 

Charlotte, North ^Carolina 2^230 

Bqtiert J. Gibson 

919/372-8620 • - * 

SDA~12/Gen ^ ^ ^ ' 

Wilkes Area Teaching. C^ter \ 
306-D Street 
North Wilkesboro, North 
^ Carolina 28659 
JohnDeason 

9^^667-6109 ^ . 

MC/K-12/St Teach, In^' 

Winston-SaleWForsyth ' ^ 

Teaching Center 
Whitaker El^mentar^ Scho9l:. 
Buena Vista Road 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina* 
/ 27104 ' . ^ 



V 
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Center for Tfekching and ^ . 

• Learning ^ ^ . ^ 

IMivefsity of Ubrth Dakota 
Grand Fprks, North iSakota 58201 
, Vito Perrone * 

701/777-2674 
SA7I2/CD 



,5. Instructional Materials .Centea^ 
University of Toledo «. 
Old Orchard School 
2402 Cheltenham Road 
Toledo., Ohio 43606 
Nanci L\icSas . 



419/536-1954 



2. 



3. 



Teacher Education Center 
Grand Forks Public Schools 
^ Grand Forks, North Dakota 

58201 } * ^ 

(^Dr^n York 

,70V775-3311 , ; , . ^ 
^ CityA-lV ^ . 

;^ ^ Teacher Education. Center 

Nortlji Dakot^^^tate .university 
' Fargo, North Dakota 58102 



1. 



< ) 



3J 



carver 'Teacher fidticatign * 

Center ^ . . ^ 
Hniversity of" Toledo 
Room 226/ University Hall 
ToZedct, Ohio 43606 * C 

Clevpland Area CTenter for- 
^Educational Personnel \v 
Development ' - * 
Cleveland Board of Educatio^h 
, 1380 East 6th Street ; . . . 
Cleveland, Ohio.- 4^1 14 
SD f C/K-12/ ' V ^ ^ 

'Qris^ter Cleveland Testcher 
^ Center * ' ^ 1 * 

Noble Schol •^^ 
1 293' Ardoon' Road ' ^ ^ 
Cleveland Heights:, Ohio 44121 

aeater Cl^yeland^Tfeacher ; ; 
Center' for Informal 



f i 



/ Education i ' ' . , 

P0"~^B6x 21383 ^ Y ' ) ' . \ . 
'uniSmrsity Heigh ti; Ohio\'44i21 

Penny Buchanan - ^ - . 

216/371-^7124. ^ ' -.v. ' - 
C/Pre-S-8 & St ^Tfeachi^Gen/ 
, Child Cent " /p. ^ 

rr^:'rM e ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^< , ^27 ^ ^'2-4(5 ^'^- 



•MD/K-8/Ind Ed, G&T 

6.. Teacher Education Center^ - 
Room 1326, University Tower 
21st Bxxd Euclid Avenue n 
Cleveland, Ohio, 44115 

7^. ' Teacher Education Center 
Kent State University 
Education Building,' Room 413 
Kent/ Ohio 44240 
, Charles Niciiols 
, ;216/672--2929 \ 
SD/12/VE 

8. T^acherr flducation Center ^> 
^ , Ohio Sta^e* university ^ \ i , 

^985 Neil -Aven^e , Room 122 : ^ 

toluinbus,^ Ohio 43210 

'9^ 'Teacher Educa(tion Center 

tMiversity of Cincinnati ^ 
230 East 9th Street ' 
* ^Ginciraciato, Ohio^ 45202 

ao. Teacher Education Center' ^^ ^' 
Wright State University * ^ 
\7i51 Coionel, Glenn Highway , 
Dayton, Ohio 45431 . 

^' 

OKLAHOMA ^ .J. 

1.' Aesthetic Educational * . 

, ^ Learning Center 
' Oklahoma City^ tjniversij^ \ \ 
' N.W. 23rd & N,. Blackweijier 
.Oklahoma City,. Oklahoma 73106 
r ^ ■ Claire Jones' " " 

405/521t5123 
\ > .Ci1;y/K-12; PS/Aest Ed : 



^"2. Oklahoma Coop or Clinical 
E:5)erience, in Teach^>: 
Education 
PO Box* 45208 ^ 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 74145 
John Dewell 
918/743-3381, x325 
SD/Pre-S, K-12/Gen 

On Site Project 
(^ahoma State University 
103 Gunderson Hall 
Stillwater, Oklahoma 74074 

Donald f^ers. 

405/624-6346 ' 
Sp/K-8/GeD _ 

4. Teacher * Education Center 
Tiiiversfty of Okluhoma 
Cpllege of Education , ^ 
Nonnan, ^Oklahoma 73069 
; 461/315/1081 " ] *\/ ' 
' SD/K-6/St Teach ^ ^ '^\^m 



PENNSYLVANIA _ ^ , ^ 

1. Ways Meaning Place at 

-Boas School 
.260 Forster Street 
' Harri^sbiirg, Pennsylvania 17!^02 
Bill Thompson ♦and 
Wayne' Ramirez % 
717/255-2527 ^ , 

SA-1?/Art' ^ ^ 

2 . Advisory Center 

Oxilter. and {lorris Streets 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19144 
Marie Trevalon and 
. EditJi Klattsnar 
215/849-7149\ ' 



SD/K-12/Gen 



:0KEG0N 



Philadelphia Teacher-Parent 

Center- 
'l5th ai>d Lombard. Streets 
^Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
;;1914^ : . 
Julia Grove 



Model Teacher Center 
Portland State University 
Portland, Oregon ^92707 

X ) ' ^* n ' ' 

m2.' Staff Developroenf^Xenter:, inc; 

^ s ^South Un^ua S.D.^ #19x ^ ^ 
^ . . PO Box a70 ^ ^ . 

M.' Myrtle 9reek, Oregon ^7457 

' Joseph A. Lucas^^ i 
^ • ' 5'03/8i63-5657 ' ' 
J ':S/K-12y^Gen^ ; - ^ . y ^ 



j 215/732-3205 
Sp/Pre-S thur 12/ 



*Camege-Mellon yniversity - 
Camege Education Center 
Schenley Park • ^ • 
>*ittsbu3sgh , "l>^nhsy Ivgalia ^5?13 
. V Nj^thony. M.^ Renna - x s vv n 
,412/621-2600, x289 . . 
'MC/>^-12/Ss/s. Sci/ Hist . ^ 



EHODB ISLAND 



3, 



) 

I 
\ 

r.4 



!lhe Tes^cher Works 
2136 N^E. 20th Avenue / 
Portland, Oregon 872d7 ? 
' Truds^ Johnson ^ 

503/287-76*96 ' 
N/K-12/ ' ^ ' 



Teaching JRese^ch 
'Oregpni College of Education 
^ Ibdd HT^ll ' \^ / . ^ . 
^^Moninouth, =^Oregoh 97361 ^ - - 
-^•iJ^D. Bud. Frederick^ 
, . 503/838-1220, x401 « ' 
S, C,"^ D/K-12/Sp Ed, .Gen 

. • / V. ' 228 



1. jEttiode ^Island Teacher Center 
3^ode ^IsicUid ^Department of? 
\ Education.* ^ " ' ^ » 

- „\^5 Ha^es Street 
- Roger ^Williams Building 
Providence ,^Rhode Island 02908 
. • ? Edward Dembruch 
40l|277-2697 ' 

1 > ^^ 



^/Pretl2/Gen 

\ ' ■ ■ > 




\ 



!■ 



TEXAS ^ ' • 
• ' 

\. i^jilene^ Teacher tiitenter. 

Drawer E • 
Abilene i Texas 79601 
. Jack Longbotham 
915/677-1911- 

2roject * . 

J^Texas 

Developinent Center' 
^acher Education 
Austin, Texas. 787i2 . - 

• Gene Hall 

N/K-HE/CD 

4 

3* Ausitin Cooperative 
Education Center 
AAT'42 East Avenue ' , ^ ^ 
Austiit, Texas 78701 

Jerry Tebs ' ^ ' ' 
SD/K-12/;^ > 

4. Bi/rdie Alexander ^ ^ 
Teacher Education Center ^ - 
Eas^ Texas University . ,x 
Dallas, Texas 75202 . 
Villi am Harlan 

Brazes Valley Cooper*&tive 
Teacher Education Center 

E^upation - Department ^ ^ 
^ ^*e;xas A\^d^M ^ ^ . \ 

College Staid. on, Texas 77843 
John E: ftorris' 

,■713/84^5-6811 ^; ^ ^ 

Mp>(K^i2/ ^ ; . 

6. Dallas, Teacher Education Center 

Box 1336f n¥ Station 

JDehton / Texas 76203. • , , , 

7. Education Service Center ^ 
15^0 N.fe ,Loop 410 . ^ 
Sa^ Antoniojr ^xa^ 78209*^ 

IX^ain Estes ^ 
bl4/8''28r-355i, x202 

M- .•• .. .. 

8. Houston Teacher Center 
, tiniH^rsifey . ol Hdustdn:-^'^ 

J^oWi^n, Texas. 77004 ^ 
.w; Robeirt Houston 

* 5-713/749-3621 
CityA-12&HE/, . ^ ' 



9» "H. S. Thompson . ,r 
Teacher E^upation Center 
Bishop ^Il;ege. 
Dallas, Texas 75241 < 
Eva P. Lewis 

10. H.^w! Longfellow 

Tecicher, Education Center* 
N . Texas State' University 
Dallas, Texas -76203 
\/esleyI Earp 



11, 



12, 



Lamar Teacher 'Center . 
Lamar University 
iBox 10034 ^ 
Beaumont, Texas 11110, 
Lee Self 
/B38-77i7 
VK-12An ^ 

Laredo Teaciier Center 
Texas A«*J. University at 
\ Laredo / - 

^Box 537 / 
iliarfdo, Tfexas 781; 
I Hal ^ant^r 
;city/K4l2/ ^ 



I 



13, North Dallas Teacher 
Education Center 
/Dallas? Independent School 

District ^ 
"'3700 Ross Avenue ( 
^ -Dallas, TExas 75204 
Jo^ N.^ Pxtts ^ ' 
^ 214/p24-1620, x^^l^ ^ 



■SD/K-12/1^ 



14., Teacher Center . . 

- - t Sam ^Houston State^ 

, School of TEacher| Education 
\ HuntsyilleV Texas, 77340 
Carl L* Harris 

' ^ 713/295--621l/"xi2822 
I S/K-12/ 

15 i South Plains Teacher 
j// Education Center 
^ Texas T^ch University 
^. \ X Pp JBp3^ 4S60 ^, ^ \ 
Xubboek, Texas 79409 
Bettye Johnson - 



ERIC 



229 



248 



i 



RIC 



16* Teacher Center - . . 24. 

Houston Baptist 
• - 7502 Fondren 

Houston , . Texas 770 3$ . 
John Lutjemier 

17. Teacher Center ^ 
S.W. Union College 

Keene, Texas 76059 25. 

18. Teacher Center \ • 
Otexas Christian University 
1600 W. Felix 

Ft. Worth, Texas 76115 ^ 26^; 

19. * Teacher Center 

university of St.. Thomas 
3812 Montrose 

Houston/ Texas 77006 » 
Anna Dewafd ^ 
^ - 713/522-79511 , 27. 

MDA-12/Gen' 

20 Teacher Cepter ^ ; 
' ' . University; of Texas , 

^ Green Center #3 \ ?.8. 

PO Box 688 ^ ! 1 

^ Richardsori>^ Texas 75080 ^ ^ 
Robert E. Fielder ^ / 

21. Teacher Development 

Ofe^s Southern University 29. 
320X Wheeiei: Hall \ 
' m Houston/ Texas 77Cf04 
' W. R. Strong : . 

713/527-7334 

s/k-12/cbe;,. • M 

22. Teacher Education Centef 
3210 W. Lancaster . , 

\ ^ Ft. Worth/ ^ Texas 7610^ j * '''30. 

; ^ • Jo Mosley ' ) 1: • 

817/737-9981 ' , ; ^ 

SDA-12 fiiJE/Pre ^ 



Teacher Education Ce'nter 
College of Education 
University of Texas 
.El PasO/ Texas 89968 

Jorge iDeCainips 

915/747-5586 
C/K-^2/Pre * • \^ 

llteacher Education Center 
Department of Education 
Alpine/ Texas 79830 
Richard Bain * 
<» 

Oteacher' Educc^tion Center 
•East Texas State at 

Texarkana 
PO.Box, 5518 

Utexarkana/ Texas 75501 
Carlton Rol^ardey 

') y * 

JIteacher Education Center 
J. C. College ^ 
Hawkins/ Tejjas 75765 
Jarvis Christian 



23. 



IteSicher Educatidn Center 
«Cen-Tex, School of Education 
■Baylor Uoiversity , \ f 
Waco,-^X3s 76703 i i 
L. V. Mc^amee ' 



^1. 



I 

^erftei 



1230 



'5 i 



4. 



!Iteacher Education Ceni 
Mid Center , ^' 

X203 Pioneer Parkway ] 
Arlington/ Texas 760a|3 
Rosa Vernon | 

Oteacher^Education Center 
Mid Coast 

diversity of Houstor / 
Victoria Cacpus I 
2302 C.E. Red River ; 
^ Victoria, Texas 77901 
X Robert Brown -v 
C/K-12/Pre * | 

Teacher Education dekter 
'.Texas A&I *Universi1 
.Box 196; 

.Kingsville, Texas 7Si363 
William Sanford 



Teacher Education Cd^ter 
Texas LuiJiern* College ; 
Box 3502 * ' j 
Seguin/ Texas 78155 | , 
Harold Prochnow , ] 



32: 



Teacher Education Center" 
Texoma Coop • 
Austin College ' * 

Sherman, Texas 75090 

Dean Batt 

214/892-9rq|, ^x326 



33. 



34, 



r 



Texas College Teacher Centfer 
Prarie View A&M , 
PO Box 2822^ 
Prarie View, Texas ,77445 
G. Hendricks ^ 

Teacher Education Center 
West Texas State Uniyersity 
Canyon/ Texas 79015 
Jim Kidd 



35. Texas ColJ^e^ Teacheo: Center 
Texas College * ^ 

?Cyler, Texas -75701 
David Johnson 



40. Waxahachie Advisory & Media 

' Center 

Waxahachie Independent School 

District 
PO Box 977, 

Waxahachie, Texas 75165 
franklin Jett 
214/937-5705 

41. Williamson County Coop ' 
Southwestern ..University 
Geoirgetown, Texas 78626 -\ 

William Sik^s 
512/863-6511 
C/K-12&p:/Gen 



UTAH 



Teacher Center 
Weber State College 
Ogden, Utah 84403 ' 
Blair Low > 



ERLC 



36. Texas Eastern Teacher Center 
fechool of ^fidtication and 

Psychology. 
T^ler, Texas 75701 

Joanna Martin 

214/566-1471 
^SD/K-12/ ^ 

37. Tyler Teacher Center 
Stephen F. Austin 
State University 
Box 3023 

Nacagdoches, Texas 75961 
^ Ralph Eddies ^ 

38.. Texas Center for the Iicprove- 
ment of Educational Systems 
^6104 Tracox|Lane , 
Austin, Texas 78721 
, * Kyle Kill(^ugh • ' • 

t » ' \ ' . ' 

39v. University of Houston 

J Cleak Lake« ^ 

i Suite 2-6l6r5 

2700 Bay; Area Boulevard 
^ Houston, Te^cas. 77508 
Nancy Boze 

MD/K-12/Cert , ^ 



'Teacher Education Center 
Brigham Yoving University 
P|:ovo, Utah 8460'1 | 
Eldon Puckett 



VERMONT 



1 

05660 

1 



Access Education Center 
Washington west Schbol 
\ District 
KcV #l,,Box 53-E 
More town , Venoon t 
Polly W. Gazley 
\ 802/244-8100 . 

^ I 

A Place to Learn | 

Univers^ity of Vermont 
#ftaterman Building | ^ 
* Burlington, Vermont 05^101 

^ Brattleboro^ Teache]^ Resource 
Center-. ' . 
Curriculum Matericus Workshop 
Green Street School 
Brattlqboro, Venio:|t 05301 
• Bob Wat^us . and | 
Cope Craven 



i 1 — 



4. 



5, 



Curricviltim' Workshop 
Molly Stark School 
Bennington, Vermont 04201 
Bill Steel ^ * 

Moimtain Towns' Teacfier 

Center , 
P^O Box 807 

Wilmington, Vermont 05363 

Anne Watt 

802/464-8366 
MC/K-12/ 



WASHINGTOJ 

1, Educational Service Distript 
#112 

910 N.E* Minnehaha Street 
VcOicouver, Washington 98665 
Doug Goodlet 

206/965-8593 , , 

MD/K-12/CD 

2; Teacher Education Center , i 
Seattle lAiiversity 
Seattle, Washington 98122 
i Gaxy Zarter * 
- 206/626-3416 



WEST VIRGINIA 



3. 



-5, 



1. 



3. 



4. 



Teaqher Education Programs ' 
E cistern Washington State r 

College 
Cheney, Washington 99004 ^ 

Rbbej^t T. Morrow 

509/359-2234 

Teaching-Learning Center 
3854 Northeast 87th 
Seattle, Washington 98105 . 

Helen Strickland 

206/525^5024 and 322-37^ 
SD'& C/Pre-S-12/CD 

Washington Center for 

Early Childhood Education 
Central Washington State 

College / - 

Ellensbufg, Washington 98^26 

Dale E. Otto 

509/^63-1601 



5. 



Cabell' County Teacher 

Education Center 
620 20th Street 

Huntington, West Virginia 25709 
James I. Rathbum ' ' 
304/525-7871 

Eastern Region Teacher ^ 

Education. Center 
Mineral County Board of ^ 

Education ^ 
Keyser, West Virginia 26726 

John Mu^sinex ^ a \ 

Harrison County Te^chei 

Educatidn CJe^ter 
301 West Ma^^treet \ \ 
Clarksbtlrg/^^^^ Virginia 26301 

304/6?3^2^'\'' 
C/All/^SB, Ed ',Bd& ^ / 

' r 

Kanawl^ County. Teacher^ v i 
Cen^r ^ ^ 

-200 Elizabeth 'Street 

diarles^toh. West Virginia 25311 
KatHryn Maddox * o ^ 

304/348-6681 

MC/AllAre & In 



Teacher Education Center ) 
Region V 

1210 13th Street . ^ . J 
Parkepburg, West Virginia 26101 

Constance Gulden 

304/485t6513 : .^^^ ^ . ' 

MCA-12/ ^ 

^ f i 
Teacher Edijcation Center . 

Region -V . ^ ^ | • 

5 'Bank Street ^.^ 

Wheeling, West Virginia 260031 

William J. Luff, .Jr^ ^ 

304/2 a3/6aio 



•MC/K-12/ 



I 



1. Teacher Education Center 

Begion yil 
^ ..^ eiStxKing Street, West 
• ^-MartinSburg, West Virginia 25401 
Vickie Helton 
304/263-8948 

8. 'Technc^logy' Teacher Center 
West Virginia University 
2925 University Avenue 
Morgan town, West Virginia 26506 

304/293-3803 
P/K-HE/Tech 



WISCONSIN 

1. Teacher Center 
545 W. Dayton 
Madison, Wisconsin 53711 

3 ^ V . , ^ .!Ihoinas Swenson . 

^ 608/266-619^ 

^ SD/K-12/ 
K ^ j 

,j ' ^ i . 2. Teacher Cfent^r 

' ; ^ ^^34 Universi^ Avenue 

? Madison, Wisconsin 53711 

! . , ■ .js 



J 



